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PREFACE. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  Handbook,  written  for  Mr.  M array ^s 
series,  may  prove  of  use  to  such  sober-minded  people  as  can 
still  be  found  to  take  pleasure  in  the  quiet  scenery  and 
antiquities  of  an  agricultural  county.  It  is  the  result  of 
personal  exploration,  reinforced  by  the  assistance  of  many 
friends. 

Among  those  whose  help  has  been  particularly  valuable, 
I  should  like  to  mention  Mr.  H.  E.  Luxmoore  for 
Windsor,  Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  for  Newbury, 
and  Mr.  Claridge  Druce,  of  Oxford,  who  contributed  the 
.special  sections  on  Botany  and  Geology.  A  dear  brother, 
who  was  my  constant  companion  in  all  expeditions,  and  who 
devoted  endless  pains  to  the  compilation  of  this  book,  passed 
away  on  the  eve  of  its  publication. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  some  errors  in  a 
work  of  this  sort,  and  the  publisher,  Mr.  Edward  Stanford, 
will  gratefully  receive  notice  of  any  corrections. 

John  Meade  Falkner. 

June,  1902. 
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Natural  Divisions. 

Berkshire,  Avritten  Barkshire  by  Leland,  and  generally  so  i^ro- 
nounced,  is  styled  Bearrucsire  by  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  and  by 
mediaeval  writers  Bercheira  ;  but  many  other  changes  are  rung 
upon  the  name.  Asser  derives  it  from  "the  wood  of  Berroc, 
where  the  box-tree  grows  most  abundantly "  {Life  of  Alfred) ; 
others  from  some  well-known  "  bare-oak,'^  under  which  assemblies 
were  held ;  others  see  in  it  a  connection  with  Bibroci  or  Bibrocci 
the  name  given  by  Caesar  {Bell.  Gall.)  to  a  tribe  living  there- 
abouts at  the  time  of  his  invasion.  From  such  wild  guess-work 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  etymology  is  really  quite  uncertain. 

The  county  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  Ashmole  compares  it 
to  a  lute  ;  Fuller,  more  prosaically,  to  a  slipper.  It  has  a  greatest 
length  of  about  50  miles  from  Shrivenham  to  Old  Windsor,  and 
a  greatest  breadth  of  about  31  miles  from  the  Thames  N.W.  of 
Oxford  to  the  border  of  Hants  below  Newbury,  while  at  Reading 
it  is  only  about  seven  miles  across.  Its  area  is  896  square  miles, 
or  573,689  acres,  and  its  population  has  increased  from  176,256  in 
1861  to  196,475  in  1871,  218,382  in  1881,  267,127  in  1891,  and 
283,536  in  1901. 

Reading  (pop.  72,214  in  1901)  is  the  county  town,  where  sessions 
and  assizes  are  held.  Beside  this  there  are  municipal  boroughs  : 
Abingdon,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Wallingf ord,  and  New  Windsor. 
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Of  other  towns  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Wantage,  and  Wokingham 
are  the  most  important. 

For  voting  purposes  the  county  is  grouped  under  three  divisions 
— Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  Wokingham — each  of  which  sends  a 
member  to  Parliament;  the  Boroughs  of  Eeading  and  Windsor 
also  return  one  member  each. 

Nature  has  divided  Berkshire  into  four  parts  :  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  on  the  N. ;  the  Vale  of  Kennet,  on  the  S. ;  the  hill 
district  of  the  Downs,  between  them  ;  and  lastly,  all  that  part  of  the 
county  which  lies  E.  of  the  Loddon,  and  has  been  called  the  Forest 
District. 

"Each  of  these  four  districts  has  its  distinct  characteristics, 
and  each  has  minor  divisions  of  its  own.  Thus,  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  comprises  on  its  N.  side  a  low  range  of  secondary 
hills,  which  run  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Faringdon  to 
Eadley,  and  include  Cumnor  and  Bagley  Wood.  These  are  sand- 
hills, while  the  soil  of  the  vale  proper  is  for  the  most  part  a  strong 
grey  loam,  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  vegetable  mould. 

"  The  hill  district  includes  the  high  chalk  range,  of  which  the 
White  Horse  Hill  (893  feet)  and  Cuckamsley  Hill  (or  Scutchamore 
Knob)  are  the  highest  points.  Towards  the  N.  the  range  is  bold, 
and  the  descent  into  the  vale  steep,  and  the  hills  are  indented  with 
a  number  of  little  '  cooms,'  or  meadows  clothed  with  copse,  while 
towards  the  S.  it  melts  gradually  away  into  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet. 
There  is  very  little  soil  over  the  chalk  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
range,  which  is  still  used  chiefly  for  sheep-walks.  The  outlier, 
Inkpen  Beacon,  in  the  S.  of  the  county  (959  feet)  is  the  highest 
point  reached  by  the  chalk  in  England. 

"The  Vale  of  the  Kennet  comprises  the  low  lands  which  lie 
along  its  banks,  and  includes  clays,  gravels,  and  a  large  and  dee]3 
bed  of  peat ;  also  the  strip  of  wild  and  high  sandy  common  land 
w^hich  runs  along  the  extreme  S.  boundary  of  the  county. 

"  The  Forest  district  comprises  the  small  outlying  piece  of  the 
chalk  range  which  has  strayed  back  over  the  Thames  at  Wargrave, 
and  leaves  it  at  Maidenhead  ;  and  the  forest  proper,  which, 
however,  includes  towns  and  flourishing  hamlets,  and  many 
hundred  acres  of  good  enclosed  land,  from  Windsor  to  the  Loddon. 
Formerly  the  forest  stretched  right  away  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet 
to  Hungerford,  some  40  miles  as  the  crow  flies." 

Leland  speaks  of  a  "great  warfeage  of  timber  and  fier  wood 
at  the  W.  ende  of  the  (Maidenhead)  bridge  ;  and  this  wood,"  he 
adds,  "cummith  out  of  Barkshir,  and  the  great  w^oddis  of  the 
forest  of  Windelesore  and  the  greate  Frithe."  Windsor  Castle 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk,  surrounded  by  stiff  clay. 

Railway  Communication. 

Berkshire  is  well  provided  with  railways.  The  main  line  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  (London,  Swindon,  Bath,  Bristol) 
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enters  the  county  at  Maidenhead,  and  proceeds  by  Twyford  to 
Reading,  one  of  the  most  important  stations  on  the  route.  From 
Reading  the  line  sweeps  north-west,  and  then  west,  past  Pang- 
bourne,  Cholsey  and  Moulsford,  Didcot  Junction,  Steventon, 
Wantage  Road,  and  Uffington,  after  which  it  enters  Wilts.  From 
Slough  (Bucks)  a  branch  runs  south  to  Eton  and  AVindsor  ;  from 
Didcot  there  is  a  branch  to  Oxford,  by  means  of  which  Reading 
is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  north.  At  Radley, 
on  this  line,  a  short  branch  runs  west  to  Abingdon.  From  Didcot 
there  is  also  a  branch  southwards  to  Newbury,  and  thence  to 
Winchester  (Hants)  and  the  south.  From  Maidenhead  a  branch 
runs  to  Oxford  by  way  of  Cookham,  High  Wycombe  (Bucks), 
and  Thame  (Ox.).  There  are  short  branches  from  Twyford  to 
Henley-on-Thames,  from  Moulsford  to  Wallingford,  and  from 
Uffington  to  Faringdon.  Westward  from  Reading  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  a  line  which  passes  through 
Newbury  and  Hungerford,  and  thence  proceeds  by  the  new 
main  line  to  Weymouth.  The  London  and  KSouth  Western 
and  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railways  have  a  line 
in  common  from  Reading  to  Wokingham,  where  they  diverge, 
the  former  running  by  Ascot,  Staines  (branch  to  Windsor), 
and  Richmond  to  London ;  and  the  latter  by  Guildford  to 
Reigate,  through  which  Reading  is  connected  with  the  entire 
southern  system  and  with  London.  From  Reading  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  goes  south  to  Basingstoke,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  main  line  from  London  to  Plymouth. 
The  Lambourn  Valley  Light  Railway,  12 J  miles  in  length, 
connects  Lambourn  with  Newbury.    It  was  opened  in  1898. 


RiVEES  AND  Canals. 

The  Thames  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county  near  Lech- 
lade,  and,  in  a  circuitous  course  of  110  miles,  divides  it  from 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Oxford,  and  communicates  with  the  Severn  by  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal. 

At  Abingdon  the  Ock  joins  the  Thames.  This  river^  rises  near 
Shrivenham,  runs  a  course  of  20  miles,  during  wdiicli  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pike. 

Near  Sonning  the  Thames  receives  "the  Kennet  swift,  for  silver 
eels  renowned."  The  Kennet  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  Berkshire 
near  Hungerford,  and  flows  for  30  miles  before  it  is  merged  in  the 
bigger  river.  It  has  two  tributaries  :  the  Lambourn,  and  the 
Enborne,  Embourn,  or  Ambourn.  The  Lambourn  rises  in  the  chalk 
hills  above  Lambourn  village,  has  a  course  of  15  miles,  and  flows 
into  the  Kennet  near  Newbury.  The  Enborne  rises  at  Inki^en, 
flows  for  17  miles,  and  meets  the  Kennet  near  Aldermaston.  Both 
Kennet  and  Lambourn  are  good  fishing  streams,  and  produce 
trout,  eels,  crayfish,  roach,  and  dace.    The  trout  of  Kennet  are  of 
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great  size,  those  of  the  Lambourn  of  paler  colour,  and  not  so  much 
esteemed.  The  Kennet  has  been  made  navigable  from  Newbury 
to  the  Thames,  a  distance  by  stream  of  20  miles. 

"The  Loddon  slow  with  verdant  alders  crowned,"  falls  into 
the  Thames  at  Keacling.  The  Blackwater  rises  near  Aldershot, 
in  Hampshire,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Surrey  and 
Hampshire  for  7  m.  ;  then  for  8  or  9  m.  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  flows  for  12  m. 
within  the  county,  passing  through  Hurst  Park,  and  receiving 
the  Emme  brook  on  the  way.  The  small  river  Cole  rises  near 
Shrivenham,  divides  Berks  from  Wilts,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
near  Lechlade. 

Berkshire  is  not  lacking  in  canal  communication.  In  the  N. 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  runs  from  Abingdon  past  Wantage 
to  Semington,  in  Wilts,  where  it  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal.  In  the  S.  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  runs  from  Newbury, 
vid  Hungerford  and  Devizes,  to  Bath,  and  thence  by  the  Avon  to 
Bristol  and  the  Severn.  Berkshire  has  also  a  waterway  to  the  W. 
in  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal. 


Industry  and  Manufactures. 

In  Ashmole's  time  the  Berkshire  land  brought  heavy  rents,  but 
even  when  he  wrote  (c.  1720)  the  "  Clothing-manufacture,  which 
was  the  greatest  in  Newbury  and  Reading,  and  supplied  almost 
the  whole  nation,  had  long  lost  its  antient  credit."  The  Berkshire 
of  to-day  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural  and  resident,  though 
Heading,  a  populous  railway-centre,  can  boast  of  the  establish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Huntley  k  Palmers,  the  biscuit-makers,  and  of 
Messrs.  Suttons,  the  seedsmen. 

Geology. 

The  Geological  formations  that  come  to  the  surface  within  the 
county  are  given  in  descending  order  as  follows  : — Post-Tertiary, 
inclucling  Clay  with  Flints,  Low-level  Alluvium,  and  High- 
level  Alluvium  and  Gravels.  The  clay  with  flints  is  to  be 
found  covering  considerable  areas  of  the  central  chalk.  The 
low-level  alluvium  is  well  represented  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ock  with  the  Thames,  and  also  in  the  Kennet  valley,  where 
the  interesting  irrigated  meadows  owe  their  origin  to  this  deposit, 
which  near  Newbury  is  made  up  of  alternate  beds  of  peat,  clay, 
and  shell  marl.  In  these  deposits  bones  of  the  roe-deer,  wild  boar, 
ox,  wolf,  and  beaver  have  been  found.  The  Low-level  Alluvium 
is  found  along  a  large  tract  of  meadow-land  between  Marlow 
and  Windsor.  The  high-level  alluvium  is  found  at  Culhani, 
Wytham,  North  Hinksey,  etc. 

The  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  consisting  of  the  Bagshot  Beds, 
which  cover  large  tracts  of  the  heathy  country  near  Sandhurst 
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and  Wokingham ;  the  London  Clay,  which  is  especially  repre- 
sented over  a  wide  area  between  Eeading  and  Windsor,  and  at 
the  hills  of  Bowsey,  Ashley,  and  Crazey,  give  a  distinct  character 
to  the  scenery,  the  former  being  454  ft.  in  altitude.  The  northern 
outcrop  of  the  London  Clay  is  a  broad  one,  the  range  of  hills 
from  Cold  Ash  Common  to  Mare's  Eidges  consisting  greatly  of 
this  formation,  and  there  are  also  many  outliers.  The  Keading 
Beds  once  formed  an  unbroken  sheet  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  chalk,  and  although  they  have  been  largely  swept  away  by 
denudation,  a  very  large  number  of  outliers  testify  that  they  had 
formerly  a  much  wider  range.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
areas  may  be  mentioned  Curridge  Common,  Wickham  Heath, 
Snelsmore  Common,  Frilsham,  Tilehurst,  Yattendon,  Greenham, 
and  Crookham  Commons. 

The  Secondary,  or  Mesozoic,  formation,  consisting  of  the 
Cretaceous  Beds— namely,  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  and 
Gault— are  well  represented.  The  whole  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Chalk,  which  in  the  White 
Horse  Hill  reaches  an  altitude  of  840  ft.,  and  at  Walbury,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Kennet,  of  959  ft.  Windsor  Castle  is  situated 
on  an  inlying  boss  of  chalk,  which  is  distinct  from  the  main  mass. 
At  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  more  pervious  portions  of  the 
chalk  with  the  chalk  marl,  numerous  powerful  springs  are  thrown 
out,  which  are  largely  utilised  for  the  growth  of  watercress,  as  at 
Ashbury ;  and  the  situation  of  the  long  line  of  villages  at  the 
base  of  the  chalk  escarpment  is  due  to  the  early  settlers  choosing 
their  home  near  to  the  copious  supply  of  water.  At  Kintbury 
there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  whiting — as  much  as 
2000  tons  having  been  made  in  a  single  year.  The  Upper 
Greensand  occupies  a  belt  of  country  from  the  Wiltshire 
border  on  the  W.  to  the  Oxfordshire  border  on  the  E. 

The  Gault  forms  a  zone  varying  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width  on  the  N.  of  the  L^pper  Greensand,  and  consists  of  flat 
and  uninteresting  scenery,  while  the  soil  is  often  stiff  and  heavy. 
The  Neocomian  Beds  are  represented  by  the  Lower  Greensand, 
and  consist  in  the  main  of  sands,  often  coarse  and  pebbly,  usually 
more  or  less  rusty  in  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  oxide  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  iron 
ore.  One  of  its  local  variations  is  the  Faringdon  gravel,  which  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  finely  comminuted  shells  and  hard 
parts  of  other  organisms,  in  which  are  embedded  fossil  sponges, 
molluscs,  brachiopods,  and  sea  urchins.  Among  the  characteristic 
fossils  figured  in  Phillips'  Geology  of  Oxford "  are  Manon 
Faring donensis^  Cidaris  Failing donensis,  and  Lima  Faringdon- 
ensis.  An  outlier  of  the  greensand  at  Boar's  Hill  reaches  535  ft. 
in  altitude,  and  affords  a  very  beautiful  view  over  Oxford  and 
the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  ;  Faringdon  Clump  and  Badbury 
Hill  are  capped  with  this  deposit,  and  the  river  Thames  cuts 
through   some  picturesque  cliffs  of  the  Lower  Greensand  at 
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Clifton  Hampden.  The  Jurassic  Beds  are  represented  by  the 
Portland  Beds,  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  the  Corallian  Beds, 
and  the  Oxford  Clay.  The  first  of  these  consists  only  of  a 
small  outlier,  on  which  the  village  of  Bourton,  near  Shrivenham, 
is  built.  The  Kimmeridge  Clay  forms  a  tract  of  unpicturesque 
country,  with  a  stiff,  cold,  damp  soil.  In  the  W.  of  the  county 
it  forms  flat,  wet  fields  about  Shrivenham,  and  extends  as  far  as 
Longcot ;  then  it  is  concealed  by  the  Faringdon  Sponge-gravels 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  and,  owing  to  the  unconformity  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  formations,  the 
Lower  Greensand  strata  rest  directly  on  the  Coral  Bag.  The 
Kimmeridge  Clay  reappears  on  the  E.  side  of  Coles'  Pits,  and  then 
stretches  as  a  band  of  varying  width  (1  to  3  m.),  principally  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Ock,  as  far  E.  as  Sutton  Courtney.  It  also 
forms  a  zone  round  the  eminences  of  Boar's  Hill  and  Cumnor. 

The  Corallian  Beds  form  a  plateau  rising  in  a  low  escarpment 
on  the  N.  above  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  have  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
S.  The  soil  is  light  and  open,  sandy  or  rubbly,  according  as  sand 
or  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock.  At  Wytham  the  formation  rises 
as  an  outlier  to  a  height  of  538  ft.  The  Oxford  Clay,  the  oldest 
geological  formation  in  Berkshire,  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  low- 
lying  land  a  mile  or  two  across,  bordering  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Thames  from  Lechlade  to  Botley,  It  also  stretches  from 
Coleshill  to  Lechlade  (the  village  of  North  Hinksey  is  situated 
on  it),  a  narrow  strip  runs  round  Wytham  Hill,  and  an  irregular 
piece  reaches  as  far  S.  as  Iffley.  It  is  probably  as  much  as  500  ft. 
thick  in  the  county,  and  everywhere  its  soil  is  damp  and  cold,  and 
usually  under  pasture. 

Botany. 

From  the  varied  nature  of  the  geology  and  soils  of  the  county 
the  flora  is  of  an  interesting  character,  and  comprises  a  larger 
number  of  species  than  other  counties  of  larger  acreage.  The 
large  extent  of  heaths  and  bogs  in  the  southern,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  more  central,  portion  of  the  county,  the  extensive  woodlands, 
the  large  area  of  chalk  downs,  and  the  alluvial  meadows  which 
border  the  Thames  along  the  110  miles  of  its  Berkshire  course,  are 
all  factors  of  importance  in  contributing  to  the  number  of  native 
species  of  the  county.  In  my  "  Flora  "  of  the  county  I  enumerated 
as  ''plants  native  to  the  county,  893;  plants  Avhich  are  denizens 
only,  45,  and  colonists,  56,  making  a  grand  total  of  994  species." 
In  addition,  15  other  species  are  either  extinct  or  have  been 
improperly  recorded,  and  200  species  are  of  casual  occurrence,  or 
have  been  introduced.  We  have  no  species  peculiar  to  the  county 
(unless  the  Loddon  Pondweed  can  be  called  a  true  species), 
but  one  of  the  most  local  of  British  plants  occurs  on  the  Bagshot 
Sands  near  Sandhurst,  namely,  Illecehrum  verticillatum^  previously 
to  its  discovery  in  Berkshire  known  only  from  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
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Another  rarity  from  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Elatine  Hydro- 
2nper,  elsewhere  known  from  Surrey  and  Anglesey.  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  occurs  on  the  central  chalk  downs  and  in  one  locality 
on  the  Coralline  Oolite.  The  very  local  Orchis  militaris  still 
sparingly  occurs  by  the  chalk  woods.  A  plant  which  is  very  rare 
in  southern  Britain,  Galinm  sylvestre,  is  also  found  on  one  of  the 
chalk-slopes  near  Sulham,  and  the  beautiful  Myosotis  sylvatica 
adorns  one  of  the  hanging  woods  on  Riever  Hill,  near  Hun'gerford; 
and  \\\  some  woods  in  the  central  part  of  the  chalk  downs, 
the  Ornithogalmn  inirenaicum  occurs  in  considerable  quantity. 
Another  feature  of  the  chalk  woods  is  the  beautiful  Solomon's 
Seal,  Polygonatum  mnltijiorum^  which,  though  here  extremely 
abundant,  is  extremely  rare  in  the  similar  woods  on  the  Oxford- 
shire side  of  the  river.  The  Hy,  the  frog,  the  bee,  two  kinds  of  the 
butterfly,  and  the  pyramidal  orchids  are  also  found,  as  well  as  the 
white  helleborine,  the  fragrant  orchis,  both  species  of  marsh  orchis, 
the  dwarf  orchis,  and  the  musk  orchis — though  this  last  is  very 
local. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  flora  of  the  grassy  chalk  downs 
is  the  beautiful  chalk  milkwort,  which  forms  round  patches  of 
the  purest  blue-coloured  flowers.  In  barer  places  the  Hippocrepis 
<:omosa  affords  a  charming  contrast  in  its  rich  yellow  flowers. 
Here,  too,  occur  Thesium  humifusum^  and  the  As2)erula  cynanchica 
is  especially  abundant.  Dotted  over  the  area  of  the  chalk  downs 
is  Senecio  campestris.  The  woodlands  on  the  chalk  also  afiord 
Hellehoris  viridis,  var.  occidentalism  Atropa  Belladonna,  Neottia 
Nidus-avis,  Hypopitys  Monotropa,  Epipactis  latifolia,  E.  violacea, 
Paris  quadrifolia,  Daphne  Mezereum  and  Laureola,  and  Ruscus 
aculeatus. 

A  very  local  species,  namely  Gentiana  germanica,  with  a  hybrid. 
O.  Pamplinii,  discovered  for  the  first  time  by  the  author,  occurs 
on  one  of  the  old  British  earthworks  which  dominates  the  Vale  of 
the  White  Horse.  Bagley  Wood  has  long  been  known  as  the  place 
of  growth  of  the  delicate  little  ivy-leaved  campanula  ;  the  graceful 
Carex  pendula  is  extremely  abundant  in  Wytham  woods,  and  the 
handsome  Scirpus  sylvaticus  is  still  found  near  Hinksey.  The 
wood-side  near  Tubney  is  festooned  with  the  rare  Polygonum 
dumetorum  and  the  showy  Lathyrus  sylvestris.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Vale,  on  some  meadows  on  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  a  spring  of 
water  which  has  percolated  through  the  Coralline  Oolite  is  suffi- 
ciently charged  with  saline  matter  to  be  distinctly  salt  to  the  taste. 
This  exerts  a  marked  effect  on  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity,  for 
in  this  midland  locality  we  have  several  planes  whose  natural 
habitat  is  by  the  sea.  For  instance,  the  sea  sj^urrey,  Tissa  or 
Buda  marina,  Schpus  maritimus,  Carex  distans,  Xannichellia 
p^edunculata,  Oenanthe  Lachenalii,  and  Juncus  Gerardi.  The 
upland  meadows  of  the  Thames  yield  the  fritillary  ;  it  is  particu- 
larly abundant  near  Oxford,  but  somewhat  less  frequent  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Kennet  and  Loddon.    At  intervals  along  the 
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Thames  from  Kennington  southwards  the  beautiful  "  snowflake  " 
is  to  be  found,  while  the  fringed  water-lily  {Limnanthomum)  i& 
to  be  seen  floating  upon  the  water.  The  water  soldier  occurs  in 
some  ditches  near  Abingdon,  where  the  large  spearwort  is  also 
found.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  riparian  flora  of  the  Thames 
is  Siium  latifolium^  which,  with  the  great  water-dock  and  reed- 
grass  {Phragmites)  and  the  two  species  of  reed-mace,  give  a  very 
picturesque  effect.  The  irrigated  water  meadows  of  the  Kennet, 
with  the  extensive  reed-beds,  also  offer  many  interesting  plants, 
two  of  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Berkshire  part  of  the  upper 
Thames,  namely,  Oenanthe  crocata  and  Geiim  rivale.  The  abund- 
ance of  the  former  species  in  southern  Berkshire  contrasts  strangely 
with  its  extremely  local  distribution  in  Oxfordshire.  Near  South- 
cote  another  umbelliferous  rarity  occurs  in  Smyrnium  Olusatrum. 
At  Virginia  Water  a  hybrid  of  Scutellaria  galericulata  with  minor 
occurs  plentifully.  In  that  ornamental  piece  of  water  Potamogeton 
alpinus  and  P.  ohtusifolius  and  Elatine  hexandra  are  found,  but 
the  latter  is  just  outside  the  Berkshire  boundary.  The  heathlands 
yield  several  species  which  are  not  found  in  Oxfordshire :  these 
include  Hypochoiris  glabra^  Scirjms  ccespitosus,  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia,  D.  longifolia,  Equisetum  sylvaticum,  Carex  canescens,  C. 
€lo7igata,  C.  Pimminghausiana,  Ryiichospora  alba,  Narthecium 
ossifragrum,  Sagina  subulata,  Lycopodium  inundatum,  Agrostis 
setacea,  Pammctdus  Lenormandi,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  Myo- 
sotis  repens,  Myrica  Gale,  Phegopteris,  Elatine  hexandra,  and 
Pilularia.  The  marshes  afford  Carex  elata,  the  marshy  woods 
G.  IcBvigata,  and  the  heathy  woods  Osmunda,  which  are  not  found 
in  Oxfordshire. 

One  plant  of  especial  interest  is  found  in  the  river  Loddon,  the 
only  locality  for  it  known  at  the  present  time — ndimQly,  Potamogeton 
Drucei,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  P.  alpinus  with  some 
other  species.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  pondweed  known  in  Britain. 
In  the  north  of  the  county  another  local  pondweed,  P.  coloratus, 
occurs  in  a  bog  on  the  Coralline  Oolite  with  Utrictdaria  major 
and  minor,  Epipactis  2Mlustris,  Orchis  incarnata,  Samolus,  and 
many  interesting  sedges.  In  a  wood  near  Pusey  the  Russian 
balsam,  Impatiens  parviflora,  is  abundant,  and  in  another  wood 
in  the  same  district  Lilium  Martagon  abounds.  The  Enborne 
brook  and  the  Kennet  are  bordered  with  two  North  American 
plants  now  completely  naturalised,  one  the  yellow  monkey-flower 
Mimulus  Langsdorfii,  the  other  Impatiens  bicolor,  the  showy  orange 
flowers  of  the  latter  being  very  conspicuous. 

The  arable  fields  on  the  chalk  afford  Fumaria  densiflora, 
F.  Vaillantii,  and  F.  parviflora.  In  these,  too,  the  author  dis- 
covered a  new  species  of  grass  (Bromus  interruptus),  which  has 
since  been  found  in  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  Hants,  Bucks,  and 
other  counties.  In  a  wood  near  Hungerford  Poa  Chaixii  occurs 
in  what  may  be  a  native  situation.  The  arable  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandhurst  and   Old  Windsor  afford  Ajoera 
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Spica-venti^  Arnoseris,  and  Filago  apiculata^  and  the  marshes  near 
Waltham  Alojjocurus  fulvus.  An  upland  meadow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kintbury  has  a  magnificent  show  of  the  spring  crocus, 
and  another  near  Watchfield  is  full  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  The 
yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  lingers  in  the  country  made  celebrated 
by  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  brambles  are  extremely  well  represented,  few  if  any  British 
counties  affording  so  large  a  number  of  species ;  the  Boar's  Hill 
range  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  College  being  par- 
ticularly rich.  Among  the  rarer  species  may  be  mentioned 
R.  nessensis^  R.  Jissus,  R.  holerythros,  R.  sulcatus,  R.  Colemanniy 
R.  lentiginosus^  R,  Questierii,  and  R.  inercicus. 

Among  the  roses  we  have  R.  sepium  (agrestis),  R.  systyla,  and 
R.  glaiica, 

[For  a  full  enumeration  of  the  plants  of  Berkshire,  as  well  as. 
a  history  and  biography  of  the  botanists  of  the  county,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  geology,  the  admirable  "Flora  of  Berkshire,"  by 
G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  who  has  contributed  the 
foregoing  note  on  the  Botany  and  Geology,  may  be  consulted.  It 
is  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.] 

Berkshire  is  famous  for  its  box-trees,  hollies,  and  yews.  Of 
the  last  Cowper  sang : 

"  Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  sun  ;  and  in  their  shady  walks, 
And  long  protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day." 


Roman  Eemains. 

Berkshire  contains  no  Roman  remains  of  first-rate  importance,, 
but  it  has  its  fair  share  of  the  ordinary  vestiges  of  Roman  occu- 
pation, and  these  naturally  occur  most  frequently  along  the  lines 
of  communication.  Here  first  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
river  Thames,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulsford  and 
Wallingford  becomes  regularly  fordable.  Below  this  the  common 
means  of  crossing  seem  to  have  been  the  bridge  at  Staines 
{Pontes)^  and  at  Bray,  where  a  small  Roman  fort  guards  that 
passage,  w^hich  was  in  common  use  till  the  erection  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge  diverted  the  traffic,  Streatley  was  no  doubt,  as  its  name 
would  suggest,  a  place  of  roads ;  but  in  the  various  tracks  which 
converge  there,  nothing  distinctly  Roman  is  traceable.  Above 
this  fords  become  frequent  and,  especially  opposite  Dorchester^ 
Roman  remains  abound.  At  Long  Wittenham  a  cemetery  has 
been  opened,  and  something  like  a  Romano-British  village  is  being 
now  excavated.  In  this  part  of  the  county  Sutton  Courtney  and 
Abingdon  have  yielded  odds  and  ends,  while  away  from  the  river 
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there  is  a  pottery  at  Sunningwell,  and  a  villa  at  Frilford,  un- 
earthed in  1885,  together  with  other  foundations  and  a  cemetery. 
Next  to  the  Thames,  the  most  important  highway  is  the  great 
western  road,  which  ran  from  London  to  Bath,  via  Staines, 
Silchester,  Speen,  and  Marlborough.  Under  the  title  of  the 
Devil's  Highway  this  road  is  for  miles  the  southern  boundary  of 
Berkshire,  and  on  its  track  occurs  a  small  settlement  at  Wickham 
Bushes,  Easthampstead.  Silchester  itself  is  in  Hampshire  (though 
the  treasures  found  there  adorn  Reading  Museum),  but  the  amphi- 
theatre and  cemetery  of  the  town,  with  many  of  the  numerous 
earthworks  belonging  to  the  oppidum^  are  in  Berks.  W.  of 
Silchester  the  road  cannot  be  exactly  traced.  The  Impstone,  a 
well-known  landmark,  is  very  likely  a  truncated  milestone, 
originally  scored  with  the  usual  imperial  inscription.  Brimpton 
Church,  with  its  Boman  brick,  cannot  have  been  far  off  the  line. 
Of  the  settlement  at  Speen  (Spinis)  no  real  vestige  remains,  but 
here  the  road  forks — one  branch  following  the  Lambourn  valley 
towards  Cirencester,  the  other  keeping  to  the  Kennet  towards 
Hungerford.  The  former,  called  the  Baydon  Way,  passes  a 
district  teeming  with  antiquities — villas  at  Lambourn,  ShefFord, 
Wyfield,  and  Wickham,  and  a  hoard  of  800  coins  at  Boxford  being 
perhaps  the  most  notable  finds.  The  main  road  towards  Hunger- 
ford  passes  through  an  unproductive  area.  To  the  N.  and  W. 
of  Speen,  near  the  Didcot  and  Newbury  Railway,  trackways  run 
towards  Dorchester,  Streatley,  and  Wallingford,  which,  like  the 
Ridge  way  and  Portway,  on  the  shoulder  and  foot  of  White  Horse 
Hill,  are  of  unknown  antiquity.  In  no  place  is  there  evidence  of 
Roman  work  in  the  making  of  these  ways  ;  but  villas  at  Marl  stone, 
Beche  Farm,  Frilsham,  and  Hampstead  Norris,  together  with  one 
at  Woolstone  on  the  Portway,  make  it  probable  that  all  or  most 
of  these  routes  were  known  to  the  conquerors.  The  same  conclu- 
sion as  to  a  track  from  Bray  towards  Reading  is  supported  by 
the  foundations  at  the  two  Walthams  and  the  villa  at  Weycock. 
It  is  probable  that  a  thoroughfare  quitted  the  N.  gate  of  Silchester, 
and  the  line  of  it  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  the  modern 
highway  from  Theale  to  Pangbourne,  leading  to  miscellaneous 
discoveries  at  the  latter  village,  and  a  villa  cut  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Basildon. 


Chueches,  Etc. 

Setting  aside  the  magnificent  Perpendicular  chapel  of  Windsor 
Castle,  Berkshire  possesses  neither  cathedral,  conventual,  nor  first- 
grade  parish  church.  It  could  once  boast  of  two  great  Benedictine 
abbeys — Abingdon  with  a  church  nearly  450  ft.  long,  and  Reading 
with  one  over  500  ft.,  that  ranked  among  the  very  largest  of 
English  cathedrals.  Reading  was,  moreover,  a  mitred  abbey,  and 
its  abbot  was  inferior  only  in  precedence  to  those  of  Glastonbury 
and  St.  Albans.    At  Reading  practically  nothing  remains  except 
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some  exceedingly  uninteresting  cores  of  walls ;  at  Abingdon  are 
to  be  seen  parts  of  the  abbot's  house,  and  some  domestic  buildings 
(recently  rendered  much  more  accessible),  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  church.  Abingdon  (St.  Helen),  Newbury,  Faringdon,  and 
"Wantage  have  fine  town  churches  ;  Shottesbrooke  is  a  Decorated 
building  of  exceptional  beauty ;  Lambourn  and  Buckland  are 
Transitional  and  spacious.  Much  of  interest  will  be  found  at 
Childrey,  Sparsholt,  West  Hanney,  Charney,  Stanford  Dingley^ 
Ashbury,  Drayton,  Warfield,Uffin^!:ton,  Hagbourne,  North  Moreton, 
and  Blewbury.  The  very  small  early  Norman  churches  of  Upton  and 
Padwortli  have  been  maltreated  in  modern  times.  The  churches- 
nearest  London  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  uninteresting, 
and  as  a  county  Berkshire  churches  have  suffered  more  perhaps 
than  those  of  any  other  at  the  hands  of  "restorers." 

^ "  It  is  surely  a  lamentable  proof,"  says  Clarke,  the  Berkshire 
historian,  "  of  the  very  little  care  and  attention  paid  to  these 
edifices  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  that  so  many  of  the 
most  precious  ornaments  which  escaped  the  reforming  mobs  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  should  have  suffered  destruction  from 
mere  negligence  in  a  later  and  perfectly  tranquil  period."  Since 
Clarke's  day  the  evil  has  grown,  chiefiy  through  the  deplorable 
archaeological  ignorance  of  the  clergy  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Oxford  revival  of  Gothic  has  wrought  more  havoc 
with  church  fabrics  in  Berkshire  than  did  Reformation  and  .Re- 
bellion together.  Brasses  are  fairly  common,  though  there  are 
none  of  exceptional  merit.  Low-side  windows  are  rarer  than  in 
Oxfordshire.  There  are  round  towers  at  Welford  and  West 
Shefibrd. 

Of  castles  little  enough  remains  except  Windsor.  Of  Aldworth 
and  Beaumyss  (seats  of  the  de  la  Beches)  nothing  is  left  save  the 
moated  enclosure  of  the  latter.  At  Donnington  the  great  gateway 
stands  ;  at  Wallingford  the  earthworks  are  fairly  perfect ;  but 
Newbury  is  a  mere  name,  while  Brightwell,  Reading,  and 
Faringdon  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Stephen  and  the  Empress,  and  were  destroyed  as  Adulterine 
when  peace  was  restored. 

In  mediaeval  or  Elizabethan  houses  Berkshire  is  not  rich, 
and  compares  unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  Oxfordshire. 
Appleton,  Sutton,  East  Hendred,  Ockwells,  Ufton,  and  the 
gallant  Elizabethan  house  at  Shaw  are  most  interesting.  But 
in  its  modern  residences,  and  in  the  number  and  great  beauty  of 
its  parks  (many  stocked  with  deer),  it  excels  any  other  shire  in 
England  of  its  size. 

Few,  indeed,  of  the  old  families  survive.  Fuller,  in  his 
"  Worthies,"  laments  that  "  the  gentry  of  Berkshire,  sown  thick 
m  former  ages,  come  up  thin  in  latter.  May  they  in  future  be 
better  settled  in  their  saddles,  so  that  the  sweet  places  in  the 
county  may  not  be  subject  to  so  many  mutations."  Clarke 
writes :  "  Of  late  years  the  history  of  many  parishes  consists 
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merely  of  a  dry  enumeration  of  successive  purchasers,"  and  the 
process  still  goes  on. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  various  conventual 
institutions,  hospitals,  etc.,  existing  in  Berkshire  previous  to  the 
Dissolution  (fuller  information  is  given  in  the  text)  : — 


€oiiventual  Institutions. 

Benedictine. 

Abingdon  Abbey. 

Bromhale  (nunnery). 

Bisham  (refounded  1.536-9  as  a 

B.  mitred  abbey). 
Hurley  Priory. 
Reading  (mitred  abbey). 
Wallingford  Priory. 

Augustinian. 

Bisham  (1338—1586). 

Poughiey. 

Sandleford. 

€istercian. 
Faringdon. 

Francucan. 

Beading  Friary. 

Carthusian. 
East  Hendred. 

Ti'initarians . 
Donnington. 

Domioiicans. 
Steventon. 

Templars. 
Bisham  (till  132-). 
Templeton  (Kintbury  parish). 
Brimpton.     (Templeton  and 
Brimpton,    became  after- 
wards Hospitaller.) 

Hosintallers. 
Greenham. 
iShalford. 


Hospitals, 

Abingdon  (St.  Helen). 

Abingdon  (St.  John). 

Donnington. 

Fyfield. 

Hungerford. 

Lambourn. 

Newbury. 

Reading  (St.  Lawrence). 
Reading  (St.  John). 
Reading  (St.  Mary  Magdalene). 
Wallingford. 


Colleges. 

Windsor. 

Shottesbrook. 

Wallingford. 

Monastic  Granges. 

Cumnor,  ^ 
Cbieveley  (Prior's  4.    a-u-  ^ 
Court);  p°  Abingdon. 

Sutton  Courtney,  J 
Charney. 
Bere  Court,  \ 
Bucklebury,  I  to  Reading. 
Cholse^',  J 

Shaw  (The  Grange),  to  Waver- 
ley. 

Kintbury    (Barton    Court),  to 

Amesbury. 
Great  Coxwell,  to  Beaulieu 


Walking  and  Cycling. 

Pedestrians  and  cyclists  will  find  information  regarding  the 
levels  and  surfaces  of  the  roads  at  the  beginning  of  the  various 
Routes. 
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The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  black  only  in  those  routes  where 
they  are  described. 
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2.  Reading  to  Maidenhead,  2 
by    Sonning,  Shottes- 
brook,   and  Bray  (14^ 
miles)  "'.23 

S.  Reading  to  Maidenhead, 
by  Wargrave,  Hurley, 
and  Bisham  (25  miles)  32 

4.  Reading  to  Virginia  Water, 

by     Wokingham  and 
Ascot  (15  miles)   ...  37 

5.  Hungerford  to  Reading, 

by  Kintbury,  Newbury, 
Thatcham,  and  Alder- 
maston  (25  miles).    .    .  44 

6.  Wallingford  to  Reading, 

by  iStreatley,  Basildon, 
and  Pangbourne  (14J- 
miles)  58 

7.  Newbury  to  Streatley,  by 

Aldworth  (12  miles)  .    .  65 
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8.  Streatley  to  Ashbury,  by 

the  Downs,  Blewbury, 
East  Hagbourne,  Want- 
age, and  Uffington  (22J 
miles)  76 

9.  The  Ridge  way:  Alfred's 

Camp,  Ashdown  Park, 
Wayland  Smith's  Cave, 
Uffington  Castle,  and 
Scutchamore  Knob  (15 
miles) .......  87 

10.  Newbury  to  Oxford,  by 

Ilsley  and  Abingdon  (26 

miles)  92 

11.  Newbury  to  Lambourn, 

by  Boxford    and  East 
Garston  (12^  miles)  -    .  103 

12.  Hungerford  to  Abingdon, 

by  Wantage  (23  miles)  .  109 

13.  Wantage   to  Faringdon, 

by     Denchworth  and 
Charney  (9  miles)     .  .113 

14.  Faringdon  to  Oxford,  by 

Buckland  and  Cumnor 

(17  miles)  117 
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-tt-  WINDSOR  is  easily  reached  from 
almost  any  part  of  London,  either  from 
Paddington,  G.W.R.  (about  |  hour  by 
fastest  trains),  or  by  the  S.W.R.  from 
"Waterloo,  through  Richmond,  Staines,  and 
Datchet.  The  latter  route  is  a  little  the 
longer  (1  hour),  but  skirts  the  Thames  and 
affords  very  fine  views  of  the  Castle  and 
Home  Park.  Carriages  and  flys  are  to  be 
had  at  either  terminus. 

Near  the  S.W.  station  at  Windsor 
were  burnt,  in  1544,  the  *'  Windsor 
Martyrs,"  Testwood,  Filmer,  and 
Peerson.  Their  companion,  Mar- 
bech,  narrowly  escaped,  but  Test- 
wood  courted  his  fate. 

The  town  of  Windsor,  once  called. 
Windlesore  from  the  winding  river, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  opposite  Eton,  and  has  for 
ages  been  famous  for  its  Castle. 
It  is  an  ancient  borough,  now  re- 
turning one  M.P.  It  is  connected 
with  Eton  and  Datchet  by  iron 
bridges,  and  is  placed  mainly  on 
the  and  W.  of  the  Castle,  the 
curtain  wall  of  which  occupies  the 
E.  side  of  the  High  Street. 

The  Church,  rebuilt  in  1822,  pre- 
serves a  few  monuments  from  an 
older  building. 

The  Town  Hall,  a  pleasantly 
characteristic  building  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  has,  on  the  exterior,  statues 
of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  in  the  hall  por- 
traits of  sovereigns  and  others, 
some  being  the  gift  of  George  IV. 
It  is  said  that  the  municipal 
authorities  after  the  completion  of 
this  building  had  doubts  as  to  its 
stability,  and  insisted  that  Wren 
should  support  the  span  of  the  first 
floor  with  additional  pillars.  The 
architect  humoured  them  by  build- 


ing the  pillars,  but  left  a  space 
between  the  tops  of  them  and  the 
roof. 

Shakespeare's  "  Garter  Inn  "  was 
in  the  High  Street,  on  ground  now 
acquired  by  the  White  Hart  Hotel. 
Near  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hundred  Steps,  on  the  right,  was  a 
house,  destroyed  in  18G0,  supposed 
to  have  been  that  which  Shake- 
speare had  in  his  mind  as  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Page,  in  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  This  part  of  the 
town,  then  called  "Windsor  Under- 
owre,"  was  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Abbot  of  Beading,  The  only 
memorial  of  this  possession  is  ir 
the  Abbot's  Pile,  a  wooden  pile  on 
the  Eton  bank  of  the  Thames,  near 
Tangier  Mill,  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Corporation  fishing. 

There  are  some  beautiful  17th- 
cent.  houses  in  Church  Street 
between  the  Vicarage  and  Town 
Hall ;  but  they  are  deplorably 
neglected,  and  commonplace  build- 
ing has  supplanted  many  old  houses 
in  High  Street  which  had  tiled 
roofs  and  excellent  interiors.  The 
last  good  house  (with  cedars),  in 
Peascod  Street,  has  been  destroyed, 
and  few  suburbs  are  less  attractive 
than  those  which  have  grown  up 
round  this  splendid  mediaeval 
centre. 

A  public  house  in  Peascod  Street, 
called  the  Duke's  Head,  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  the  house 
of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Thither  Charles  II.  used  to  come 
from  the  Castle,  and  thence  they 
used  to  walk  together  to  Filberts, 
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the  house  of  Nell  Gwynn.  At  the 
foot  of  Castle  Hill,  opposite  the 
S.W.R.  station,  are  the  buildings  of 
Travers  College,  where  lived  the 
Naval  Knights  of  Windsor,  until 
the  modern  spirit  disbanded  them. 
The  site  of  the  lodgings  v^^here 
Miss  Burney,  when  in  attendance 
on  the  court,  wrote  her  graphic 
sketches  of  life  at  Windsor,  is 
conjectured  to  be  near  the  present 
stables. 

The  bridge  connecting  Windsor 
with  Eton  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Castle.  An  even  more  striking- 
view  is  to  be  had  from  the  clump  of 
elms  in  the  Brocas  meadow  on  the 
Eton  side  of  the  river.  But  the 
most  characteristic  and  medieval 
impression  was  formerly  obtained 
from  the  far  end  of  the  departure 
platform  of  the  old  G.W.E.  station, 
until  the  group  of  admirably  built 
red  houses  was  disfigured  by  cor- 
rugated iron  and  lofty  new  erec- 
tions. Not  less  remarkable  are  the 
more  distant  views  from  the  high 
ground  of  Bishopsgate  (Great  Park) 
and  Cranbourne  Tower,  whence  the 
proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  as  it  is 
described  by  Burke,  is  seen  rising 
above  a  carpet  of  forest  trees. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.— Adjoining 
the  S.W.  station  in  Thames  Street 
is  an  approach  to  the  Castle,  called 
the  Hundred  Steps,  by  which  access 
is  gained  to  the  Lower  Ward.  They 
are  somewhat  fatiguing  to  ascend. 

Hints  to  Visitors. — The  State 
Apartments  of  Windsor  Castle  are 
open  gratuitously  to  the  public, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Court, 
"  on  such  days  and  at  such  hours 
as  His  Majesty  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint "  (see  "  Index 
and  Directory"  under  "Windsor 
Castle  ").  Three  hours  are  hardly 
enough  to  see  the  Castle,  the 
State  Apartments,  the  Albert  Me- 
morial Chapel,  St.  George's  Chapel, 


and  the  N.  Terrace.  The  latter 
should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its 
splendid  prospect.  The  circuit  of 
the  Three  Terraces,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  sunk  garden  in  front 
of  the  Private  Apartments,  should 
also  be  made  whenever  possible. 

Windsor  was  the  property  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  "  for 
the  hope  of  eternal  reward,  for  the 
remission  of  all  his  sins,  the  sins  of 
his  father,  mother  and  ancestors, 
and  to  the  praise  of  God,"  gave  it 
to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  but 
William  the  Conqueror,  "  being 
enamoured  of  the  pleasant  situa- 
tion of  the  place,  first  built  several 
little  lodges  in  the  forest  for  the 
"  Convenience  of  hunting  " ;  and  at 
last,  justly  estimating  the  com- 
manding situation  of  the  hill, 
obtained  it  in  exchange  for  some 
lands  in  Essex,  and  built  a  Norman 
Castle  on  the  height,  which 
Henry  I.  added  to. 

From  his  reign  to  the  present 
time,  Windsor  Castle  has  been  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  many  great  councils  of  the 
realm  have  been  held  within  its 
walls.  Henry  I.  married  here,  in 
1122,  his  second  wife,  Adeliza, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
w?s  so  furious  at  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  putting  on  the  crown  of 
the  new  Queen,  "  that  he  could 
hardly  be  entreated  by  the  lords  to 
refrain  from  striking  off  that  of  the 
King."  Here  Henry  II.,  as  Fabyan 
narrates,  caused  an  old  eagle  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls,  with  four 
smaller  birds,  of  which  three  tore 
its  body  and  the  fourth  pecked  out 
its  eyes,  and  when  asked  its  mean- 
ing, he  said,  "  These  betoken  my 
four  sons,  which  cease  not  to  pur- 
sue my  death,  especially  my  young- 
est son  John."  John  frequently 
resided  here,  and  hence  his  grant 
of  Magna  Charta  at  Kunnymede. 
Here  many  children  were  born  to 
the  royal  Henrys  and  Edwards, 
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the  greatest  of  whom  (afterwards 
Edward  III.,  born  Nov.  13,  1312), 
hence  derived  his  appellation  of 
Edward  of  Windsor. 

In  this  Castle,  in  1349,  according 
to  Froissart,  he  founded  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  so  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury; and  in  1349  feasted  the 
knights  at  the  round  table  in  his 
new-built  tower  on  the  mound. 
After  converting  the  old  fortress 
into  a  residence  for  the  Castle 
officers  and  for  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  church,  he  built  a  new  palace 
higher  up  the  hill  to  the  E.  for  his 
own  use,  under  the  superintendence 
of  William  of  Wj^keham.  Two 
captive  kings,  David  II.  of  Scotland 
and  John  of  France,  were  here 
entertained ;  and  here  James  I.  of 
Scotland  was  confined  when  he 
wrote  the  "  King's  Quhair,"  and  fell 
in  love  with  his  future  wife,  Joan 
Beaufort,  walking  in  the  gardens 
below  the  Round  Tower.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  married  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent  in  the  Castle  chapel. 
Here,  also,  the  aged  king  sorrowed 
over  the  deathbed  of  Philippa,  the 
"  good  Queen  of  England,"  a  scene 
touchingly  described  by  Froissart. 
Here  was  the  sad  parting  of 
Richard  II.  and  his  Queen  Isabella 
(then  only  11  years  old),  described 
by  Froissart:  "After  the  canons 
had  chanted  very  sweetly  (in  the 
chapel),  and  the  king  himself  had 
chanted  a  collect  and  made  his 
offerings,  he  took  the  Queen  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  twelve  or 
thirteen  times,  saying  sorrowfully, 
*  Adieu,  madame,  until  we  meet 
again.'  And  the  Queen  began  to 
weep,  saying,  'Alas  !  my  lord,  will 
you  leave  me  here  ? '  Upon  which 
the  king's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  said,  '  By  no  mesms, /fiamye ; 
but  I  will  go  first,  and  you,  via 
chere,  shall  come  there  afterwards.' 
Then  the  king  and  queen  partook 
of  wine  and  comfits  at  the  Deanery, 
and  all  who  chose  did  the  same. 


Afterwards  the  king  stooped  down 
and  took  and  lifted  the  queen  from 
the  ground,  and  held  her  a  long 
while  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
at  least  ten  times,  saying  over^ 
*  Adieu,  7/ia  chere^  until  w^e  meet 
again';  and  then  placed  her  on 
the  ground  and  kissed  her  at  least 
twice  more ;  and,  by  our  Lady,  I 
never  saw  so  great  a  lord  make  so 
much  of,  or  show  such  affection  to 
a  lady,  as  did  King  Richard  to  his 
queen.  Great  pity  it  was  that  they 
separated,  for  they  never  saw  each 
other  more." 

At  Windsor  was  born  Henry  VI., 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  is  said  to  have  prophesied — 

"I,  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth, 
Shall  small  time  reijrn  and  much  get ; 
But  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  reign  long 
and  lose  all," — 

and  to  Windsor  his  body  was,  in 
1484,  moved  from  Chertsey  Abbey, 
and  buried  in  the  opposite  aisle  to 
the  tomb  of  his  enemy  Edward  IV., 
who  was  the  first  of  the  kings  tu 
be  laid  there. 

01:  all  that  took  place  when 
Philip  of  Castile  visited  Henry  VII. 
in  the  Castle,  a  careful  account  is 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
The  earlier  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
life  was  spent  here,  and  here  the 
poet  Earl  of;_'Surrey  wTote  and  died. 

It  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  burial-place  of 
Charles  L,  whose  body  was  brought 
from  the  Dean's  Hall  by  Bishop 
Juxon  and  four  noblemen,  and 
buried  as  best  they  might :  "  The 
Prayer  Book  being  forbidden  then, 
and  the  snow  falling  on  the  pall, 
thus  went  the  white  king  to  his 
grave." 

Here  Anne  received  the  news  of 
Blenheim ;  and  here  she  lost  the 
little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only 
one  of  her  children  who  had  seemed 
likely  to  live. 

Of  the  life  of  George  III.  we 
have  a  description  in  the  diary  of 
Madame  d'Arblay,  which  repeoples. 
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the  Castle  with  historic  personages. 
•George  IV. 's  alterations  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place. 

It  was  at  Windsor  that  Napoleon 
III.  and  his  Empress  visited  Queen 
Yictoria,  and  that  the  Prince  Con- 
sort died  ;  and  indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  qnieter  attractions  of  Balmoral 
^nd  Osborne,  there  were  few  of 
the  joj's  or  sorrows  of  the  life  of 
Queen  Victoria  which  were  not 
witnessed  by  these  walls. 

The  Castle  was  much  altered  by 
George  IV.,  under  Wyatt,  who  was 
knighted,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Wyattville.  Wyatt  professed  to 
preserve  the  general  features  of 
the  ancient  fortress,  and  yet  to 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  comfort;  but  the  lover  of 
history  must  regret  that  the  Castle, 
added  to  by  so  many  kings,  and 
presenting  memorials  of  so  many 
ages,  should  be  reduced  to  a  state 
■of  uniformity.  It  had,  however, 
been  much  more  maltreated  before, 
and  the  added  height  of  the  Bound 
Tower  is  a  work  not  less  effective 
than  skilful.  The  filling  up  of  the 
Castle  ditch  was  very  disastrous, 
but  above,  the  skyline  is  varied  and 
picturesque,  and  Wyatt  is  not  to  be 
blamed  too  severely  for  effacing 
medieval  detail  for  which  little 
respect  was  shown  before  his  age, 
or  is  shown  now. 

It  may  be  useful,  before  entering 
upon  a  general  description,  to  note 
the.  age  of  the  several  buildings 
that  yet  remain, 

It  is  at  its  W.  extremity  only 
that  the  Castle  of  the  13th  cent, 
has  in  any  degree  maintained  its 
original  aspect.  The  N.W.  tower 
(Clewer  Tower,  corrupted  into 
Caesar's)  has  been  used  as  a  belfry 
and  clock-house  probably  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Norden's 
view  (temp.  James  I.)  represents  it 
with  the  cupola  very  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  it  appeared  until  the 
deplorable  and  un-English  altera- 


tions made  in  1872.  The  lower  or 
prison  story  has  remained  intact 
from  its  foundation.  It  consists  of 
a  chamber  22  ft.  in  diameter, 
vaulted  on  plain  massive  stone 
ribs  ;  the  walls  \2\  ft.  thick,  with 
arched  recesses  terminating  in  loop- 
holes. The  whole  is  constructed 
of  chalk,  faced  and  arched  with 
freestone,  and  is  an  interesting  andc 
perfect  specimen  of  the  period ; 
but  it  has  often  been  refaced. 

Henry  II.  —  Foundations  and 
lower  story  of  S.  side  of  Upper 
Ward  from  Devil's  Tower  to  Victoria 
Tower. 

Henry  III. — The  outer  w^alls  of 
the  Lower  Ward,  including  the 
Salisbury  and  Garter  Towers  (re- 
stored), and  the  Clewer  Tower. 
The  wall  of  the  S.  ambulatory  of 
the  Dean's  Cloister,  with  its  iE.E. 
arcade.  The  door  behind  the  altar 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  which  is 
the  W.  door  of  the  chapel  of 
Henry  III.'s  palace.  The  remains  of 
the  Domus  Eegis  on  the  end  of  the 
chapel,  included  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  canons,  and  the  King's 
Hall,  now  the  Chapter  Library, 

Edward  III.  —  The  Gate-house, 
an  old  Norman  gate,  rebuilt  b}" 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  by 
Edward  III.,  N.  of  the  Keep  or 
Round  Tower.  The  Round  Tower, 
in  which  the  woodwork  of  his  time 
remains  supporting  the  existing 
principal  floor.  The  groining  of 
the  Devil's  Tower,  and  the  Rose 
Tower.  The  Dean's  Cloister.  The 
Servants'  Hall  under  the  State 
Apartments,  which  retain  their 
groined  vaults. 

Edward  IV.— St.  George's  Chapel; 
the  arcade  in  the  aisles,  with  their 
groined  vaults,  and  the  Horseslioe 
or  Fetter-lock  cloisters. 

Henry  VIL — The  splendid  groined 
vault  of  the  nave  of  St.  George's. 
The  Tudor  buildings  on  N.  side, 
now  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Library, 
and  the  S.  and  E.  walls  of  the 
Tomb-house. 
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Henry  VIII. — The  groined  vault 
of  the  choir  of  St.  George's.  The 
casing  of  the  W.  or  outer  gateway. 

Elizabeth. — The  Royal  Library, 
and  buildings  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  N.  Terrace. 

The  Castle  consists  of  two  great 
divisions,  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Ward,  separated  by  the  Round 
Tower  or  Keep.  Access  is  allowed 
by  the  Hundred  Steps,  by  Henry 
YIIT.'s  Gateway,  or  by  St.  George's 
Gate,  to  all  the  Cloisters,  the  North 
Terrace,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
Castle  except  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Upper  Ward. 

Proceeding  from  the  railway 
stations  by  the  High  Street,  the 
visitor  will  have  on  his  right  the 
Town  Hall  and  Boehm's  bronze 
Jubilee  statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  will  see  before  him  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  iron  gates  which  form 
the  King's  entrance.  They  lead 
to  St.  George's  Gate,  which  gives 
access  to  the  Upper  Ward  {post). 
On  his  left  will  be  the  principal  en- 
trance by  the  archway  called,  from 
its  building,  Henry  VIII. 's  Gateway, 
flanked  by  two  octagonal  towers  ; 
the  moat  and  ditch  have  been 
filled  up.  This  gateway  leads  into 
the  Lower  Ward,  where,  on  the  rt., 
is  the  long  low  line  of  houses  ap- 
propriated to  the  Military  Knights, 
with  the  Garter  Hall  Tower  of  their 
Governor  in  the  centre,  and  beyond 
this  Henry  lll.'s  Tower.  On  the 
1.  is  the  Salisbury  Tower,  with  the 
Military  Guard-room ;  the  Garter 
Tower ;  and  the  gateway  which 
leads  to  the  Horseshoe  Cloisters, 
where  are  the  houses  of  the  minor 
canons  and  lay  clerks  of  the  chapel. 

Opposite  Henry  VIII.'s  Gateway 
is  St.  George's  Chapel.  Slightly  to 
the  E.  of  its  site  a  chapel  had  been 
built  by  Henry  I.,  and  dedicated 
to  Edward  the  Confessor;  this  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  IIL,  re-dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  the  patron  of 


his  newly-founded  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  ultimately  made  way 
for  the  present  chapel* in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  cent. 

The  mass  of  the  existing  chapel 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  ihe  stone  roof  of  the  nave, 
which  was  of  wood  before,  being 
added  by  Henry  VIL,  and  that  of 
the  choir  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  building  is  232  ft.  long  by 
66  ft.  broad;  transept,  104  ft.  The 
nave  is  of  seven  bays,  the  choir  of 
six,  with  an  E,  ambulatory  and 
N.  and  S.  aisles.  There  are  six 
chapels  thus  arranged : — S.W.,  Lady 
Chapel,  or  Beaufort  Chapel;  N.W., 
Urswick  Chapel;  N.,  Rutland 
Chapel,  also  the  Hastings  Chantry ; 
S.E.,  Lincoln  Chapel;  S.,  King's  (or 
Aldworth)  Chapel,  Braye  Chapel, 
and  the  Oxenbridge  Chantry. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  Perpendicular  work.  By 
the  use  of  flying  buttresses  the  wall 
plate  has  been  reduced  to  little 
more  than  frame  for  the  windows  ; 
and  these,  from  the  flatness  of 
their  arches,  nearly  fill  each  inter- 
val. The  interior  is  therefore  as 
light  as  a  lantern,  and  the  beautiful 
white  glass  of  the  nave,  being  as 
yet  undimmed  by  staining,  adds 
much  to  the  effect.  Inside  no 
portion  is  left  unornamented ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  a  delicate 
panelling  of  Gothic  work,  and  the 
ribs  of  the  columns  spread  over 
the  roof  in  rich  tracery,  adorned 
with  painted  coats-of-arms  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  with 
the  "  Rose  en  soleil."  the  well- 
known  cognizance  of  Edward  IV. 
The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  S. 
porch,  beside  which  notice  a  small 
Brasft,  let  into  the  wall,  in  honour 
of  George  Brook,  yeoman  of  the 
guard  to  four  of  the  Tudors,  with 
this  inscription — 

He  lyved  content  with  nieane  estate, 
And  long  ago  prepared  to  dye  ; 

'J  lie  idle  parson  he  did  hate  ; 

Poor  people's  wants  he  did  supply." 
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The  great  W.  window  occupies 
the  whole  end  of  the  nave,  and 
contains  some  ancient  stained 
glass  collected  from  various  parts 
of  the  chapel,  supplemented  by 
bad  modern  work.  The  side  win- 
dows, by  West,  have  been  removed. 
On  the  1.  is  the  richly-painted 
Lady  Chapel,  or  Bcavfort  Chajjel, 
containing-  two  monuments  of  that 
family  :  one,  an  altar-tomb,  to  the 
founder,  Charles  Somerset,  Earl  of 
Worcester  (d.  1526)  ;  the  other, 
supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  to 
Henry,  1st  Duke  of  Beaufort  (d. 
1699).  The  Marquis  of  Worcester 
(d.  1646),  author  of  the  "  Century 
of  Inventions,"  and  the  faithful 
friend  of  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he 
defended  Kaglan  Castle,  is  buried 
here  without  a  monument.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  rt.,  is  the  Urs wick  C hapel, 
so  called  from  Dean  Christopher 
Urswick  (d.  1505).  Here,  in  a 
theatrical  light,  is  the  monument 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  executed 
by  C.  Wyatt,  from  public  sub- 
scriptions; her  beatified  spirit  is 
represented  rising  from  the  couch 
upon  which  her  corpse  is  lying, 
while  an  angel  bears  the  dead  baby. 
To  make  room  for  this  a  fine  stone 
screen  was  removed  to  the  S.  aisle. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Beaufort 
Chapel,  and  between  two  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  is  a  monument 
erected  by  the  late  Queen  to  the 
memory  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Duke,  by 
Boehm^  resting  on  an  alabaster 
sarcophagus,  designed  by  Scott. 
In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  nave  there 
is  a  statue,  by  Boehm,  of  Leopold  L, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's uncle. 

Beneath  the  modern  organ- 
screen  the  visitor  enters  the  Choir, 
where  the  richness  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  splendour  of  the  dark 
carved  oak,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
YIL,  is  increased  by  the  effect  of 
the  swords,  helmets,  banners,  and 


mantles  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  suspended  over  the  stalls. 
Here  the  installation  ceremonies 
of  the  Order  have  been  performed 
ever  since  their  first  celebration 
on  St.  George's  Day,  1349. 

The  stalls  of  the  Sovereign  and 
princes  of  the  blood  are  under  the 
organ  ;  next  come  those  of  foreign 
sovereigns.  The  brass  plates  at 
the  back  of  the  stalls  bear  the 
names,  arms,  and  dates  of  former 
knights,  forming  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  English  brasses  and  enamel, 
in  which  the  large  and  gaudy 
plates  of  the  present  century  con- 
trast ill  with  the  richer  and  more 
fanciful  work  of  older  time.  (They 
have  been  fully  treated  of  by 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A.)  Ob- 
serve that  in  some  of  the  helmets 
are  dummy  wooden  heads  (lately 
discovered),  possibly  portraits  of 
early  officials.  One  or  two  are  left 
uncovered  and  in  view.  Among 
the  plates  are  those  of  the  Emperors 
Sigismund  and  Charles  V.,  Francis 
I.  of  France,  and  Casimir  IV.  of 
Poland,  who  all  belonged  to  the 
Order,  which,  Denham  declares — 

"  Foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honour  to  their  diadem." 

Lord  Burleigh  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  are  among  the  illustrious 
members  commemorated  here.  The 
Dean  of  Windsor  is  ex-officio  Trea- 
surer of  the  Order. 

In  the  centre  of  the  choir  is  a 
stone  bearing  the  names  of  those 
who  are  interred  in  the  Royal 
Vault  beneath.  Here  Queen  Jane 
Seymour  was  buried  (1537),  with 
the  epitaph  by  Bishop  Godwin — 

"Phoenix  Jana  jacet  nato  Phcenice  dolen- 
dum 

Secula  Phoenices  nulla  tulisse  dnas," 
which  has  been  translated  by  his 
son  Morgan  Godwin  : — 

"  Here  a  Phoenix  liefch,  whose  death 
'J'o  another  Phoenix  gave  breath  ; 
It  is  to  be  lamented  much, 
The  world  at  once  ne'er  knew  two  such." 

Here,  in  1517,  Henry  VIII.  was 
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buried,  by  his  own  desire,  "  by  his 
true  and  loving  wife,  Queen  Jane." 
The  tomb  which  he  ordered  for 
himself,  and  which  is  minutely 
described  by  Speed,  with  its  "quire 
of  XX.  Angels,"  and  innumerable 
other  figures,  was  never  put  up. 
Charles  I.  was  also  buried  here 
"in  silence  and  sorrow,  his  pall 
white  with  the  snow  which  fell 
upon  it  in  its  passage  to  the  chapel, 
Feb.  8,  1649,  without  any  service, 
as  the  Governor  would  not  allow 
Bishop  Juxon  to  bury  the  King- 
after  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England;  neither  would  the  lords 
allow  of  his  way.  There  was  there- 
fore nothing  read  at  the  grave, 
though  the  Bishop's  lips  were 
observed  to  move."  Charles  II., 
from  motives  that  are  variously 
stated  by  Clarendon  and  others, 
professed  a  difficulty  in  finding  the 
place  of  burial;  but  in  1813  the 
coffin  was  discovered  and  opened. 
Sir  H.  Halford,  who  was  present, 
describes  the  complexion  of  the 
face  as  dark  and  discoloured.  The 
shape  of  the  face  was  a  long  oval. 
The  hair  was  thick  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  nearly  black;  that 
of  his  beard  was  of  a  reddish- 
brown.  "  On  holding  up  the  head, 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  had 
evidently  contracted  considerably, 
and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra 
was  cut  through  transversely,  leav- 
ing the  substance  of  the  divided 
portions  smooth  and  even :  an 
appearance  which  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  a  heavy  blow 
from  a  very  sharp  instrument,  and 
which  furnished  the  last  proof 
wanting  to  identify  Charles  I." 

On  this  occasion  the  bone  so 
described  was  sacrilegiously  pur- 
loined ;  but  was  replaced  later  by 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  tomb 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  opened  at  the 
same  time,  when, as  a  bitter  epigram 
declared,  he  look3d — 

"Much  like  a  butcher,  only  somewhat 
paler." 


Compare  Byron's  savage  lines — 

*'  Where  headless  Charles  by  heartless 
Harry  lies,"  etc. 

A  few  steps  farther  E.,  below  the 
first  step  leading  to  the  altar,  is  the 
entrance  to  a  second  Royal  Vault 
(constructed  beneath  Wolsey's 
Tomb-house  by  George  III.),  where 
are  buried — 

Prince  Octavius  and  Prince  Alfred, 
children  of  George  III.,  removed 
from  Westminster  Abbey. 

Augusta,  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
sister  of  George  III. 

Princess  Charlotte  and  Princess 
Elizabeth,  children  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  (afterwards  W^illiam 
IV.). 

Princess  Amelia  .  d.  Nov.  2,1810 
Princess  Charlotte  d.  Nov.  6,  1818 
Queen  Charlotte  .  d.  Nov.  17,  1810 
Duke  of  Kent  .  .  d.  Jan.  23,  1827 
George  III.  .  .  .  d.  Jan.  29,  1820 
Duke  of  York  .  .  d.  Jan.  5,  1827 
George  IV.  .  .  .  d.  June  26,  1830 
Wilham  IV. .  .  .  d.  June  20,  1837 
Princess  Augusta  .  d.  Sept.  22, 1840 
Queen  Adelaide  .  d.  Dec.  2, 1849 
George  V.,  King  of 

Hanover  .    .    .  d.  June  12,  1878 

The  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria, 
took  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
March  25,  1861,  but  in  f  ulfilment  of 
her  own  request,  her  body  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Frogmore. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  also  buried 
here,  Dec.  23,  1861,  but  his  remains 
also  have  been  removed  (jjost).  No 
person  is  allowed  to  enter  the  royal 
vault  without  the  permission  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Tlie  coffins  of 
the  kings  are  covered  with  crimson, 
the  others  with  purple  velvet.  The 
vault  is  surrounded  by  recesses, 
formed  by  Gothic  octagonal 
columns :  each  recess  containing  a 
range  of  four  shelves,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  coffins. 

The  E.  window  of  the  Chapel  was 
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filled  till  lately  by  a  semi-opaque 
picture  of  the  Kesurrection  by  West, 
to  admit  which  much  of  the  ancient 
tracery  was  removed.  This  has 
now  been  restored  and  the  apertures 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  lower 
compartments  represent  "the  acts 
of  a  good  prince."  The  reredos,  by 
Philip,  was  designed  by  Scott.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  some- 
what commonplace  Gothic  pro- 
duces so  solemn  an  effect  as  the 
more  sombre  picture  and  trans- 
parency of  the  old  arrangement. 

On  the  1.  of  the  altar  is  the 
Gothic  iron  screen  for  the  tomb  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Qnentin  Matsys.  Its 
elaborate  tracery  is  one  of  the 
finest  products  of  the  hammer 
existing,  and  merits  minute  inspec- 
tion. Here  hung  the  king's  coat- 
of-mail,  and  his  surcoat  of  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
rubies,  and  gold,  which  were  carried 
off  by  the  Parliamentarian  soldiers 
when  the  chapel  was  defaced  in 
1643.  Above  the  screen  two  oriel 
windows  give  light  to  the  Royal 
closet  or  pew,  occupied  by  the 
King  and  Queen  when  they  at- 
tend divine  service  in  this  chapel. 
The  view  on  looking  back  from 
this  point  is  especially  rich  in 
colour. 

On  March  10,  18(33,  the  marriage 
of  King  Edward  VII.  (then  Prince 
of  Wales)  with  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark  was  celebrated 
in  this  chapel ;  as  was  that  of  the 
Princess  Louise  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  March  21,  1871,  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  to  Princess  Louise 
Margaret  of  Prussia,  March  13, 1879, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  with 
Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck  in  April 
1882. 

In  making  the  circuit  of  the 
chapels,  the  first  in  the  N.  aisle  is 
the  Rutland  Chapel,  with  a  fine 
altar  tomb  of  Sir  George  Manners 


(d.  1513),  ancestor  of  the  Rutland 
family,  and  his  wife  Anne  (d.  1528), 
niece  of  Edward  IV.  The  chapel 
was  founded  by  her  father,  ISir 
Thomas  St.  Leger,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Exeter 
(d.  1476).  He  was  beheaded  in 
1483  for  conspiring  against  his 
brother-in-law,  Richard  III.,  but 
was  allowed  to  be  buried  here,  and 
the  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife 
appear  on  a  brass  on  the  wall  in 
heraldic  dresses. 

Proceeding  E.,  notice  on  the  1.  a 
number  of  stained  windows,  which 
surround  the  choir,  and  are  filled 
with  portraits  of  royal  personages, 
commencing  with  Edward  III.  and 
ending  with  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide.  On  the  r.  is  the  Hastings 
Chantry,  built  by  the  widow  of 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  chamber- 
lain of  Edward  IV.,  to  contain 
his  tomb.  He  was  beheaded  by 
Richard  III.  (1483),  but  afterwards 
allowed  to  be  buried,  "his  body 
with  his  head,"  beside  the  tomb 
of  his  master ;  while  the  priest 
appointed  to  pray  for  his  soul  had 
a  special  house  close  to  the  N.  door 
of  the  chapel.  This  chantry  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  whose 
life  is  represented  in  painting  on 
the  wall.  On  the  r.,  near  this,  is  the 
statue  of  Field-Marshal  William, 
Earl  Harcourt  (1830),  by  Sevier, 
Farther,  on  the  r.,  is  the  tomb  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  was  interred 
here,  April  19,  1483,  "with  great 
funeral  honour  and  heaviness  of 
his  people." 

On  a  stone  near  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  two  of  his  children 
(George,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Mar}^),  who  died  before  him.  His 
queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was 
buried  (1492)  by  her  children  near 
the  king,  but  with  scant  ceremony  ; 
her  grave  is  within  the  choir.  Be- 
yond, on  the  r.,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Princess  Louisa  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
niece  of  Queen  Adelaide,  who  died 
at  Windsor. 
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At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  Room, 
in  which  the  sword  of  Edward  III. 
is  preserved,  and  where  there  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  that  monarch 
in  his  robes  of  state. 

Turning  into  the  S.  aisle  from 
E.  to  W.,  the  first  chapel  on  the 
left  is  the  JAncoln  Chapel,  with  a 
magnificent  altar-tomb  to  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  (d.  1584),  an  eminent 
statesman  in  the  time  of  Henry 
ViII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth, 
under  the  last  of  which  sovereigns 
he  became  Lord  High  Admiral.  He 
is  represented,  with  his  countess, 
lying  upon  a  mat,  with  their  eight 
children  beneath.  The  shrine  of 
John  Shorne  was  removed  hither 
from  North  Marston,  and  the 
stained  windows  which  once  existed 
exhibited  the  history  of  his  miracles 
("John  Shorne,  gentleman  born, 
conjured  the  devil  into  a  boot"). 
Near  this  is  the  memorial  niche  of 
Eichard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (d.  1481).  In  the  centre 
of  the  arch  above  he  is  represented 
kneeling  with  Edward  IV.  before  a 
cross.  Opposite  is  a  niche  where 
he  ordered  a  Breviary  to  be  placed, 
as  the  inscription  tells,  "  to  this 
intent,  that  priests  and  ministers 
of  God's  Church  may  here  have  the 
occupation  thereof,  saying  therein 
their  divine  service,  and  for  all 
other  that  listen  to  say  thereby 
their  devotion."  The  Breviary  was 
replaced  by  a  black-letter  Bible, 
secured  b}^  a  chain,  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, but  the  niche  is  now  empty. 

A  short  distance  west  notice  a 
black  marble  slab  in  the  pavement ; 
it  marks  the  grave  of  Henry  VI,, 
whose  body  was  removed  hither 
from  Chertsey  by  Eichard  III. 

Here  o'er  the  martyr-king  the  marble 
weeps ; 

While  fast  beside  him  once-fear'd  Edward 

sleeps  .  .  . 
The  grave  unites,  where  e'en  the  great 

find  rest. 

And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th' 
opprest."  Pope. 


Stowe  writes  that,  after  his  removal 
here,  "  the  meek  usurper "  was 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  the 
Holy  King  Henry,  and  his  hat  of 
red  velvet  was  thought  to  heal  the 
headache  of  such  as  put  it  on. 
Prayers  to  him  were  inserted  in 
service-books  of  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century. 

Eeformed  opinions  spread  early 
among  the  canons  and  singing-men 
of  the  chapel.  Foxe  says  that:  "  As. 
Testwood  chanced  to  walk  in  the 
church  in  the  afternoon,  and  beheld 
the  pilgrims,  especially  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  how  they  came  in 
by  plumps  with  candles  and  images 
of  wax  in  their  hands,  it  pitied  his- 
heart  to  see  such  great  idolatrie 
committed ;  and  how  easily  the 
people  spent  their  goods  in  coming 
so  farre  to  kiss  a  spur  and  have  an. 
old  hat  set  on  their  heads,  insomuch 
that  hee  could  not  refraine,  but 
went  up  to  them,  and,  with  all 
gentleness,  began  to  exhort  them 
to  leave  such  false  worshipping  of 
dumb  creatures." 

Not  satisfied  with  expostulation, 
Testwood  is  also  said  to  have,  with 
a  key,  knocked  off  the  nose  from  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  carried 
it  in  his  pocket  to  show.  He 
became  one  of  the  Windsor  martyrs. 
Lambarde  also  tells  how  "  Windsore 
was  polluted  with  the  evil  worship 
of  Holy  King  Henry  (as  they  called 
him).  The  seely  bewitched  people 
gadded  on  pilgrimage,  being  per- 
suaded that  a  small  chippe  of  his 
bedstead  (which  was  kept  here) 
was  a  precious  relique,  and  to  put 
upon  a  man's  heade  an  olde  red 
velvet  hatte  of  his  (that  lay  theare) 
was  a  sovereign  medecine  against 
the  headache." 

Proceeding  W.,  on  the  r.  is  a  black 
marble  stone,  with  a  ducal  coronet 
and  the  name  "Charles  Brandon." 
It  covers  the  grave  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  (d.  1545),  who  married 
Mary,  si>ter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  Fiance. 
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Farther  west  is  the  Oxenhridge 
Chapel^  founded  (1522)  by  a  canon 
of  that  name.  It  is  dedicated  to 
iSt.  John  the  Baptist,  and  contains 
some  pictures  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  with  figures  in  the  costume 
of  Henry  VIII.  Near  this  is  the 
screen  removed  from  the  Urswick 
Chapel,  containing  the  monument 
of  its  founder,  with  a  touching 
Latin  epitaph. 

Opposite  is  the  beautiful  little 
King's  (or  Aldivortli)  Chapd,  so 
called  from  the  monuments  of  that 
family  which  it  contains.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Oliver  King,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(1492),  afterwards  (1495)  trans- 
lated to  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
builder  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Bath.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  two 
children  of  his  family  :  "  Dorothy 
King  (1630),  lent  to  her  parents, 
but  speedilie  required  againe " ; 
and  "  William  King  (1633),  being 
soon  wearie  of  his  abode  on  earth, 
left  his  parents  to  preserve  a 
memorial  of  him,  after  10  weeks' 
pilgrimage."  The  stained  windows 
above  this  part  of  the  aisle  repre- 
sent the  Coronation  of  William  III,, 
and  Queen  Anne  presenting  her 
Bounty  to  the  Bishops.  On  the 
r.  are  portraits  on  panels  of 
Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and 
Henry  VII.,  with  an  inscription 
beseeching  praj^ers  for  the  soul  of 
their  Secretary,  Bishop  Oliver  King. 

Beyond  is  a  monument  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  which,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion tells,  was  erected  by  Queen 
Victoria  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  to  her  beloved  aunt, 
Mary  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  A.D. 
1859."  On  the  same  tomb  are 
commemorated  other  members  of 
the  royal  house  of  Gloucester — viz., 
William  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
1805  ;  Maria  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
1807;  Princess  Maria  Matilda  of 
Gloucester,  1775;  William  Frederick 
Duke  oC  Gloucester,  1834;  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester,  1844. 


Near  the  S.  door  is  the  Braye 
Chajyel,  founded  (temp.  Henry  VII.) 
by  Sir  Keginald  Braye  (d. 'l502), 
who  built  the  beautiful  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  is  buried  here  without  a 
tomb.  The  chapel  is  painted  with 
braves  for  flax,  in  allusion  to  his 
name ;  and  the  fetter-lock,  his 
badge,  or  that  of  Edward  of 
Windsor,  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  plan  of  the  horseshoe  cloisters. 
It  contains  the  font,  and  monuments 
to  Thomson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
1612;  Brideoak,  Bishop  of  Chich- 
ester, 1678  (both  were  Deans  of 
Windsor)  ;  the  learned  Dr.  Water- 
land,  1740;  and  Canon  Hallam 
(father  of  the  historian),  1824.  A 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  who  was  killed  in 
South  Africa  during  the  Zulu  war, 
was  placed  in  this  chapel  by  per- 
mission of  Queen  Victoria,  in  May 
1881.  It  consists  of  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  Prince  in  white 
marble,  by  Boelim. 

The  number  of  relics  of  English 
saints  which  enriched  St.  George's 
Chapel  before  the  Keformation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  contained 
bones  of  SS.  Osyth,  Eichard,  David, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  Thomas  of 
Hereford,  William  of  England, 
William  of  York,  and  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  offerings  at 
their  altars  gave  it  great  wealth 
of  jewels,  chalices,  etc.  Much  of 
this,  of  course,  was  lost  at  the 
Reformation,  and  the  building  itself 
suffered  terrible  maltreatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians. 
Christopher  Wren,  the  father  of 
the  architect,  was  then  dean  ;  but 
he  was  driven  out,  and  died  in 
comparative  penury.  Clarendon 
almost  incidentally  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  havoc  made,  when  speaking 
of  the  funeral  of  Charles  1.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  others,  he 
says,  by  permission  "  went  into  the 
church  to  make  choice  of  a  place 
for  burial.  But  when  they  had 
entered  into  it,  which  they  had 
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been  so  well  acquainted  with,  they 
found  it  so  altered  and  transformed 
— all  tombs,  inscriptions,  and  those 
landmarks  pulled  down,  by  which 
all  men  knew  every  particular  place 
in  that  church — and  such  a  dismal 
mutation  over  the  whole,  that  they 
knew  not  where  they  were."  After 
the  funeral,  the  governor,  Colonel 
Whichcot,  "  took  the  keys  of  the 
church,  which  was  seldom  put  to 
any  use."  Bruno  Eyves,  the  first 
dean  after  the  Restoration,  laboured 
zealously  to  repair  the  damage 
done  ;  but,  as  Kickman  remarks, 
all  the  modern  work  is  merely  a 
slavish  copy  of  certain  detached- 
parts,  and  so  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  compositions  of  the 
ancient  architects. 

Some  of  the  woodwork,  however, 
represents  current  events — as  for 
instance,  on  the  back  of  the  sub- 
stalls  the  attempt  on  King  George 
III.'s  life  by  Margaret  Catchpole 
in  London — and  is  not  only  well 
managed,  but  is  an  unusual  in- 
stance of  the  right  use  of  the  art. 

To  the  E.  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
and  separated  by  a  passage,  where 
the  cornice,  worked  with  H.  and 
E.  tied  with  a  love  knot,  marks  the 
date  of  the  union  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Hoy  at  Tomh-ltouse, 
beneath  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
formerly  known  as  the  Wolsey 
Chapel.  This  Chapel  was  built  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  intended  it  for  the 
burial-place  of  the  Tudors  before 
building  his  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  AVolsej^  who  there  began 
a  splendid  monument  for  himself, 
composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  with  brazen  column,  candle- 
sticks, etc.  It  is  said  Benedetti 
received  4250  ducats  for  the  por- 
tion which  he  finished,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  gilding  had 
already  exceeded  £380.  The  un- 
finished tomb  was  seized  by  the 


Parliament  in  1646,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  sold  by  Colonel  Venn, 
governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  as 
"old  brass"  for  J600.  The  black 
marble  sarcophagus  was  allowed 
to  lie  neglected,  till  used  for  its 
present  purpose  as  the  covering 
of  Nelson's  tomb  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Verrio  was  employed  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Tomb-house;  and 
mass  was  performed  there,  which 
led  to  its  being  defaced  by  the 
populace.  After  this  it  remained 
untouched  till  its  partial  restora- 
tion (under  Wyatt)  in  1800  by 
George  III.,  who  constructed  the 
vault  beneath  it,  in  which  he  and 
his  family  are  buried.  On  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort  Queen  Vic- 
toria caused  the  chapel  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  splendid  memorial 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott.  Accordingly  the  walls  were 
panelled  with  "marble  pictures"  by 
Baron  Triqueti\  medallion  portraits 
of  the  Royal  Family  were  executed 
by  Miss  Darant,  the  windows  were 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Clayton 
and  Bell,  the  roof  was  covered  with 
mosaic  by  Salviati,  and  the  floor 
inlaid  with  rare  marbles.  The 
altar  is  a  slab  of  Levanto  marble, 
and  the  reredos  is  inlaid  with 
lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  alabaster, 
and  porphyry.  The  effect  is  costly 
rather  than  harmonious,  and  the 
marble  pictures  are  hardly  success- 
ful, but  the  whole  work  is  a  noble 
effort  of  art-patronage. 

In  the  nave  in  front  of  the  altar 
are  three  altar-tombs.  One  is  a 
magnificent  cenotaph  by  Baron 
Triqveti,  upon  which  reposes  a 
figure  of  the  Prince  Consort  in 
white  marble.  The  body  of  the 
altar-tomb  rests  upon  a  great  slab 
of  black  and  gold  Tuscan  marble  ; 
the  corners  are  supported  by 
angels;  and  statuettes  in  niches 
adorn  the  sides.  Another  is  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Alban3%  by  Bothm. 
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An  altar-tomb,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert^  with  grilles  of  bold  metal 
work,  in  which  aluminium  is  used, 
combined  with  enamels  and  statu- 
ettes, is  being  erected  by  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Behind  the  Albert  Chapel  are  the 
beautiful  Dean's  Cloisters,  built  by 
Edward  II.  Here  the  S.  wall  is 
interesting,  as  being  a  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Chapel  of  Henry  III., 
preserved,  and  adapted  to  its  pre- 
sent purpose,  when  the  rest  of  the 
chapel  (which  occupied  part  of  the 
site  now  filled  by  the  cloisters)  was 
destroyed.  The  details  of  the 
carving  on  the  ancient  capitals  are 
very  curious  ;  and  within  the  first 
arch  is  a  relic  of  mural  painting,  for 
the  promotion  of  which  Henry  III. 
was  so  remarkable  —  namely,  a 
crowned  portrait  of  that  monarch 
himself,  discovered  behind  the 
plaster  in  1859.  Part  of  the  picture 
was  destroyed  ;  but  the  head  re- 
mains intact,  and  a  deed  of  1248 
is  still  extant,  for  payment  to  be 
made  to  William  the  monk  of 
Westminster  for  the  execution  of 
this  very  painting.  The  projecting 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cloister  is  interesting,  as  being 
that  of  the  room  once  occupied  by 
Anne  Boleyn. 

Behind  the  Dean's  we  come  to 
the  Canons'  Cloisters.  Here  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Hundred  Steps ; 
whence  a  flight  of  122  steps,  issuing 
from  an  ancient  sallyport,  open 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  communi- 
cates with  the  lower  part  of  the 
town. 

A  passage  on  the  1.  leads,  by 
the  beautiful  E.  E.  doorway  of 
Henry  III.,  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
chapel,  where  several  of  the  Canons' 
houses  are  situated.  In  one  of 
these  Henry  Hallam  was  born,  in 
1777.   In  the  outer  wall  of  a  neigh- 


bouring house  the  Domus  Kegis  of 
Henry  III.  is  still  to  be  traced. 
Orders  still  extant  (given  to  Walter 
de  Burgh,  24th  Henry  III.)  for 
constructing  rooms  for  the  King 
and  Queen's  use,  exactly  tally  with 
the  traces  of  those  apartments  still 
existing.  In  pulling  down  the- 
other  walls  of  this  building  many 
fragments  of  an  earlier  construction 
were  discovered,  which  perhaps  be- 
longed to  the  original  castle  of  the 
Conqueror,  but  had  been  enclosed 
and  lost  sight  of  in  the  building  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Horseshoe  Cloisters,  restored 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  from  its  former 
mean  appearance  to  a  very  at- 
tractive likeness  of  an  old  Tudor 
building,  fronts  the  west  end  of 
St.  George's.  A  cross  is  erected  at 
the  N.W.  corner  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Theodore,  son  of  the  King*^ 
of  Abyssinia.  Over  the  adjacent 
parapet  there  is  an  impressive  view 
of  the  town.  The  choir  house  has- 
been  very  prettily  restored  in  brick 
and  timber. 

Eetracing  our  steps,  and  passing- 
the  Albert  Chapel,  we  come  to  the 
Deanery,  built  by  Dean  Christopher 
Urswick,  1500,  and  bearing  his  arms 
and  name.  It  superseded  the  old 
Deanery,  at  which  occurred  the  sad 
leave-taking  between  Richard  II. 
and  his  Queen  Isabella. 

Behind  the  Deanery  is  the  Win- 
chester Tower,  once  the  residence 
of  the  great  prelate  and  architect 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  built  it, 
as  announced  by  the  ingeniously 
ambiguous  inscription,  "  Hoc  fecit 
Wykeham"  {ante).  It  was  after- 
wards the  abode  of  Sir  J.  Wyattville, 
the  more  modern  architect  of  the 
the  Castle. 

Just  beyond  the  Deanery,  on  the 
1.,  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
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■where  tickets  to  view  the  State 
Apartments  can  be  obtained. 

Between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Wards  stands  the  Round  Tower,  or 
Keep  of  the  Castle  (formerly  called 
La  Bose),  planted  by  Edward  III. 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  artificial 
mound,  and  surmounted,  when  the 
sovereign  resides  here,  by  the  Royal 
Standard  of  England.  At  other 
times  the  Union  Jack  is  now  hoisted. 
This  was  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  or  Castellan,  to  whose 
care  distinguished  state  prisoners 
were  entrusted.  John,  King  of 
France,  taken  at  Crecy,  was  con- 
fined in  King  John's  Tower ;  and 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  taken  at 
Neville's  Cross,  in  the  tower  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  wall  at  the 
S.W.  of  the  Upper  Ward,  which 
wall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
order  to  enable  the  royal  prisoners 
to  communicate  more  easily.  Here 
also  James  L  of  Scotland  was  long 
detainedby  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.; 
and  hence  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey  gazed 
down  from  the  grated  windows  upon 
the  fair  Geraldine,  and  composed 
sonnets  to  her  in  his  cell.  Under 
the  Commonwealth,  too,  it  had 
many  unwilling  inmates.  The  last 
prisoner"  of  state  was  the  Marechal 
de  Belleisle,  captured  while  cross- 
ing the  territory  of  Hanover  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished governor  of  this  tower 
was  Prince  Rupert,  who  filled  the 
office  after  the  Restoration.  Evelyn 
described  how  he  trimmed  up  the 
keep  and  handsomely  adorned  his 
hall  with  furniture  of  arms,"  and 
how  "  the  huge  steep  stairs  were 
invested  with  this  martial  furni- 
ture, so  disposed  as  to  represent 
festoons,  without  any  confusion, 
trophy -like  ;  while  his  bedchamber 
and  ample  rooms,  hung  with  tapes- 
try, curious  and  effeminate  pictures, 
were  extremely  different  from  the 
other,  which  presented  nothing 
but  war  and  horror."    All  is  now 


modernised.  A  flight  of  150  stone 
steps  leads  into  the  interior.  It 
is  worth  ascending  them  in  clear 
weather  to  enjoy  the  view,  which 
is  said  to  extend  over  twelve 
counties.  The  tower  was  raised 
39  ft.,  and  the  flag-turret  added  by 
Wyattville.  In  the  centre  is  a 
bell,  cast  at  Moscow  and  weighing 
nearly  17^  cwt.,  which  was  taken 
from  Sebastopol  in  1855.  The 
Garden  at  the  foot  of  the  keep 
is  gay  with  flowers  disposed  in 
various  fanciful  devices,  as  the 
Star  of  the  Garter,  etc.  It  was 
whilst  walking  in  this  "  pleasaunce" 
that  James  I.  of  Scotland,  so  long 
a  captive  here  (1405-24),  wooed 
successfully  Lady  Jane  Beaufort, 
niece  of  the  Cardinal,  and  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Somerset, 
whom  he  took  back  with  him  as 
his  wife  on  his  return  to  Scotland. 
His  poem,  called  the  "  King's 
Quhair"  (or  book),  describes  the 
garden  : 

"  Now  there  was  made,  fast  by  the  tower's 
wall, 

A  garden  fair,  and  in  the  corners  set 
An  arbour  green,  with  wandes  long  and 
small 

Rail'd  aboiit  ;  and  so  with  leaves  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges 
knet, 

That  lyf  was  none,  walking  there  forebye, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight 
espye." 

A  few  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
John  Co  well,  Master  of  the  Royal 
Household,  instituted  investiga- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery, beneath  the  floor  of  one  of 
the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  en- 
trance staircase,  of  a  well  which 
descended  to  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  and  which  was  designed 
to  supply  the  ganison  with  water 
in  the  event  of  a  siege. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  Castle  must,  on  reaching 
the  head  of  the  Lower  Ward,  turn 
to  the  1.  of  the  Round  Tower  in 
order  to  reach  the  North  Terrace. 
The   second   gateway,   in  front, 
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bears  the  name  of  the  Norman 
Gate,  and  the  room  over  it  forms 
part  of  the  drawing-room  of  the 
modern  lodgings.  The  portcullis 
is  still  drawn  up  against  the  wall, 
and  the  chimney  bears  many  names 
and  arms  inscribed  by  prisoners 
in  their  confinement.  On  the  r., 
through  the  gateway,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Kound  Tower ;  on  the 
1.,  before  passing  it,  a  few  steps 
lead  down  to  the  magnificent  North 
Terrace. 

The  Terrace,  more  than  2900  ft. 
long,  which  surrounds  the  Upper 
Ward  of  the  Castle  on  three  sides, 
should  on  no  account  remain  un- 
visited.  It  is  the  finest  walk  of  the 
kind  in  existence.  Evelyn  says  of 
it,  "The  Terrace  towards  Eton, 
with  the  Park,  the  meandering 
Thames,  and  sweet  meadows,  yields 
one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects 
in  the  world."  At  the  E.  end  a 
projection  has  been  thrown  out, 
which  encircles  the  Eoyal  Private 
Flower  Garden.  From  the  W.  end 
of  the  Terrace  may  be  seen  the 
huge  inscription  on  the  Winchester 
Tower,  "Hoc  fecit  Wykeham." 
Archbp.  Parker  relates  that  these 
words  were  originally  placed  here 
by  William  of  Wykeham  himself 
while  building  the  Castle,  and  that 
the  King  would  have  been  seriously 
offended  at  his  thus  arrogating  to 
himself  the  credit  of  the  building, 
if  the  prelate  had  not  adroitly 
explained  the  inscription  to  mean 
that  the  Castle  made  him.  Wyatt- 
ville  perpetuated  the  inscription 
by  affixing  these  letters  to  the 
ashlar  work  of  the  Tower.  On  this 
Terrace  Elizabeth  walked  for  an 
hour  every  day,  attended  by  her 
court;  it  was  also  the  favourite 
walk  of  both  the  Charleses,  and 
Charles  I.  constructed  an  orna- 
mental gate  at  its  E.  extremity, 
the  very  gate  beneath  whose  pedi- 
ment afterwards  paced  the  guard 
who  held  him  in  captivity.  The 


family  processions  here,  in  the 
time  of  George  III.,  are  described 
by  Madame  D'Arblay : — "  The  King 
and  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  and  Her  Majesty's  mother, 
walked  together;  next  them,  the 
princesses  and  their  ladies,  and  the 
young  princes,  making  a  very  gay 
and  pleasing  procession  of  one  of 
the  finest  families  in  the  world. 
Every  way  they  moved,  the  crowd 
retired  to  stand  up  against  the 
wall  as  they  passed,  and  then 
closed  in  to  follow." 

Below  the  Terrace  are  the  Slopes^ 
planted  with  a  variety^  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  intersected  by  shady  walks, 
to  which,  however,  the  public  are 
not  admitted.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Slopes  was  the  Tournament-ground, 
where  Edward  III.  used  to  take  part 
in  the  jousts,  with  his  shield  bearing 
a  white  swan,  and  the  motto : — 

*'  Hay,  hay,  the  white  swan, 
By  God's  soul,  I  am  thy  man." 

The  State  Apartments,  situated 
in  the  Star  Building  of  Charles  II., 
are  entered  by  a  doorway  opening* 
from  the  N.  Terrace,  towards  the  E. 
end .  Their  ceilings  were  decorated 
with  mythological  subjects  by 
Antonio  VerriOj  who  was  appointed 
chief  painter  by  Charles  II.,  but 
who  has  since  fallen  into  general 
disrepute,  partly  through  the  satire 
of  Pope — 

"  On  painted  ceilings  we  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and 
Laguerre" — 

and  Walpole,  The  Apartments  are 
approached  by  the  Grand  Stair- 
cam,  decorated  with  16th  and  17th 
cent,  arms,  flags,  and  suits  of 
armour.  Here  is  the  famous  shield 
long  reputed  to  be  by  Benrcnuto 
Cellini^  and  to  have  been  given  by 
Francis  I.  to  Henr}^  VIII.  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  but 
the  workmanship  is  probably  of  a 
later  period.   There  is  also  a  statue 
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of  George  IV.  by  Cliantrey.  The 
rooms  are  shown  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  The  State  A^ite-room,  in  which 
the  light  is  very  bad,  has  a  painted 
ceiling  by  Verrio,  representing  a 
Banquet  of  the  Gods  ;  carvings  by 
Gibbons ;  four  landscapes  by  Zuc- 
carelli  ;  and  St.  Agnes,  by  Domeni- 
cliino. 

2.  The  Rnhens  Room  (or  King's 
Drawing-room),  entirely  filled  with 
works  of  that  master,  or  of  his 
school :  — 

1.  The  painter  himself.    This  belonged 

to  Charles  I. 

2.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  on  horseback. 

3.  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  with 

St.  Jotrn,  St.  Francis,  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  St.  Joseph, 

4.  St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar.    The  com- 

position alone  probably  by  Rubens, 
the  execution  by  Vandyke. 

5.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brandt,  one 

of  his  finest  portraits. 

6.  Winter.    "  The  uncomfortable  feeling 

of  winter  is  admirably  expressed. 
Rubens,  who  painted  all  and  every- 
thing, has  here  even  put  in  the 
single  flecks  of  snow."'  (IF.) 

7.  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria. 

S.  Summer.  This  and  its  companion- 
picture  belonged  to  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

9.  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  and  his  family. 
Supposed  with  much  reason  to  be  by 
Vandyke. 

10.  Male  portrait  in  ruflf. 

11.  The  Battle  of  Nordlingen. 

3.  The  Council  Chamber. — Three 
landscapes  by  Zuccarelli ;  the 
Church  of  the  Frari,  and  the  Statue 
of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  Venice, 
Canaletto\  St.  Sebastian,  Guido 
Beni  ;  St.  Catherine,  Bomenicliino  ; 
A  Man  in  Scarlet,  Pereda  ;  A  Man 
in  Black,  Spanisli  Scli.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  curtains  in  this  room 
and  the  next  were  embroidered  by 
Queen  Charlotte  and  her  ladies. 

4.  The  King's  Closet.— Thx^Q 
interiors  of  churches,  the  dark 
effect   remarkably    good,  Peter 


Neefs ;  landscape  and  cattle,  A 
Van  de  Velde ;  two  landscapes  and 
cattle,  iY.  Berghem;  kermesse,  J. 
Breughel ;  St.  Michele,  Venice,  and 
Library  and  Piazza,  Venice,  Cana- 
letto  ;  two  landscapes,  village  scene, 
and  interior,  by  the  Teniers;  trip- 
tych :  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,. 
Flemish  Sch. ;  two  Italian  seaport 
scenes,  Carlevariis. 

5.  The  Queen's  Closet. — Two  sea- 
port scenes,  Claude]  two  land- 
scapes, G.  Pouss-m;  portraits  of 
Mary,  Princess  oi  Orange,  William, 
3rd  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Anne 
Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  A.  Haniie- 
man\  two  seaports,  Carlevariis  \ 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Duchess  de 
Gramont,  Lely  ;  Henry  VII.,  and 
Edward  VI.,  Holbein. 

6.  The  Picture  Gallery.— Thi?, 
was  known  as  the  Zuccarelli  Eoom 
during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  sacred  pictures  and 
landscapes,  which  formerly  hung 
here,  have  been  dispersed  through- 
out the  other  rooms.  The  gallery 
contains  the  celebrated  picture  of 
The  Misers,  said  to  be  that  whereby 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  smith  of  Ant- 
werp, is  believed  to  have  obtained 
his  wife,  an  artist's  daughter, 
in  marriage,  having  proved  by  its 
execution  that  he  also  was  an 
artist.  Hence  also  his  epitaph  at 
Antwerp,  "  Connubialis  amor  de 
Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem."  "The 
strength  of  this  picture,"  says 
Kugler,  "  lies  essentially  in  the 
effort  at  character  in  the  painter's 
conception  of  the  subject.  Two 
men  sit  at  table  ;  one,  who  counts 
his  gold,  and  notes  down  the  sum 
in  his  account- book,  appears  to  be  a 
merchant ;  the  other,who  familiarly 
lays  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looks  with  malicious  pleasure  to- 
w^ards  the  spectator,  seems  to  have 
just  succeeded  in  outwitting  him 
There  are  several  repetitions  and 
copies  of  this  picture  in  existence, 
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besides  free  imitations  by  later 
artists."  Note  also  the  magnifi- 
cent portraits  of  Sir  H.  Guildford, 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Derick  Born,  and  John  of 
Antwerp,  Holbein;  St.  John,  in  a 
landscape,  from  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.,  Correggio ;  Kembrandt's 
mother,  Bemhrandt ;  portraits  of 
the  painter  and  his  wife,  Van 
Cleeve ;  portrait  of  Erasmus,  a 
<3opy  of  Holbein,  Pe7is ;  the  Virgin 
and  Sleeping  Jesus,  with  St.  John 
approaching,  Annihale  Caracci ; 
an  officer  in  the  Papal  Guard, 
^'  probably  the  portrait  of  Lorenzo 
Cibo,  praised  by  Vasari,"  Portrait 
of  a  Man,  and  the  Infant  Christ 
and  St.  John,  Parmegiano  \  Gar- 
dener of  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  Fran- 
cia  Blgio  (?)  ;  portrait  of  a  woman, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  Andrea  del 
Sarto  ;  two  landscapes  (one,  the 
Campagna),  Claude ;  Cleopatra, 
Gnido  Reni ;  portrait  of  Titian 
and  a  friend,  Titian ;  the  first 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  3Ielozzo  da  ForVi ; 
Venetian  views,  Canaletto. 

7.  The  Vandyke  B.oom.  —  No 
gallery  in  the  world  can  display  so 
many  fine  portraits  by  this  great 
master.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number : — 

1.  Portrait  erroneously  supposed  to  be 

Jan  Snellincs,  the  friend  of  Vandyke. 

2.  Frances  Cranfield,  Countess  of  Dorset, 

as  St.  Agnes  ;  probably  only  a  copy. 

3.  George  and  Francis  Villiers,  sons  of 

thelst  Duke  of  Buckingham.  1635. 
Belonged  to  James  II. 

4.  Prince  Charles,  aged  nine,  with  Prin- 

cess Mary  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

5.  Charles  II.,  aged  eleven,  in  armour. 

6.  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  only 

daughter  of  George  Villiers,  1st  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  painted  as  St,  Agnes, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Lamb  and 
Palm -branch,  with  which  the  silk- 
dress  and  expression  ill  correspond. 

7.  Charles  I.  on  a  grey  horse,  with  M.  de 

St.  Antoine,  his  equerry,  on  foot. 
This  picture  formed  part  of  the 
private  collection  of  Charles  I.,  was 
sold  by  the  rebels  for  £200  to  Remy 


van  Lemput,  a  Dutch  painter,  and 
recovered  by  Charles  II.  through  a 
lawsuit. 

8.  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlyle. 

9.  Henrietta  Maria,  full  length. 
10.  Henrietta  Maria,  full  front. 

IL  The  children  of  Charles  I.  In  the 
centre  Prince  Charles,  seven  years  of 
age,  with  a  dog  ;  on  his  r.  Princesses 
Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  on  his  1. 
Princess  Anne  with  Prince  James 
sitting  nearly  undressed  on  a  stool. 
1637.  This  picture  hung  in  Charles 
I.'s  breakfast-room  at  "Whitehall. 

12.  Head  of  Charles  I.  three  times  on  one 

canvas,  painted  for  Bernini,  who 
executed  from  it  a  bust  for  White- 
hall. 

13.  Beatrice   de  Cusance,  Princesse  de 

Cantecroy. 

14.  Henrietta    Maria,    in   profile,  half- 

length,  painted  by  Vandyke  for 
Bernini  to  model  from. 

15.  Charles  I.,  in  royal  robes,  seated; 

next  him  his  son  Prince  Charles  :  on 
the  1.  Henrietta  Maria,  also  seated, 
little  Prince  James  on  her  arm. 
Beyond  the  pillar  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  distance.  1632. 

16.  Thomas  Prince  of  Carignan,  in  armour, 

Avith  the  commander's  baton.  A 
duplicate  of  this  is  at  Munich. 

17.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

18.  Venetia,  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  a 

male  figure  and  two  children  bound 
at  her  feet,  symbolical  of  Calumny. 

19.  Portrait  of  Vandyke  himself. 

20.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in  white  silk, 

her  hair  adorned  with  pearls  and  a 
red  band,  taking  some  roses  from 
a  table,  on  which  lies  the  crown. 
This  picture  hung  in  Charles  I.'s 
bedroom. 

21.  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Thomas  Carew. 

poets.    Dated  1639. 

22.  Henry,  Comte  de  Berg. 

8.  The  Audience  Chaviher.  — 
The  ceiling,  by  Verrio,  represents 
Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  as 
Britannia,  attended  by  the  goddesses 
to  the  temple  of  Virtue.  The  Gobe- 
lins tapestry  represents  events  in 
the  history  of  Esther  ajid  Mordecai. 
The  portraits  are  William  II.  and 
Frederick,  Princes  of  Orange,  fatlier 
and  grandfather  of  our  William  III., 
by  Ilonthorsty  and  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
i3y  Janet,  with  her  execution  at 
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Fotheringay  represented  in  the 
background,  and  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion. The  frames  of  these  por- 
traits are  all  exquisitely  carved  by 
Gibbons. 

9.  The  Presence  Chamber,  with  a 
ceiling  by  Verrut,  has  fine  Gobelins 
tapestry,  with  the  sequel  of  the 
history  of  Esther  of  the  tapestries 
in  the  Audience  Chamber,  and 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  by 
Mujnard',  of  Frances,  Duchess  of 
rdchmond  and  Lennox,  by  Kneller ; 
aud  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
by  Lilly. 

10.  The  Guard  Roomie  d^Qoovsite^ 
mainly  with  armour  of  various 
dates,  and  arms  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Waterloo  periods.  A  case 
contains  the  swords  of  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  John  Hampden,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On 
either  side  are  the  busts  of  Marl- 
borough, 1.,  and  Wellington,  r., 
having  over  their  heads  the  ban- 
ners of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  by 
the  annual  presentation  of  which, 
on  the  anniversaries  of  those  vic- 
tories, the  domains  of  Blenheim 
and  Stratfield  Saye  are  held. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
shown,  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet,  the  suit  worn 
by  Dymoke,  the  King's  Champion, 
at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 
It  is  by  Jacob and  belonged  to 
Sir  C.  Hatton,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  and  afterwards  Chancellor, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are 
busts  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
portraits  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Vandyke  ;  Charles  11. ,  Lely  ;  Ernst, 
Count  Mansfeldt,  Mytens ;  Nicholas 
II.  of  Russia,  Kruger  ;  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  Pesne. 

11.  St.  George's  Hall,  in  which  all 
the  festivities  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  are  held,  appropriately  fitted 
up,  by  Wyattville,  with  the  coats- 


oC-arms  of  all  the  Knights  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Order,  the 
numbers  on  each  referring  to  the 
names  painted  on  the  panels  below. 
The  banners  of  the  original  Knights; 
of  the  Order  have  recently  been 
hung  along  the  top  of  the  walls^ 
immediately  beneath  the  richly 
decorated  ceiling,  and  their  names, 
have  been  inscribed  upon  the 
oak  panels  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows.  On  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  two  small  suits  of  blue 
and  gold  armour,  one  made  for 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  James  L,  1612,  the  other  for 
his  brother,  Charles  I.,  when  a  boy. 
Numerous  brackets  above  the  oak 
panelling  support  suits  of  steel 
armour  and  trophies,  mostly  of  the 
17th  cent.  Here  are  full-length 
portraits  of  the  following  Sove- 
reigns : — 

James  I.,  Vandyke. 
Charles  I.,  Vandyke. 
Charles  II.,  Lely. 
James  TI.,  Lely. 
Mary  II.,  Kneller. 
"William  III.,  Kneller. 
Anne,  Kneller. 
George  I.,  Kneller. 
George  II.,  Zeinan. 
George  III.,  Gainsborough. 
George  IV.,  Latorence. 

Half  of  the  hall  was  transformed 
into  a  private  chapel  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. ;  the  carvings  by  Gib- 
bo7is  which  adorned  it  were  trans- 
ferred during  the  last  alterations 
(Jem]).  George  IV,)  to  the  Waterloo 
Chamber  and  other  rooms. 

12.  The  Grand  Reception  Room, 
a  magnificent  chamber  ornamented 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  and  hung 
with  six  fine  specimens  of  Gobelins 
tapestry,  representing  the  story  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  1 1  also  contains 
a  large  malachite  vase,  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.  of  Eussia. 

13.  The  Throne  Room.— This  is 
the  Chapter  Koom  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.    Here  Louis  Philippe 
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and  Napoleon  III.  were  invested 
by  Queen  Victoria.  The  room  is 
hung  and  upholstered  with  Garter 
blue  velvet,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  Order.  The  throne  (formerly 
the  state  chair  of  the  King  of 
Candy)  is  of  silver  gilt,  ornamented 
with  cut  crystals.  There  are 
portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Winterhalter  ; 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  Kiwller  ; 
George  TIL,  after  Gainshorougli ; 
George  IV.,  Laiorence  ;  William  IV., 
Sir  Martin  A.  Shee. 

14.  The  Ante  Throne  Room  con- 
tains several  religious  landscapes 
by  Zuccarelli. 

15.  The  Waterloo  Chamber,  built 
by  Wyattville^  is  decorated  with 
portraits  of  all  the  chief  persons 
who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  They  are 
almost  all  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^ 
iind  were  painted  for  George  IV. 

Sovereigns  are  : — Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  Alexander  of  Kussia, 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  Pope 
Pius  VII.  (the  Pope  sat  nine  times 
for  this  portrait,  which  is  the  finest 
Lawrence  ever  painted),  Charles  X., 
George  III.  {Beechey),  George  IV. 
and  William  IV. — with  the  royal 
Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge,  Due 
d'Angoul^me,  and  Prince  Leopold. 

Generals  : — Wellington,  Blucher, 
Platoff,  Czernitsheff,  Archduke 
Charles,  Prince  Schwartzenburg, 
Ouvaroff  ;  Hill  {Pickersgill)  ;  An- 
glesea,  Picton  (Shee) ;  Kempt 
{Mcl7ines) ;  William  Prince  of 
Orange  {de  Keyser) ;  Duke  of 
Brunswick  {Cor den). 

Ministers  : — Castlereagh,  Liver- 
pool, Canning,  Consalvi,  Metternich, 
Hardenberg,  Nesselrode,  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Capo  d'Istria,  Bathurst, 
Munster,  Due  de  Richelieu ;  Alten 
{Reichmanii). 

Note  round  the  portraits  over 
the  fireplaces,  and  on  the  galleries 
and  panels,  the  carvings  by  Gibhons, 
transferred  from  St.  George's  Hall 


(temp.  George  IV.).  Alluding  to 
the  Imperial  visit  of  1855,  Queen 
Victoria  thus  records  her  sense  of 
the  irony  of  the  situation :  "  That 
I,  the  granddaughter  of  George  III., 
should  dance  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  England's 
greatest  enemy— in  the  Waterloo 
Chamber !  " 

IG.  The  Grand  Vestibule  contains 
armour  and  a  rich  collection  of 
firearms  from  the  early  16th  cent,  to 
the  early  19th  cent. ;  the  footstool  of 
Tippoo  Sahib,  a  tiger-head  of  gold, 
with  teeth  of  crystal,  and  a  richly 
jewelled  bird,  which  crowned  the 
canopy  of  his  throne.  At  the  N. 
end  there  is  a  fine  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  her  favourite  dog, 
"  Sharp,"  by  Boehm,  In  the  r. 
corner  is  the  black  flag  of  the 
Khalifa,  captured  at  Omdurman. 
There  are  four  pictures  by  West. 

This  concludes  the  series  of  rooms 
now  shown  to  the  public,  and  the 
Grand  Staircase  is  again  reached. 
The  small  staircase  which  conducts 
visitors  down  near  the  Upper  Ward 
is  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  Sir 
J.  Wyattville,  by  Lawrence  ;  some 
ruins,  by  Pannini]  an  unfinished 
Diana  and  Actaeon,  by  Gains- 
borough ;  and  a  fine  piece  of  Mort- 
lake  tapestry. 

The  Upper  Ward  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Castle  built  originally  by 
Henry  IL,  and  altered  and  enlarged 
by  Edward  III.,  which  was  built  by 
the  French  king's  ransom,  accord- 
ing to  Stow,  who  also  says  that  the 
Scotch  king's  ransom  was  used  in 
the  remodelling  of  the  Lower  Ward; 
and  that  these  alterations  were 
suggested  by  the  captive  monarchs 
themselves  while  walking  with 
Edward  III.  At  present  it  forms  an 
extensive  quadrangle, surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  buildings  containing 
the  State  and  private  apartments, 
while  on  the  fourth  rises  the  Keep, 
between  the   Upper  and  Lower 
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Wards.  The  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  magnificent  dragon-fountain  of 
Queen  Mary,  now  destroyed.  At  its 
S.W.  angle  stands  an  equestrian 
Statue  of  Charles  II.,  erected  to  that 
"  best  of  kings,"  as  the  inscription 
styles  him,  by  Tobias  Rustat,  a 
housekeeper  at  Hampton  Court,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  "  Toby 
Rustate,  page  of  the  backstairs,  a 
very  simple,  ignorant,  but  honest 
and  loyal  creature."  The  carvings 
on  the  pedestal  are  by  Gibbons, 
"  The  fruit,  fish,  and  implements," 
observes Walpole,  "are  all  exquisite ; 
while  the  man  and  horse  may  serve 
for  a  sign  to  draw  the  passenger's 
eye  to  the  pedestal."  There  are 
two  carriage-entrances  to  this  quad- 
rangle :  one  of  St.  George,  adjoining 
the  Devil's  Tower ;  the  other,  called 
George  IV. 's  Gateway,  between  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Towers,  open- 
ing upon  the  Long  Walk,  and  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  it  from  end 
to  end. 

The  Private  Apartments  of  the 
Sovereign,  occupying  the  E.  side  of 
the  Upper  Ward,  are  handsome,  and 
the  views  from  the  windows  are 
magnificent.  A  CorridoVj  520  ft. 
long,  and  22  ft.  wide,  by  Sir  J. 
Wyattville,  gives  access  to  the 
entire  suite  of  apartments,  and  runs 
round  the  S.  and  E.  sides  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  is  filled  with  choice 
Avorks  of  art.  All  the  state  events 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria — 
her  coronation,  her  marriage,  the 
baptism  and  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (King  Edward  VIL),  etc. 
— are  represented  on  the  walls.  The 
Eoyal  private  staircase  is  prettily 
conceived,  and,  being  triangular  in 
its  plan,  shows  a  difficulty  ingeni- 
ously overcome  by  the  architect. 

Between  the  Long  Corridor  and 
St.  George's  Hall  is  a  small  Pas- 
sage, panelled  with  interesting 
pictures  of  the  Tudor  family,  and 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the 


time  of  the  Reformation,  including 
Luther  as  "Junker  Georg,"  and 
Linacre  the  physician. 

The  King's  Uoovi,  with  a  large 
window,  looking  on  the  private 
garden,  is  that  in  which  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.  died.  Hither  the 
Prince  Consort  was  removed  the 
week  before  his  death,  and  here  he 
died,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

The  Great  Drawing  Room  is 
noticeable  for  its  magnificent  furni- 
ture of  red  silk  ;  the  Wliite  Draw- 
ing Room  and  the  Green  Drawing 
Room  for  their  decorations  in 
these  colours ;  the  Dining  Room, 
for  its  rich  mirrors  and  gilded 
Gothic  tracery,  and  for  its  solid 
silver-gilt  wine-cooler  by  Flaxvmn, 
decorated  with  vine  tendrils,  foli- 
age, and  grapes,  among  which 
little  cupids  are  sporting. 

The    Royal    Private  Library, 

overlooking  the  N.  Terrace,  con- 
tains a  magnificent  collection  of 
Drawings  by  tlie  Old  Masters; 
those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are 
contained  in  3  vols.,  a  collection 
unrivalled,  and  approached  only 
by  those  of  the  ex-Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  that  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan.  The  drawings 
by  Michael  Angelo  are  numerous, 
comprising  several  studies  for  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
others  mentioned  by  Vasari.  53 
drawings  are  attributed  to  Raffaelle, 
from  which  Passavant  has  selected 
18  as  genuine,  comprising  studies 
for  the  cartoon  of  '"Feeding  Sheep  " 
at  Hampton  Court,  for  the  figure 
of  Poetry  in  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura,  for  the  Expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Loggie  of  the 
Vatican,  and  for  the  figure  of  Jonah 
in  the  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo.  There 
are  also  drawings  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli  (a  study  for  Orvieto)  ;  Fra 
Bartolommeo  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
Filippo  Liijpi  ;  Correggio  ;  Parme- 
giano.  Several  volumes  contain 
drawings  of  Guido  Reni ;  2  those  of 
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Raffaelle's  pupils,  especially  Giiilio 
Romano  and  Caravaggio  ;  11  the 
Caracci  ;  16  Gucrcino  ;  24  Bomeni- 
chino ;  beside  several  of  Claude^ 
Poussin,  and  Albert  Diirer.  But  the 
gems  of  the  collection  are  2  vols., 
containing  87  portraits,  by  Holbein, 
of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  com- 
prising those  of  Jane  Seymour, 
Prince  Edward  as  a  child.  Dean 
Colet,  and  More.  Another  collec- 
tion, of  English  Historical  Prints, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  in 
England,  was  made  for  Windsor 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  was  alphabetically 
arranged  by  the  latter  with  his 
well-known  taste  and  judgment. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  collection 
of  miniatures  of  the  Poyal  Family 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The 
windows  of  the  Library  overlook  the 
beautiful  Eton  playing-fields.  One 
is  in  a  recess,  which  formed  the 
boudoir  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which 
the  scene  of  Mrs,  Masham  and  the 
cup  of  tea  is  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  Home  Park  immediately 
adjoins  the  Castle,  and  incloses  500 
acres  ;  it  was  walled  by  William  III. 
In  this  Park,  and  the  fields  near 
Frogmore,  Shakespeare  laid  many 
scenes  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  It  was  here  particularly 
that  Falstaff,  disguised  as  "  a 
Windsor  stag,"  was  tormented  by 
the  fairies.  A  withered  and  bark- 
less  oak,  enclosed  by  a  railing,  long 
stood  in  the  line  of  the  avenue  of 
elms,  and  bore  the  name  of  Heme's 
Oak  (according  to  tradition,  Herne 
was  a  woodman  who  had  in  some 
way  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hung  himself 
on  a  tree  that  she  would  have  to 
pass),  though  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  real  tree  was  accidentally 
cut  down  by  George  III.  in  1796. 
It  w^as  blown  down  in  Aug.  1863, 
but  a  young  oak  has  been  planted 
in  its  place. 


"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Herne  the 
hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  wintertime, at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great 

ragged  horns, 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree  and  takes  the 

cattle, 

And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood,  and 

shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

 Marry,  this  is  our  device, 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with 

us, 

Disguised  like  Herne,  with  huge  horns  on 
his  head." — Shakespeare. 

Not  far  off  is  Adelaide  Lodge,  a 

cottage  of  the  late  Queen  Adelaide, 
consisting  of  two  unpretending 
rooms,  with  a  garden  laid  out  by  her. 

Frogmore  House,  near  the  road 
leading  to  Runnymede  and  Egham, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  of  the  Princess 
Augusta,  who  died  here,  Sept.  22, 
1840.  Here  also  Qtieen  Victoria's 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  died, 
March  16,  1861,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Her  remains  are  interred 
in  a  Mausoleum  in  the  grounds, 
which  was  begun  by  her  order 
during  her  lifetime,  but  w^as  not 
completed  till  after  her  death. 
It  is  a  small  circular  structure, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  supported 
by  16  Ionic  columns.  The  lower 
chamber  contains  the  remains  of 
Her  Royal  Highness,  in  a  sarco- 
phagus of  grey  granite,  while  in 
the  upper  one  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  the 
Duchess  by  Theed.  In  front  of 
the  Mausoleum  there  is  a  monu- 
mental cross  of  Cairngall  granite, 
erected  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley 
(d.  Mar.  1,  1876),  the  wife  of  Dean 
Stanley,  and  for  thirty  years  in 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent. 

In  the  same  grounds,  and  within 
sight  of  this,  is  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Prince  Consort  :  a  mag- 
nificent memorial,  erected  by  Her 
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late  Majesty  from  designs  by  Pro- 
fessor Griiner  and  Mr.  Humbert. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  March 
1 862.  The  body  is  interred  under 
the  dome,  and  covered  by  a  recum- 
bent marble  effigy,  by  Baron  Maro- 
chetti.  The  walls  of  the  interior 
of  the  building-  are  panelled  with 
rich  marbles,  and  are  further 
decorated  by  bas-reliefs,  urns  and 
statues  in  niches,  and  frescoes. 
The  floor  is  inlaid  with  polished 
marbles,  the  ceiling  with  Venetian 
mosaics,  and  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  In  1881  a 
memorial  cenotaph  to  the  Princess 
Alice  wa«  pfaced  within  the  Mau- 
soleum by  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
surmounted  by  an  exquisitely 
sculptured  effigy  of  the  Princess 
in  wliite  marble  by  Boehm.  The 
Mausoleums  are  never  shown  to 
the  public. 

The  closing  scenes  in  the  ob- 
sequies  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 

died  at  Osborne  on  Jan.  22,  1901, 
took  place  at  Windsor.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  the 
royal  coffin  was  conveyed  from 
London  to  Windsor,  and  placed 
in  St.  Georga^s  Chapel  {ante),  in 
the  presence  of  an  illustrious  con- 
gregation. Here,  at  the  close 
of  divine  service,  conducted  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Norroy, 
Deputy  to  Garter  King-of-Arms, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  accession  of  King- 
Edward  VII.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  Feb.  4,  the 
royal  remains,  which  had  mean- 
while been  placed  in  the  Albert 
Meviorial  Chapel  {ante),  were  re- 
moved for  interment  in  the  Boyal 
Mansoleum,  Frogmore  {ante),  be- 
side those  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolve  to 
which  the  Queen  had  given  ex- 
pression on  the  bronze  tablet  over 
the  entrance :  "  Hie  demum  con- 
quiescam  tecum,  tecum  in  Christo 


consurgam."  Resting  on  a  gun- 
carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  a  procession 
formed  almost  entirely  of  royal, 
imperial  and  princely  mourners, 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the 
precincts  of  the  Castle  and  down 
the  Long  Walk,  many  thousands  of 
spectators  lining  the  route.  King 
Edward  VII.  followed  immediately 
after  the  coffin,  the  German  Emperor 
coming  next.  Queen  Alexandra  led 
the  procession  of  royal  ladies,  while 
the  young  Prince  Edward  of  York 
walked  by  her  side.  The  start  and 
progress  of  the  procession  was 
marked  by  the  firing  of  15-poun(ier 
guns  in  the  Long  Walk,  and  the 
tolling  of  the  Mausoleum  bell, 
answered  by  the  great  bell  of  the 
Round  Tower  {ante).  Beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Frog- 
more  the  ceremonial  was  private. 
The  Committal  Prayer  was  read  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
earth — understood  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land — was 
cast  upon  the  coffin  by  Lord  Edward 
Pelham-Clinton,  Master  of  her  late 
Majesty's  Household. 

2  m.  E.  of  the  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  the  village 
of  Old  Windsor,  where,  on  a  site 
probably  to  the  W.  of  the  church, 
near  the  river,  was  the  palace  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  Castle. 
Here,  according  to  Fabyan,  the 
great  Earl  Godwin  died  :— "  Sitting 
at  the  King's  board,  with  the  other 
lords,  he  perceived  that  the  King 
suspected  him  of  his  brother 
Alfred's  death,  and  said,  *  So  may 
I  safely  swallow  this  morsel  of 
bread  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  as  I 
am  guiltless  of  the  deed.'  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  bread, 
forthwith  he  was  choked.  And  the 
King  commanded  that  he  should 
be  drawn  from  the  table,  and  so 
conveyed  to  Winchester,  and  there 
buried."    Here  William  of  Malmes- 
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bury  narrates  that  Wnlvvin,  a  blind 
woodcutter,  besought  the  King  to 
restore  his  sight,  when  the  King, 
mildly  answering,  "  By  our  Lady, 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  Go':l,  through 
my  means,  shall  choose  to  take 
pity  upon  a  wretched  creature," 
laid  his  hands  on  the  blind  man, 
when  the  blood  dripped  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  saw,  exclaiming  with 
rapture,  "  I  see  you,  0  King  !  I  see 
you,  O  King  ! "  Here  also  Koger 
of  Wendover  tells  that  Earl  Tosti 
seized  his  brother  Harold  by  the 
hair  when  about  to  pledge  the 
King  in  a  cup  of  wine  at  the 
banquet  ;  Harold  caught  him  in 
bis  arms,  and  dashed  him  violently 
against  the  ground,  till  they  were 
parted  by  the  soldiers. 


Windsor  Great  Park  is  separated 
from  the  Castle  by  part  of  the  town, 
and  by  the  high  road.  Besides 
large  portions  used  as  farms,  it 
contains  about  1800  acres,  which 
abound  in  delightful  drives  and 
walks,  through  forest-scener}^  and 
are  occupied  by  herds  of  deer. 
Here  Henry  VTII.  rode  forth  hawk- 
ing, and  held  his  great  archery 
meetings,  at  one  of  which  Barlow, 
a  Londoner,  so  outshot  the  rest 
that  the  King  dubbed  him  Duke  of 
Sboreditch  ;  and  here  also  Elizabeth 
used  to  hunt  in  the  early  morning, 
and,  as  a  special  compliment,  would 
cut  the  throat  of  the  deer  with  her 
own  hand. 

The  Park  is  traversed  for  3  m. 
by  the  great  avenue  known  as  the 
Long  Walk  (begun  by  Charles  IL 
and  completed  by  William  III.), 
which  passes  the  site  of  the  Upper 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Anne  when  under  the  displeasure 
of  William  III.,  and  afterwards 
inhabited  for  many  years  by 
George  III.  and  his  family.  Hither 
the  materials  of  Holbein's  Gate 
at  Whitehall,  removed  1759,  were 
brought  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 


land, who  intended  to  have  erected 
it  as  a  termination  to  the  avenue  ; 
but  his  death  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  The  carriage 
road  down  this  avenue  was  con- 
structed in  1710.  Parallel  to  this, 
on  the  W.,  runs  the  Queen's  Walk, 
an  avenue  planted  under  Queen 
Anne,  1707. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Long 
Walk  is  Snow  Hill^  where,  raised 
on  a  block  of  granite,  stands  a 
colossal  equestrian  leaden  statue 
of  George  III.,  in  a  Ptoman  toga, 
by  Westmacott.  The  view  of  the 
Castle  from  hence,  with  groups  of 
beech  trees  in  the  foreground,  is 
exceedingly  fine.  ^  m.  S.E.  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Long  Walk  is 
Cuniherland  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  who  conquered  at 
Culloden.  Not  far  from  it  stood 
the  Royal  Lodge^  a  cottage  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  by  George  IV., 
and  forming  his  favourite  retreat, 
in  which  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  secluded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  public  view.  After  his 
death  it  was  all  pulled  down,  ex- 
cept the  Dining-room  and  Conser- 
vatory. Near  it  stands  a  tasteless 
modern  Gotliic  Chapel.  Close  to 
Sandpit  Gate  is  the  Heronry,  cele- 
brated for  its  beech  trees. 


Clewer,  now  practically  a  suburb 
of  Windsor,  is  dominated  by  the 
red-brick  buildings  of  the  Clewer 
Sisterhood.  Clewer,  like  W^antage, 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  "  Institutions.'' 
To  the  Penitentiary,  commenced 
in  1849,  have  been  added  Hos- 
pitals, Homes,  and  Orphanages  : 
the  whole-  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sisters,  and  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
church,  once  Norman,  has  been 
so  restored  as  to  be  without  inter- 
est. It  possesses  a  much-scraped 
Norman  arcade,  a  Irasfi  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hobson  (1657),  and  a  hra.^s 
with  rhyming  inscription  to  one 
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Martyn   Expence,  who    at    Bray  a  riverside  hotel,  well  known  in 

shott  with  100  men,  him  selfe  connection  with  Eton  4th  of  June 

alone."  celebrations.    It  has  recently  been 

Half  a  mile  above  Boveney  lock,  purchased  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  and 

on  the  Berks  side,  is  "  Surley  Hall,"  will  be  closed  as  a  public-house, 


ROUTE  2. 

READING  TO  MAIDENHEAD 

(By  Shottesbrook  and  Bray). 
14^  mile?. 


Reading,  Sonning,  Twyford.  Ruscombe, 
Wsdtham  St.  Lawrence,  Shottesbrook, 
White  Waltham,  Bray, 

The  road  lies  through  flat  country, 
and  the  surface  is  fair. 

^  READINGr,  the  county  town 
of  Berkshire,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames  and  Kennet.  It  is  a  very 
flourishing  place ;  the  population 
in  1801  was  9,742,  in  1871  42,050, 
and  in  1901  72.214.  Once  the  seat 
of  a  famous  Abbey,  Reading  now 
possesses  few  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  has  one  or  two  good 
streets,  with  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  rather  squalid  suburbs, 
is  well-known  as  a  railway  centre, 
and  is  world-famous  for  its  biscuits. 

Reading  is  an  important  junction 
on  the  G.W.R.  main  line,  which 
here  gives  off  branches  to  Newbury 
and  Basingstoke.  The  S.W.R.  and 
8.E.R.  have  a  joint  terminus  close 
to  the  newly  rebuilt  G.W.R.  station. 
Reading  is  36  miles  by  rail  and  39 
by  road  from. London. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Reading 
is  in  868,  when  Ivor  the  Dane  fixed 
his  headquarters  here.  Of  the 
Norm,  castle,  which  was  held  for 
Stephen,  not  a  trace  remains,  except 
in  the  name  of  Cattle  Street.  At 
Reading  Henry  II.,  in  1185,  received 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  presented  him  with  the  ke3^s 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 


royal  banners  of  the  city.  Here 
met  the  convocation  for  the  trial 
of  William  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  regent  during  the  absence  of 
Richard  I. ;  and  two  ecclesiastical 
councils,  one  under  the  legate 
Pandulph  in  the  reign  of  John,  the 
other  in  1270.  Here  also  Richard  11. 
was  reconciled  to  his  nobles  in  1380, 
through  the  intervention  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Reading  has  been  visited 
by  royal  personages  innumerable, 
and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  no  less 
than  six  times.  Many  Parliaments 
were  held  here,  and  in  1625  the 
law  courts  were  transferred  here 
from  London  during  Michaelmas 
Term,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  plague.  In  1643  the  town  was 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians 
under  Essex,  when,  after  a  short 
*but  severe  siege,  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war  to  join  the  King's  troops  at 
Oxford  ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied 
at  intervals  by  both  the  contending 
parties.  In  December  1688  there 
was  a  sharp  encounter  at  Reading 
between  the  forces  of  King  James 
and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  which  the  former  were  worsted. 
This  anniversary,  and  the  belief 
that  the  Irish  soldiers  intended  to 
massacre  the  inhabitants  during 
divine  service,  were  long  com- 
memorated by  the  ringing  of  bells 
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and  the  ballad  of  the  "  Reading 
Skirmish,"  which  told  how — 

"Five  hundred  Papishes  came  there, 
To  make  a  final  end 
Of  all  the  town  in  time  of  prayer, 
But  God  did  them  defend." 

In  a  house  in  Broad  Street,  now 
destroyed  (enoraved  in  Man's  Hist, 
of  Reading)^  Archbishop  Laud  was 
born,  the  son  of  a  clothier  ;  in  his 
prosperity  he  founded  charities  for 
his  native  town,  which  still  remain. 
Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of 
St,  John's  Colleo:e,  Oxford,  was  also 
a  native  of  Reading,  and  established 
two  scholarships  in  his  new  founda- 
tion for  his  native  place.  John 
Bunyan  was  well-known  at  Reading, 
where  he  sometimes  went  through 
the  streets,  dressed  like  a  carter, 
with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
avoid  detection.  In  a  visit  to  that 
place  he  contracted  the  disease 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave." 
John  Blagrave  the  mathematician, 
Joseph  Blagrave  the  astrologer, 
Merrick  the  poet,  and  Judge  Tal- 
fourd  were  also  natives  of  Reading. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  borough  was  the  wealth 
of  its  abbey,  but  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  famous 
for  its  cloth  manufacture,  which 
has  now  disappeared.  The  "  Oracle," 
long  the  Woolmerchants'  and  Dyers' 
Hall,  stood  in  Minster-street  until 
e.  1860,  when  it  was  demolished. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Orchil 
{Rocella  Tinctoria),  a  lichen 
brought  from  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
used  in  dyeing.  The  town  still,  how- 
ever, remains  a  great  mart  for  corn 
and  agricultural  produce.  There 
are  also  malthouses  and  breweries. 
Huntley  &  Palmers'  biscuit  manu- 
factory employs  4000  to  5000  hands. 
Messrs.  Sutton's  seed  establishment, 
where  their  seeds,  grown  over  many 
thousand  acres  in  different  parts 
of  England  and  the  Continent,  are 
sold,  is  worth  a  visit.  Their  glass- 
houses contain  wonderful  displays 
of  primulas,  gloxinias,  cinerarias, 


cyclamens,  begonias,  etc.,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Churches  are  not  very  in- 
teresting. 

St.  Latere  nee  (153  x  46  ft.)  a 
spacious  Perp.  "town-church,"  re- 
built in  1484,  has  a  good  W.  tower 
with  octagonal  tourelles.  The 
building  has  been  much  restored, 
but  still  retains  a  certain  air  of 
dignity.  Between  nave  and  N.  aisle 
is  a  good  P.  arcade,  with  elaborate 
canopied  niches.  The  chantry 
chapel,  at  E.  of  N.  aisle,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  ;  here  is  preserved  the 
keyboard  of  the  old  organ,  with 
the  modern  system  of  black  and 
white  notes  reversed.  Some  good 
Perp.  bench-ends  remain  in  the 
chancel,  and  on  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  is  a  shield  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  episcopal 
arms  of  Salisbury :  Reading  and  the 
rest  of  Berkshire  were  only  trans- 
ferred to  the  diocese  of  Oxford  in 
18o6.  (See  also  under  Sonning.) 
The  W.  window,  by  Kempe,  com- 
memorates various  benefactors  of 
the  town :  for  Laud  and  White  see 
ante.  Henry  I.  founded  the  Abbey, 
Henry  VII.  the  Grammar  School, 
and  Charles  I.  gave  the  town  its 
principal  charter.  There  are  desk- 
kneelers  to  Martha  Hamley  (1636), 
and  to  —  Lydall,  his  3  sons  and  6 
drs.  ;  and  brasses  to  (1)  John  and 
Joan  Kent ;  (2)  John  Andrew,  1428 ; 
(3)  W.  Barton  (a  palimpsest  of  Sir 
John  Popham,  1463);  (4)  E.  Butler 
and  Alys  his  wife,  1584.  The  N. 
aisle  contains  the  eflSgy  of  John 
Blagrave,  holding  a  globe  and  a 
quadrant,  with  the  epitaph — 

"  Johannes  Blagravus, 
Totus  mathematicns, 
Cum  matre  sepultus." 

He  left  a  legacy  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  Reading  maidservants  : 
the  churchwardens  of  each  of  the 
three  parishes  were  to  choose  maid- 
servants of  five  years'  standing,  who 
were  to  meet  and  throw  dice  for 
a  purse  of  ^10  on  Good  Friday. 
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This  is  lunky  money,"  says  Asb- 
mole,  "  for  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
maid  who  got  the  £10,  but  soon 
after  found  a  good  husband."  A 
view  of  the  church  is  given  in  the 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales." 
Against  the  side  was  a  Jacobean 
piazza,  built  by  John  Kendrick  in 
1619,  and  pulled  down  in  18G8. 

St.  Mary's^  founded  on  the  site 
of  a  nunnery  built  by  Elfrida,  to 
expiate  the  murder  of  lier  stepson, 
was  formerly  called  the  Minster, 
which  name  remains  as  that  of  the 
adjoining  street.  The  church  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1551 
with  the  material  of  the  abbey  and 
tlie  friary :  it  is  now  much  restored, 
and  the  chancel  is  modern.  It  has 
a  chequered  W.  tower,  a  Perp.  font, 
some  old  woodwork  at  the  W.  end, 
and  a  poor-box,  1627.  There  is  a 
desk-kneeler  to  W.  Kendrick  and 
wife  (1635),  and  brass  plates  to 
W.  Baron  (1416)  and  John  and 
Aleys  Boorne  (1558). 

St.  Gilts'  was  much  damaged 
during  the  siege  of  1643  ;  the 
slender  tower  and  spire  have  been 
rebuilt,  as  indeed  has  most  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  brass  to  John 
Bowyer  and  Joan  his  wife,  1521, 
and  a  brass  plate  to  Margaret 
Malthus,  1613. 

Near  the  stat.  is  the  Grey  friars 
Church  (laigely  rebuilt),  a  frag- 
ment of  the  old  monastic  church 
which,  after  serving  as  town  hall, 
workhouse,  and  gaol,  was  recon- 
verted to  religious  uses  in  1863. 
It  has  a  Dec.  arcade  and  a  large 
(restored)  reticulated  Dec.  W.  win- 
dow. The  site  was  granted  to  the 
friars  by  Reading  Abbey  m  1233. 

The  chief  pride  of  Reading  was 
once  its  Benedictine  Abbey,  now 
a  mere  shell,  but  formerly  rank- 
ing, after  Glastonbury  and  8t. 
Alban's,  as  third  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish abbeys.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy' Trinity,  SS.  Mary,  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  James,  and 
was  intended  for  200  monks,  with 


a  mitred  abbot.  Founded  by 
Henry  1.,  1121,  it  was  endowed  by 
him  with  the  privilege  of  coining, 
and  he  further  secured  its  fortunes 
by  presenting  it  with  the  hand — 
the  iihcorrujyta  manus — of  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  his  daughter  Maud. 
This  hand  is  claimed  to  be  still 
preserved  at  the  11. C.  church  at 
Great  Marlow  (see  HandbooU  for 
Bucks).  Maud  was  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  mother  of 
Henry  IL,  and,  with  her  father, 
was  interred  here.  Her  epitaph  is 
recorded  by  Camden  : — 

Magna  ortu,  iiiajorque  viro,  sed  maxima 
paitu  ; 

Hicjacet  Hemici  filia,  sponsa,  parens." 

The  Abbey  Church  was  dedicated 
in  1164  by  Becket,  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  II.  and  a  great  gathering 
of  the  nobility.  It  contained  many 
royal  monuments,  and  in  it  John 
of  Gaunt  was  married  to  Blanche 
of  Lancaster  in  1359.  At  the  Disso- 
lution its  revenues  v^^ere  estimated  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £1938  13v.  3^^'/. 
Hugh  Faringdon,  31st  and  last 
abbot  of  Reading  (see  Bere  Court), 
was,  on  Nov.  14,  1539,  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quarteied,  with  two 
of  his  monks,  within  sight  of  his 
own  gateway.  Henry  YIII.  con- 
verted the  abbey  into  a  palace, 
occasionally  residing  there  himself. 
It  was  afterwards  frequently  occu- 
pied by  the  sovereign  till  its  de- 
struction in  the  great  rebellion. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  shapeless 
masses  of  core,  of  little  interest. 

"  The  ruins,  though  stripped,  by 
destroyers  of  more  than  ordinary 
patience  and  industry,  of  almost 
every  stone  which  cased  the  walls, 
still,  though  built  only  of  small 
flints,  defy  the  injuries  of  time  and 
weather,  and  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  rocks  than  of  the  work 
of  human  hands." — Englefeld. 

A  portion  of  the  great  hall  is 
still  pointed  out,  in  which  the 
parliaments  were  held,  and  where 
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the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville  was  first  made 
public.  The  site  is  now  laid  out 
and  planted  as  a  pleasure-ground, 
and  is  overshadowed  by  the  huge 
and  ugly  gaol. 

Close  by,  in  the  Forbury,  stands 
the  inner  Gateway  of  the  Abbey, 
rebuilt  by  Scott  in  1861.  An  Assize 
Court-house  adjoins  it.  The  outer 
gateway  abutted  on  St.  Lawrence's 
Church,  close  to  which  was  the 
Grammar  School,  at  which  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  educated,  and  of 
which  the  Marian  martyr,  Julius 
Palmer,  was  master  (see  JVcwbury). 
This  school,  which  greatly  flourished 
under  the  well-known  Dr.  Valpy 
and  whose  buildings  were  those  of 
the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  John, 
was  removed  to  a  new  site  on  the 
London  Koad  in  1871.  Besides  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  there  once 
existed  in  Beading  two  other  hos- 
pitals, both  for  lepers.  The  various 
almshouses  in  the  town  were  con- 
solidated in  1865,  and  the  alms- 
people  removed  to  some  new  build- 
ings in  Castle  Street.  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  Public  Reading 
Room  and  a  Museum  and  Art  Gal- 
lery (see  "  Index  and  Directory  "), 
iu  which  are  annually  deposited 
the  principal  "  finds  "  at  Silchester. 

These  collections  are — 1.  The  result  of 
excavations  begun  in  1890  on  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  carried  on  to 
the  present  day  by  a  committee  controlled 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London  ; 
2.  The  property  of  the  Duke,  deposited 
here  on  loan. 

They  are  unique  as  illustrating  the  life 
of  a  country  town  in  Roman  Britain,  with- 
out military  cast  of  northern  stations. 

The  collections  occupy  part  of  the  first 
floor  :  the  lobby  at  top  of  stairs,  the  room 
beyond  lobby,  and  the  first  room  to  r. 

The  Lohhy  contains:  specimens  of  mosaic 
pavements,  in  some  cases  oddly  and  rudely 
patched. 

The  Boom  heyond  Lohhy  {Architectural 
Room)  :— 

1.  In  centre  :  Models  to  scale  of  (a)  two 
houses  of  characteristic  Silchester 
type,  differing  both  from  town 
houses  in  Italy  and  country  houses 
in  Britain  in  plan  ;  {h)  West  Gate 


(excavated  in  1890),  showing  guard - 
chambers  and  defences,  and  double 
passage  of  the  great  road  leading 
to  W.  of  England  and  S;  Wales  ;  (c> 
Building  (4th  cent.),  probably 
Christian  church  (excavated  in 
1892),  showing  peculiarities  of 
orientation  and  ground-plan. 

2.  Round  the  room  :  Fragments  of  stone 

bases,  pillars,  capitals,  etc.,  mostly 
from  forum  and  basilica :  mosaic 
pavements,  slabs  of  marble,  plaster 
painting  (including  a  restored, 
dado),  examples  of  stone-slab  and 
tile  roofing,  building  tiles,  etc. 

3.  In  case :  Fragments  of  marble  (Pur- 

beck  and  foreign),  opus  signinum. 

4.  On  screens :  Plans  and  photographs- 

of  the  various  buildings  excavated. 

The  room  to  r.  of  lobby  : — 

Wall  cases  :  Collection  of  several  ves- 
sels in  pottery,  including  excellent 
specimens  of  the  following  wares  : 
British  handmade,  New  Forest, 
Upchurch  Salopian,  Durobrivian 
(one  drinking-cup  inscribed  vitam 
TiBi),  Samian,  and  almost  all  other 
known  wares  made  or  imported 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain. 

Bases  of  same  cases  :  Bones  of  all  com- 
mon kinds  ;  among  which  are  Bos 
longif rons,  horse,  the  domestic  dog, 
and  skull  bones  of  an  infant,  and 
fish.  Tiles  with  the  imprints  of 
feet  of  animals,  etc.,  including  one 
of  a  baby's  foot.  Leather  aii-icles — 
boots,  etc.,  and  buckets  made  of 
wood  and  bronze. 

Base  of  wall  case  5  :  Mortars  and  meal- 
ing-stones,  one  of  the  latter  still 
retaining  its  original  wooden  handle 
by  which  it  was  worked. 

Window  case  :  Coins  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze,  ranging  in  date  from  Marc 
Antony  (b.c.  39)  to  Honorius  (a.d. 
423),  Also  a  common  jar  which 
when  found  contained  258  silver 
denarii,  a  few  of  which  were  claimed 
by  British  Museum,  but  most  are 
still  shown  with  it. 

On  pedesttil  between  wall  cases  4  and  5  : 
A  conical  greensand  shell,  inscribed 
with  Ogham  lettering,  discovered 
in  the  Ijottom  of  a  well.  The  in- 
scription is  of  the  ordinary  funeral 
character,  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  early  Christian  cypher,  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  from  Celtic 
communities  where  it  was  in  vogue, 
is  curious. 

InN.- W.  corner  of  room:  A  quite  unique 
force-pump  (machina  ctesibica),  and 
a  specimen  of  timber  well-lining. 

In  N.-E.  corner:  Wine  or  oil  butts, 
which  were  subsequently  utilized 
for  well-linings. 
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Table  cases : — 

1.  Plant  reir.ains  of  the  Roman  period 

obtained  from  wells  and  pits  at 
Silchester.  Articles  in  jet,  Kim- 
meridge  shale  and  bone. 

2.  Remains  of  hearths  of  cupellation 

furnaces  for  extraction  of  silver 
from  copper  ;  bronze  saucepans  and 
bowls  ;  objects  in  terra-cotta. 

3.  A  great  variety  of  bronze  articles, 

including  statuettes,  ornaments, 
steelyards  and  weights,  locks,  keys, 
knives,  spoons,  needles,  pins, 
articles  for  ladies'  toilet  use,  and 
children's  playthings  (note  a  rock- 
ing-horse). 

4.  Rin«:s  in  gold  and  bronze,  some  of 

which  are  set  with  seals  and  gems  ; 
enamel  work  ;  a  good  collection  of 
window  and  other  glass,  including 
a  bowl  of  pillared  njarble  glass  com- 
plete, said  to  be  unique  in  Britain. 
5  and  0.  A  large  collecdon  of  ironwork, 
including  two  hoards  of  tools,  each 
found  down  Mells,  the  chief  of 
which  are  carpenter's  plane,  grid- 
iron, anvils,  padlock  of  unusual 
size,  smith's  hammers,  tongs, 
numerous  other  mechanical  tools, 
etc. 

7.  Fragments  of  marble  tablets,  etc., 
bearing  inscriptions. 

8  and  0.  Specimens  of  various  pottery 
wares,  showing  a  variety  of  orna- 
mentation. 

The  other  departments  of  the  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Fuller  tells  the  story  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  how 

"As  the  King  was  hunting  in  Windsor 
Forest,  having  lost  his  way,  he  was  invited 
to  the  Abbot's  table,  w'here  he  passed  for 
one  of  the  Royal  guard.  A  sirloin  of  beef 
was  placed  before  him,  on  which  the  King 
laid  on  so  histily  as  not  to  disgrace  one  of 
that  place  for  which  he  had  been  mistaked. 
'Well  fare  thy  heart,'  quoth  the  Abbot, 
*for  here,  in  a  cup  of  sack,  I  remember 
the  health  of  his  Grace  your  master.  I 
would  give  a  100  pounds  on  condition  that 
I  could  feed  so  lustily  on.  beef  as  you 
do.  Alas  1  my  weak  and  squeezie  stomach 
will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  small 
rabbit  or  chicken.'  The  King  pleasantly 
pledged  him,  and  departed  undiscovered. 
Some  weeks  after,  the  Abbot  was  sent  for, 
clapt  into  the  Tower,  kept  close  prisoner, 
and  fed  for  a  short  time  on  bread  and 
water  ;  yet  not  so  empty  was  his  body  of 
food  as  his  mind  was  filled  with  fears, 
making  many  suspicions  to  himself  when 
and  how  he  had  incurred  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure. At  last  a  sirloin  of  beef  was  set 
before  him,  when  he  verified  the  proverb 
that  two  hungry  meals  niake  a  glutton. 
In  springs  King  Henry,  out  of  a  private 


lobby  where  he  had  placed  himself.  '  My 
lord,'  quoth  the  King,  'deposit  presently 
your  100  pounds  in  gold,  or  else  no  going 
hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  1  have 
been  your  physician  to  cure  you  of  your 
squeezie  stomach,  and  here,  as  I  deserve, 
I  demand  my  fee  for  the  same.'  The 
Abbot  down  with  his  dust,  and,  glad  he 
escaped  so,  returned  to  Reading,  as  some- 
what lighter  in  purse,  so  much  more  merry 
in  heart,  than  when  he  came  thence." 

Just  r.  of  the  town,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  Caver  ah  am 
{see  Handbook  to  Oxfordshire),  a 
large  village  and  suburb  of  Reading. 
There  was  here  formerly  "  a  pictu- 
resque old  bridge,  with  a  cbapel  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  On  an 
island  below  it  was  fought  a  wager 
of  battle  between  Robert  de  Mont- 
fort  and  Henry  of  Essex  in  the 
presence  of  King  Henry  II.  Essex, 
who  was  accused  of  cowardice  or 
treacher}"  in  flinging  away  the 
royal  standard  at  Colesbil,  was 
defeated,  but  was  allowed  to  save 
his  life  by  becoming  a  monk  at 
Reading  Abbey." 

3  m.  Half  a  mile  on  the  K.  of  the 
road  is 

^  Sonning,  an  extremely  beauti- 
ful riverside  village,  with  hanging 
woods  sloping  down  to  the  Thames. 
There  are  said  to  be  older  records 
of  Sonning  bridge  than  of  any 
other  which  crosses  the  Thames. 
In  the  10th  and  11th  cents,  this 
place  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
for  Berks  and  Wilts,  and  the 
names  of  nine  of  its  holders  have 
been  preserved  —  viz.,  Athelstan, 
Odo,  Osulf,  Alfstan,  Alfgar,  ISigeric, 
Alfric,  Brightwold,  and  Heremann 
(who  united  the  bishopric  of  iSher- 
borne  to  his  own,  and,  "  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  trans- 
ferred his  see  to  Sherborne,  by 
synodal  authority  and  that  king's 
munificence").  After  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  his  child-wife, 
T'^abella  of  Valois,  fled  hither  to 
tLe  Bishop  of  Salisbur}^  who  still 
resided  at  Sonning,  which  remained 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The 
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bishops  retained  their  palace  here 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it 
was  exchanged  with  the  Crown ; 
the  site  of  the  palace  is  now  marked 
by  an  aged  ash-tree  on  a  rising- 
ground  above  the  river.  Thomas 
Eich  (created  baronet  1660),  who 
then  owned  the  manor,  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  clergy  wlio  were 
ejected  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
entertained  at  Sonning  the  deprived 
Bishop  Brownrig  until  the  Restora- 
tion. Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  Miss  lUch  gave  shelter 
here  to  many  French  emigres,  in- 
cluding Admiral  Yilleneuve,  who 
lost  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Before  the  Reformation  there 
existed  here  a  chapel  of  St.  Sarac, 
which  was  a  celebrated  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  cure  of  madness. 

The  Church  is  large  (122  x  57  ft.), 
bat  much  rebuilt  and  modernised. 
The  nave  arcades  are  E.E.  round 
pillars  and  oct.  caps. ;  the  E.  window 
is  simple  Dec,  and  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  modern  ones 
on  either  side  of  it ;  there  are  two 
good  early  Dec.  windows  on  N.  of 
nave.  Notice  the  very  elaborate 
Dec.  arch  between  chancel  and  N. 
aisle.  On  the  S.  face  of  it  are  re- 
presented Christ,  with  fourteen 
mitred  figures  said  to  be  the  twelve 
Apostles  with  Moses  and  Elias ; 
and  on  the  N.  side  the  Virgin  and 
Child  (the  arnris  of  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury), two  censing  angels  and 
twelve  royal  figures.  It  seems  to 
have  been  restored  and  tampered 
with.  This  arch  now  serves  as  a 
canopy  to  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Pear- 
son (d.  1882),  a  former  vicar,  and 
the  three  knights  and  three  ladies 
who  once  knelt  under  it  are  rele- 
gated to  the  S.  chancel  wall. 
There  are    brasses : — (1)  Thoruas 

 ,  1612  (hidden  by  organ)  ;  (2) 

Anthony  Barker,  1516  ;  (3)  Wm. 
Barker,  1549  ;  (1)  Ann  Staverton, 
1589;  (5)  A  Lady,  c.  1560;  (6) 
Eliz.  Chute,  aged  3,  1627;  (7)  (Good 
brass)  Lawrence  Ff  y  ton,  1434,Bailiff 


of  Sonning  ;  (8)  Sir  Anthony  Barker, 
1630.  Under  the  tower  is  a  stupend- 
ous monument  to  the  Riches,  1667 
(see  aiite). 

5  m.  Twyford,  {stat.,  with  branch 
line  to  Henley) ;  an  uninteresting 
modern  village,  made  a  parish 
(1876)  out  of  a  hamlet  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  some  alms- 
houses, founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Harrison  of  Hurst,  and  endowed  by 
his  granddaughter.  Lady  Frances 
Winchcombe  (of  Bucklebury), 
whose  charities  were  innumerable. 
The  buildings  are  of  one  story, 
modernised  but  still  picturesque, 
and  bear  the  legend  "  Domino  et 
pauperibus,  1640." 

From  Twyford,  Maidenhead  can 
be  reached  either  by  the  main  or 
"Bath"  road,  or  by  the  southern 
road  through  Ruscombe  and 
Shottesbrook  (a  third  road,  hilh" 
and  circuitous,  but  very  interesting, 
is  described  under  Route  3). 
Maidenhead  is  8  miles  from  Twy- 
ford by  the  Bath  road  and  9J  miles 
distant  by  the  southern  road,  but 
as  all  the  places  of  interest  are  on 
the  latter,  it  is  here  described.  On 
either  road  the  gradients  are  very 
slight  and  the  surface  moderately 
good. 

5|  m.  Ruscombe.  The  Church 
has  an  absolutely  plain  E.E.  chan- 
cel, a  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  a  nave 
and  tower  both  built  of  brick  in 
1639,  and  curious  examples.  A 
vane  on  the  tower  bears  the  initials 
C.  R.,  and  date  1639.  William 
Penn  died  July  30,  1718,  in  a 
large  house  near  the  church,  pulled 
down  about  1840. 

8  m.   Waltharn   St.  Lawrence 

has  a  Church  largely  rebuilt.  The 
arcades  are  Dec,  but  two  arches 
to  W.  on  either  side  are  plain 
Norm.  The  tower  is  low,  with  a 
heavy  Dec.  W.  window  and  bold 
stair-turret.  The  N.E.  chantry 
has  a  3-light  square-headed  Dec. 
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window,  in  the  mullions  of  which 
are  left  several  big  flint  stones. 
There  is  a  Dec.  piscina,  and  in  the 
N.  aisle  a  good  roj^al  arms  of  Anne. 

8|  m.  Shottesbrook.  The  manor 
was  held  on  a  grand  serjeantry 
tenure  by  the  service  of  providing 
charcoal  to  make  the  crown  and 
regalia  at  the  king's  coronation. 
Under  this  condition  it  was  held  by 
Alward  the  Goldsmith  under  Will. 
Rufus,  and  Alward's  father  had 
held  it  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Here  8ir  Wm.  Trussell,  of  Cubbles- 
don,  Staffs.,  founded  (1387)  a  small 
college  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for 
a  warden  and  five  priests.  Its 
revenues  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, temjj.  Ed.  VI.,  amounted 
to  £33  18.9.  8r7.  Some  remains  of 
its  outbuildings  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  two  lodges  b}^  the  side  of 
the  road  from  jMaidenhead  through 
Shottesbrook  Park,  where  there  are 
some  flint  walls  and  mutilated 
windows  apparently  of  Dec.  and 
Perp.  date. 

The  Chnrcli  lies  in  the  park,  with 
the  modern  mansion  close  to  it  on 
the  N.  It  was  built  by  Sir  William 
Trussell,  is  pure  Dec.  throufjhout, 
and  for  its  singular  beauty  will  bear 
comparison  with  tbe  famous  Dec. 
churches  of  Patrington  and  Heck- 
ington.  In  plan  it  is  cruciform 
with  a  central  spire.  Nave  and 
chancel  are  of  equal  length.  Its 
dimensions  are  77  X  56  ft.  over 
transepts ;  the  tower  is  good,  with 
a  bold  staircase  turret,  and  the 
ribbed  spire  is  very  graceful.  In  the 
chancel  notice  three  fine  sedilia, 
and  a  piscina  with  a  curious  bracket 
shelf.  On  the  N.  wall  of  chancel  is 
a  delicate  and  unusual  Dec.  door- 
way blocked,  and  a  double  aumbry 
with  original  wood  lining.  The  E. 
window  is  of  five  lights  and  very 
good.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very 
curious  alabaster  "  coffin  "  monu- 
ment to  William  Throckmorton, 
warden  of  this  church  1535.    It  is 


only  4  ft.  long,  and  carries  the 
inscription  on  a  stone  which  crosses 
the  coffin  in  the  middle  like  a  piece 
of  the  lid. 

In  the  N.  transept  are  two  altar- 
tombs  (to  the  founder  and  his  wife) 
side  by  side  with  canopies  divided 
by  a  niche,  with  much  fine  panelling 
and  tabernacle  work,  disastrously 
"  restored."  Here  also  are  brasses 
to  (1)  the  founder's  daughter,  Lady 
jNIargaret  Pennebrygg,  1401 ;  (2) 
Pvichard  Gyll,  late  sergeant  of  the 
Bake-house  to  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII. 
and  Baily  of  tbe  VII.  Hundred  of 
Cokam  &  Bray,"  1511;  (3;  a  fine 
double-canopied  brass  of  a  priest 
and  a  franklin,  c.  1380  (in  the 
nave)  :  and  (4)  a  brass  to  Thomas 
Noke  and  his  three  wives,  1567. 
"  For  his  great  age  and  virtuous  life 
he  was  reverenced  by  all  men,  and 
commonly  called  Father  Noke.  He 
was  of  stature  high  and  comely, 
and  for  his  excellencie  in  artillerie 
made  Yoman  of  the  Crowne  of 
England."  His  Latin  epitaph  is  by 
Lady  llohj  (see  Bisliam).  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  tbe  sex  of  the 
children  on  the  brass  does  not 
correspond  with  the  inscription, and 
the  brass  should  be  compared  with 
that  at  Hanney,  as  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  children's  figures  for 
putting  on  tombs  w^ere  sold  by  the 
yard,  and  cut  by  the  tomb-maker  to 
suit  the  occasion.  In  each  transept 
is  a  piscina,  and  the  font  is  fine 
Dec.  There  are  some  remains  of 
Dec.  glass.  The  church  is  dis- 
figured by  a  bad  modern  screen. 
Outside  notice  the  splendid  ashlar 
work,  the  buttresses,  S.  and  N. 
porches,  the  last  foolishly  blocked  ; 
and  a  fine  yew.  On  the  N.  wall  of 
the  N.  transept  outside  are  to  be 
seen  traces  of  a  raised  crypt  like 
that  in  the  same  position  at  Witney. 

"A  little  body  of  nonjuring  friends  were 
settled  at  Shottesbrooke  ;  at  their  head  was 
Francis  Cherry,  of  Shottesbrooke  House, 
whose  worth  and  hospitality,  combined 
with  genteel  accomplishments  and  a  hand- 
some person,  rendered   him  the  idol  of 
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Berkshire.  His  house,  in  which  he  was 
able  to  make  iip  seventy  beds  for  the 
officers  and  soldiery  who  were  quartered 
upon  him  in  the  Revolution,  was  always 
open  to  the  deprived  clergy,  and  became  a 
complete  hotel  for  friendship,  learning, 
and  distress.  Bishop  Ken  divided  his 
time  between  Shottesbrooke  and  Longleat 
House.  Bowdler  and  his  family  were 
frequent  guests,  and  Robert  Nelson  would 
frequently  ride  over  from  Lord  Berkeley's 
at  Cranford,  Dr.  Grabe  always  found  a 
welcome  there.  Charles  Leslie,  disguised 
in  regimentals,  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Cherry 
for  six  months  at  a  house  belonging  to  him 
at  White  Waltham.  The  display  of  his 
horsemanship  in  the  hunting  field  would 
sometimes  pique  the  emulation  of  King 
William  ;  and  Mr.  Cherry,  observing  one 
■day  that  J:ie  was  closely  pressed  by  the 
King,  risked  his  life  for  the  sake  of  breaking 
the  usurper's  neck,  and  plunged  into  a 
frightfully  deep  and  broad  part  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  hope  that  William  might 
be  induced  to  follow.  To  the  Princess 
Anne  he  would  always  pay  the  most  par- 
ticular attention,  riding  up  to  her  calash  ; 
but  when  she  assumed  her  father's  crown 
the  Queen  missed  Mr.  Cherry  from  her 
.side,  and  pointed  him  out  in  the  distance 
to  her  attendants,  saying,  '  There  goes 
one  of  the  honestest  gentlemen  in  my 
•dominions.'" — Memoirs  of  the  pious  Robert 
Nelson. 

9J  m.  White  Waltham  has  a 

■commonplace  rebuilt  church.  In 
the  chancel  is  an  E.E.  double 
piscina,  with  a  Purbeck:  middle 
rshaft  (restored).  Some  of  the  old 
window-frames  (of  church)  have 
been  left,  and  bear  17th  and  18th 
cent,  dates  scratched  on  them  out- 
side;  and  under  one,  E.E.,  in  N. 
transept,  is  "  Miserere  I.H.S."  Just 
outside  the  churchyard  wall  on  the 
W.  are  the  original  village  stocks 
■and  whipping  post.  Hearne,  the 
antiquary,  was  a  native  of  the 
village,  his  father  being  the  parish 
•clerk.  The  moated  manor-house 
(now  a  farm)  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
Henry  VII.  An  entry  in  the  parish 
register,  1652,  records  that  Mr.  John 
Blower  was  vicar  from  1577  to  1644. 
Preaching  once  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  addressed  her  as  "my 
royal  queen,"  which  a  little  while 
■after  he  changed  to  "my  noble 
queen."    "  What,"  said  her  majesty, 


"am  I  ten  groats  worse  than  I 
was  ?  ■'  This  pun  so  overwhelmed 
the  preacher  that  he  never  ventured 
on  a  sermon  again,  but  always  read 
a  homily. 

13  m.  A  mile  and  a  half  S.  of 
Maidenhead,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river  is  -ft-  Bray,  supposed  to  be 
Bihracte  of  the  Itineraries.  The 
large  church  (133  x  54  ft.)  is 
mainly  E.E.  and  Dec,  with  a  Perp. 
tower  over  the  S.  porch ;  but  restora- 
tion, as  in  so  many  churches  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  county,  has  destroyed 
all  the  interest  of  the  fabric.  There 
are,  however,  brasses :— (1)  Sir  John 
Foxley,  with  two  wives,  ?  1378 
(good);  (2),Wm.  Dyer,  1440;  (3) 
Sir  Wm.  Laken,  1475  ;  (4)  Clement 
Kelke,  1593;  (5)  Wm.  Smith,  1594; 
(6)  Thos.  Attlude  ;  (7)  Cicely  and 
Arthur  Page,  1610;  (8)  A  desk- 
kneeler  brass,  c.  1610,  with  a  pretty 
inscription — 

"  When  Oxford  gave  thee  two  degrees  in 
Art, 

And  Love  possessed  thee,  Master  of  my 
Heart, 

Thy  college  fellowship  thou  left'st  for 
mine, 

And  nought  but  Death  could  sep'rate  me 
from  thine." 

On  this  last  monument  are  seen 
the  same  balls  with  leaden  rosettes 
that  appear  on  the  Van  Lore  monu- 
ment at  Tilehurst  (see  Route  5). 

There  is  also  a  painted  monument 
to  the  Goddards,  1622,  and  a  grey 
slab  to  Wm.  Norreys  and  twelve 
children,  1591. 

The  modernised  building  N.  of 
the  church,  now  part  school,  part 
dwelling-house,  was  once  a  chantry 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Bray  in 
common  estimation  arises  from  its 
versatile  vicar,  Simon  x\leyn  (d. 
1588),  who  is  described  by  Fuller 
as  living  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  being  "  first  a  Papist,  then  a 
Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a 
Protestant  again.     He  had  seen 
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some  martyrs  burnt  at  Windsor, 
and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his 
tender  temper.  This  vicar  being 
taxed  by  one  with  being  a  turncoat 
and  an  unconstant  changeling, 
'  Not  so,'  said  he,  '  for  I  have  always 
kept  my  principle,  which  is  this,  to 
live  and  die  the  vicar  of  Bray.'  " 
Hence  his  declaration  in  the  well- 
known  ballad  : — 

To  teach  my  flock  I  never  miss'd, 
Kings  were  by  God  appointed  ; 
And  they  are  damn'd  who  dare  resist 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  anointed. 
And  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain 

Unto  my  dying  day,  sir, 
That,  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir." 

In  connection  with  another  vicar, 
the  story  is  told  that  James  T., 
when  hunting  one  day,  "rode  on 
before  his  hounds  to  search  for 
luncheon,  and  came  to  the  inn  at 
Maidenhead ;  when  the  landlord 
lamented  that  he  had  nothing  left 
in  his  house,  for  the  Vicar  of  Bray 
and  his  curate  were  upstairs,  and 
had  ordered  all  that  there  was,  but 
perhaps  they  would  allow  him  to 
join  them.  The  king  went  upstairs 
and  asked  permission,  which  was 
glumly  given  by  the  vicar,  but 
cordially  by  the  curate.  All  dinner 
time  the  king  told  so  many  stories 
that  he  made  them  roar  with 
laughter.  At  last  came  the  bill, 
when  the  king,  searching  his  empty 
pockets,  protested  that  he  had  left 
his  purse  behind  him,  and  could 
not  pay :  upon  which  the  vicar 
angrily  protested  that  he  would  not 
pay  for  him,  but  the  curate  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  make  some  return  for  the  amuse- 
ment he  had  given  them.  The  bill 
paid,  they  all  went  out  upon  the 
balcony,  when  the  huntsmen,  riding 
into  the  town  and  seeing  the  king, 
went  down  upon  one  knee  in  the 
street,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
The  vicar,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion, flung  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  implored  forgiveness ;  to 
which  James  replied,  'I  shall  not 


turn  you  out  of  your  living,  and 
you  shall  always  remain  Vicar  of 
Bray  ;  but  I  shall  make  your  curate 
a  Canon  of  Windsor,  whence  he 
will  be  able  to  look  down  both 
upon  you  and  your  vicarage.'" 

W.  of  the  church,  200  yds.,  is  the 
Jesus  Ilosplfal^  founded  by  Wm. 
Goddard,  1G27,  for  40  poor  persons. 
He  was  a  free  brother  of  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers.  His 
effigy  is  placed  over  the  door,  with 
his  own  arms  and  those  of  the 
company  on  either  side  of  it.  They 
are  repeated  in  the  silver  badge 
worn  by  the  pensioners.  The  pretty 
red-brick  buildings,  with  their  row 
of  bell-shaped  yews,enclose  a  flower- 
planted  quadrangle-  The  porch 
contains  the  oi-iginal  poor-box  of 
1635,  and  fronting  the  porch  is  a 
debased  chapel. 

Bray  parish  has  eight  outlying 
dependencies. 

2  m.  W.  of  Bray  is  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful  (restored)  manor- 
house  of  Ocliwells  or  Ochholt,  Tt 
is  timber-built,  and  probably  the 
work  of  Sir  John  Norreys,  1466. 
The  old  hall,  with  its  panelling  and 
fine  painted  glass,  deserves  careful 
attention.  Among  the  coats-of-arms 
in  the  heraldic  glass  are  to  be  seen 
those  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII., 
with  the  Norreys'  coat  and  their 
motto  "  Feythfully  serve  "  many 
times  repeated.  The  manor  was 
originall}^  granted,  1267,  to  Rich, 
de  Norreys,  cook  to  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Henry  III. ;  and  Sir  Wm.  Norreys, 
who  commanded  the  king's  army 
at  Stoke,  died  seized  of  it  in  1507. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Fetti- 
places. 

1  m.  down  the  river  from  Bray  is 
Monkey  Island  (a  favourite  "  row 
from  Eton),  so  called  from  a  pavilion 
built  there  by  the  3rd  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  covered  inside  with 
paintings  of  monkeys  by  Clermont. 

14i  m.  Maidenhead  (see 
Route  3). 
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ROUTE  3. 

READING  TO  MAIDENHEAD 

(By  Wargrave  and  Bisham). 
25  miles. 


"Wargrave,  Remenham,  Hurley,  Bisham, 
Cookham,  Maidenhead. 

The  road  lies  through  rather 
hilly  country  ;  the  surface  is  fair 
except  in  wet  weather. 

The  road  from  Ptcading  to  Twy- 
ford  (5  m.)  is  described  under 
Route  2.  At  Twyford  a  road  turns 
to  the  left,  and  reaches  at 

6^  m.  -tt-  Wargrave,  a  pretty 
riverside  village,  with  a  ferry  across 
the  river.  The  Church  is  much 
modernised  and  of  little  interest. 
It  has  a  massive  W.  tower  of  brick 
(1515)  covered  with  ivy,  and  a 
N.  door  Norm,  with  exaggerated 
chevron  moulding  on  jamb-shafts. 
Inside  is  a  faculty  pew  of  Bear 
Park  in  the  N.  transept,  with  some 
Jacobean  oak.  The  oak  pulpit 
bears  coats-of-arms,  the  date  1615, 
and  initials  A.  W.,  for  Anthony 
White,  a  former  vicar.  In  the 
churchyard  are  two  fonts,  one 
Norm.,  the  other  Perp. ;  the  one  at 
present  in  use  is  modern.  Here  is 
a  monument  to  Mr.  Day,  author 
of  Saiidford  and  Mcrfon,  who  was 
killed  here  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  sign-board  of  the  "  George  and 
Dragon  "  (a  copy  only  swings  before 
the  door,  the  original  is  inside), 
was  painted  by  the  two  R.A.'s, 
Leslie  and  Broughton. 

Just  beyond  Wargrave  is  passed 
on  the  r.,  Wargrave  Hill,  a  small 
but  beautiful  park,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Cowpers  friend  Joseph 
Hill,  the  Septus "  to  whom  so 
many  of  his  letters  are  addressed. 
The  road  from  here  to  Henley  is 


pretty  and  wooded,  keeping  the 
Thames  close  on  the  left.  It  passes 
through  the  grounds  of  Park  Place^ 
which  has  beautiful  hanging  woods 
upon  the  chalk  cliff,  here  rising 
nearly  300  ft.  above  the  river.  In 
the  grounds  is  a  cromlech, presented 
to  General  Conway  (the  friend  of 
Horace  Walpole)  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jersey,  and  removed  from  a  hill 
near  St.  Helier's  in  1785.  It  consists 
of  45  granite  stones,  and  is  66  ft. 
in  circumference.  A  tunnel  in  the 
cliff  leads  to  a  miniature  (so- 
called)  amphitheatre.  The  house 
commands  lovely  views,  and  a  cedar 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
George  III.  when  a  boy. 

9|  m.  Henley  {stat.)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  (See 
Handbook  to  Oxfordshire.) 

Remenham,  1  m.  N.  of  Henley 
Bridge,  is  a  pretty  village  backed 
by  high  wooded  hills.  The  little 
Church,  once  Norm.,  was  rebuilt 
1(S70,  but  contains  hrasses,  Thos. 
Maryet,  1591,  and  John  Newman, 
rector,  1622.  Opposite  Remenham, 
on  the  Bucks  bank,  is  Fawley 
Court,  well-known  to  visitors  to 
Henley,  and  just  below  is  the 
Isla?id,  with  a  small  Grecian  temple, 
whence  the  boats  start  for  Henley 
Bridge  at  the  regatta. 

From  Henley  a  pretty  but  hilly 
road  leads  through  well-wooded 
country  E.  to  Hurley.  The  grounds 
of  Park  Place  (see  a?ite)  are  on 
the  rt.  going  up  the  hill. 
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13J  m.  ^  Hurley  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  village, 
with  some  old  timber  houses. 
Here  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  who 
fought  at  Hastings,  founded  a 
Benedictine  Monastery  in  1086,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  at  the 
Dissolution  valued  at  £121  \Ss.  5d. 
It  was  a  cell  of  Westminster,  and  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Osmond,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  whose  diocese 
Hurley  then  was.  "One  great  wood 
called  Hurley  Wood  "  w^as  settled 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster  "  for  ever," 
in  exchange  for  "their  garden, 
called  Covent  Garden."  The  chapel 
of  the  Priory  remains  as  the  Parish 
Chvrch.  It  is  a  long  (107  x  20  ft.) 
Norm,  building  of  flint,  without 
aisles  or  break  in  the  roof -ridge. 
The  large  Norm.  W.  window  and 
segmental  doorway  were  much 
modernised  at  a  restoration  in  1852, 
w^hen  the  blocked  windows  in  the 
N.  w^all  were  opened.  At  the  same 
time  a  "  Norman  "  screen  replaced 
the  blank  brick  wall  which 
previously  cut  the  building  in  two. 
There  are  two  mutilated  17th-cent. 
monuments  to  the  Lovelaces  ;  a 
brass  plate  to  John  Doyley,  1492, 
on  which  Hurley  is  called  a  '^per- 
eelehris  locus  "  (it  owed  its  repu- 
tation to  its  being  the  burial-place 
of  Edith,  sister  of  Edward  the 
Confessor)  ;  and  mutilated  legends, 
"  Jesu,  mercy,"  "Lady,  Help." 
Immediately  N.  of  the  Ch.  is  a 
quadrangle  called  Paradise,  having 
the  Church  on  its  S.  side,  and  the 
old  refectory  on  the  N. ;  this  last 
building  is  Norm,  below,  and  Dec. 
above  on  the  S.  side,  with  modern 
plates  inserted ;  and  on  N.  has 
mouldings  of  good  Dec.  windows.  W. 
of  church  are  two  large  barns  wdth 
open  roofs  like  the  refectory ;  and 
there  is  an  ancient  dovecot  with  in- 
numerable chalk  pigeonholes  inside. 

E.  of  the  church  are  the  pictur- 
esque grounds  of  Lady  Place  (the 
convent    was    dedicated    to  the 


Virgin  Mary),  once  the  seat  of  the 
Lovelaces,  of  whom  the  best-known 
w^as  Richard  Lord  Lovelace,  an 
ardent  favourer  of  the  Orange  cause 
in  1688.  "  This  mansion,  built  by 
his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies, 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of 
our  Lady  in  this  beautiful  valley, 
through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet 
defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great 
capital,  rolls  under  woods  of  beech, 
and  round  the  gentle  hills  of  Berks. 
Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned 
by  Italian  pencils,  w^as  a  subter- 
ranean vault,  in  which  the  bones  of 
ancient  monks  had  sometimes  been 
found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the 
government  held  many  midnight 
conferences  during  that  anxious 
time  when  England  was  impatiently 
expecting  the  Protestant  wind."-- 
Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  It  is  said  that 
these  vaults  were  made  subservient 
to  the  Meal-Tub  Plot  by  Dangerfield, 
and  the  spot  where  the  meal  tub 
stood,  in  which  the  papers  impli- 
cating several  Eoman  Catholics 
were  found,  is  still  pointed  out. 
The  house  itself,  which  was  "  a 
perplexing  labyrinth  of  panelled 
rooms,"  some  of  the  paintings  on 
which  were  attributed  (entirely 
without  foundation)  to  Salvator 
Rosa,  was  wantonly  destroyed  in 
1837,  and  portions  of  the  vaults 
are  now  all  that  remain.  The  last 
inhabitant  of  Lady  Place  was  the 
brother  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt, 
of  the  "Royal  George,"  and  here 
he  and  the  Admiral  planted  two 
thorn-trees  which  he  took  a  great 
pride  in.  Portions  of  the  vaults 
(once  a  crypt  of  the  Priory,  where 
it  is  said  bodies  wrapped  in  the 
remains  of  their  Benedictine  habit 
have  been  found)  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  house ;  but  the  green- 
sward, grey  monastic  buildings,  red- 
brick garden  walls,  noble  cedars, 
and  gleaming  river  form  a  very 
charming  picture. 
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Route  3. — Bisham. 


Skirting  the  fine  park  of  Temple 
House,  the  road  reaches  at  10  m. 
Bisham.  The  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  spot  is  well  known  from 
the  pictures  of  De  VViut  and  other 
water  -  colour  artists,  who  have 
portrayed  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
river,  the  s^igantic  trees,  the  Church, 
and  the  abbey  with  its  mossy  roof, 
projecting  oriels,  and  tall  tower,  in 
every  effect  of  cloud  or  sunshine. 

Bisham  A'bhey.  Bisham,  or 
Bustlebam  as  it  was  then  called, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  established  a  Pre- 
ceptory  here  on  land  given  by 
Robert  de  Ferrariis  {temp.  King- 
Stephen).  The  Preceptory  was  dis- 
solved in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
at  the  suppression  of  the  order. 
In  1338  Bisham  was  refounded  by 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  as  a  Priory  of  Augustine 
Canons,  and  was  made  the  chief  of 
five  monasteries  ;  part  of  the  Brass 
commemorating  its  foundation  is 
in  Denchworth  Church  (q.v.).  The 
Priory  was  surrendered  Jul}^  5, 1536, 
but  was  refounded  in  1537,  as  a 
Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey,  for  an 
abbot  and  13  monks,  with  a  revenue 
increased  from  £285  to  ^661.  The 
new  Abbey  was  of  short  continuance, 
and  was  surrendered  July,  1539. 
The  last  Prior,  William  Barlow,  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and 
marrying,  had  5  daughters,  each  of 
whom  became  a  bishop's  wife. 

Among  the  noble  persons  interred 
in  the  conventual  church  were 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
patron,  moved  here  from  Ciren- 
cester; William  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
his  son,  who  fought  at  Poictiers  ; 
his  son  John  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
attainted  and  beheaded  1400;  his 
son  Thomas  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
died  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428 ; 
his  son-in-law  Richard  Neville  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  beheaded  at  York  in 
1460  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Yorkist  cause ;  his  two  sons,  Richard 
Neville,  the  King-maker,  and  John 


Marquis  of  Montague,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  1471  ;  and 
his  great-grandson  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet.  Earl  of  Warwick  (son  of 
George  Duke  of  Clarence,  by 
Richard  Neville's  daughter  Isabel), 
beheaded  in  1499  on  a  charge  of 
attempting  to  escape  from  the 
Towner.  None  of  these  monuments 
exist  now,  though  they  were  not 
destroyed  at  the  dissolution,  but 
were  standing  in  the  hall  within 
the  last  century.  Tradition  relates 
that  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
going  to  the  Holy  Land,  came  to 
Bisham  Abbey  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends,  when  his  daughter,  a  nun 
at  the  Convent  Be  Font  thus,  at 
Little  Mario w,  met  him.  A  squire, 
who  had  been  in  love  with  her 
before,  persuaded  her  to  elope  with 
him,  and  they  escaped  in  a  boat,  but 
were  taken  at  Marlow.  She  was 
sent  back  to  her  convent,  and  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  abbey  tower, 
whence  he  tried  to  escape  by  means 
of  a  rope  made  from  his  clothes  torn 
into  shreds;  the  rope  broke,  and  he, 
dreadfully  injured,  was  taken  into 
the  abbey,  where  he  afterwards 
became  a  monk. 

Bisham  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  his  repudiated  wife  Anne 
of  Cleves,  but,  owing  to  his  dying 
soon  after  the  grant  was  made,  the 
privy-seal  was  not  affixed  to  the  deed 
till  the  reign  of  Mary.  There  is  a 
letter  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Anne  of  Cleves,  entreating  the 
Queen  for  the  sake  of  their  dear 
father  and  brother  to  allow  her  to 
exchange  Bisham  with  Sir  Philip 
Hoby  for  his  house  in  Kent.  The 
Hobys  were  friends  of  Cecil,  and 
some  curious  letters  to  him  from 
Philip  Hoby  remain  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  In  one  of  them 
Hoby  humorously  threatens  him 
with  all  sorts  of  ills  if  he  continues 
to  decline  his  invication  to  pass 
his  Christmas  at  Bisham. 

Sir  Philip  Hoby  was  the  last 
English  papal  legate  at  Rome,  where 
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be  died,  and  his  brother  Sir  Thomas 
was  ambassador  in  France,  and  died 
in  Paris,  156().  The  widow  of  the 
latter  had  both  their  bodies  brought 
back  to  Bisham,.  and  erected  for 
them  a  magnificent  monument  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  church,  on  which, 
being  the?  most  learned  lady  of  the 
period,  she  wrote  three  epitaphs  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  one  of 
them  ending  in  the  lines, 

"  Give  me,  O  God !  a  husband  like  to 
Thomas, 

Or  else    restore   me    to   my  husband 
Thomas." 

The  first  part  of  the  prayer  was  ful- 
filled in  he  I-  marria2:e  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1574.    She  died  1609. 

The  two  sisters  of  Lady  Hoby 
(daughters  of  Sir  Antony  Cooke) 
were  Lady  Bacon  and  Lady  Cecil, 
and  to  them  was  given  the  care  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  they, 
not  liking  the  office,  were  allowed 
partially  to  transfer  their  trust  to 
their  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby,  who  succeeded  Sir  Philip  at 
Bisham.  In  this  way  Elizabeth 
came  to  spend  part  of  3  years  here, 
when  the  bow-window  in  the  great 
chamber  was  thrown  out  for  her  and 
the  dais  erected  16  in.  above  the 
floor.  That  her  residence  at  Bisham 
was  not  disagreeable  is  seen  from 
her  speech  to  Sir  Thomas  when  he 
first  went  to  court  after  she  became 
Queen  :  "  If  I  had  a  prisoner  whom 
I  wanted  to  be  most  carefully 
w^atched,  I  should  intrnst  him  to 
your  charge ;  if  I  had  a  prisoner  I 
wished  to  be  most  tenderly  treated, 
I  should  intrust  him  to  your  care.'' 
The  present  house  was  built  (temp. 
Elizabeth)  by  the  Hobys,  though 
the  Hall  must  be  referred  to  Monta- 
cute's  foundation.  It  is  about 
60  ft.  long,  and  has  a  dark  oak 
gallery,  and  a  buttery  hatch  at  one 
end.  in  the  dining-room  is  a  picture 
of  Lady  Hoby,  with  a  very  white 
face  and  hands,  dressed  in  the  coif, 
weeds,  and  wimple,  then  allowed 
to  a  knight's  widow.    The  effect  of 


the  picture  is  very  spectral,  and 
has  probably  given  rise  to  the  ghost 
story  of  the  house.  In  this  dress 
Lady  Hoby  is  still  supposed  to 
haunt  a  bedroom,  where  she  appears 
perpetually  trying  to  wasli  her 
hands  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  apparition  is  always  in  the 
negative,  the  black  part  white,  the 
white  black.  The  legend  is  that, 
because  her  child  William  Hoby 
could  not  write  without  making 
blots,  she  beat  him  to  death.  It  is 
certainly  curious  that  about  1840, 
in  altering  the  window- shutter,  a 
quantity  of  children's  copy-books 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  dis- 
covered, pushed  into  the  rubble 
between  the  joists  of  the  floor,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  a  copy-book 
which  answered  exactly  to  the  story, 
as  if  the  child  could  not  write  a 
single  line  without  a  blot. 

Behind  the  tapestry  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms  (representing  the  history 
of  To  bit)  a  secret  room  was  dis- 
covered with  a  fireplace,  the  chim- 
ney of  which  is  curiously  connected 
with  that  of  the  hall  for  the  sake  of 
concealing  the  smoke. 

The  Bath  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
is  no  longer  in  the  grounds  at 
Bisham  ;  the  spring  which  supplied 
it  is  still  left. 

The  Conventual  Barn  of  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  the  original  moat 
round  the  garden,  still  remain. 

The  Church,  beautifully  situated 
among  the  trees  on  the  1.  (the  river 
running  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  tower)  has  been  largely  rebuilt. 
The  Hoby  Chapel  on  the  S.  was 
built,  c.  1600,  by  Lady  Hoby  to 
commemorate  Sir  Thomas,  her  hus- 
band, and  his  brother.  Sir  Philip. 
Here  she  raised  the  great  tomb  of 
Italian  alabaster,  with  its  tine 
figures  (notice  the  minute  detail  of 
armour)  and  interesting  inscription, 
showing  how  Sir  Thomas 

"  In  his  floure  in  Paris  towne  he  died, 
Leaving  with  child  behind  his  woful  wief 
In  foreign  land  opprest  with  heapes  of  grief 
****** 
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The  corps  with  honour  brought  she  to  this 
place, 

Performing  here  all  due  unto  the  dead. 
That  doon,  this  noble  tombe  she  caused  to 
make." 

Here  is  also  a  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  an  obelisk  and  swans, 
to  Margaret  Hoby  (1605).  The 
inscription  states  that  she  was 
*'  never  mother,  and  the  best  wife," 
and  also  "  neare  of  the  bloode  "  to 
Elizabeth  (they  were  first  cousins). 
The  armorial  window  in  the  chapel, 
with  its  rare  enamelled  glass,  is  a 
well-known  and  very  fine  example. 
Notice  the  great  coat  of  Thomas 
Hoby,  with  39  quarterings.  The 
last  heir  male  of  the  Hobys  died 
1766.  Other  monuments  are  a 
much  patched  Purbeck  altar-tomb 
very  similar  to  one  at  Cookham, 
and  Brasses  to  John  Brinckhurst, 
1581  (good),  Thomas  Creckett,  1516, 
Christopher  Gray,  1525.  There  is 
also  a  small  sculptured  monument 
to  two  children,  whose  mother,  a 
very  old  legend  says,  was  Queen 
Elizabeth ! 

The  beautiful  woods  that  rise 
behind  Bisham  and  flank  it  on  the 
E.  are  known  as  the  Quarry  Woods. 
The  spire  seen  to  the  N.  is  that  of 
All  Saints',  Great  Marlow  (Bucks), 
and  it  is  by  passing  through  this 
town  and  turning  r.  that  the 
traveller  will  best  reach  Cookham. 
Eecrossing  the  Thames, 

22  m.  ^  Cookham.  A  pretty 
village  lying  low  on  the  river, 
with  a  station  on  the  Maiden- 
head-Thame branch.  It  has  a  fine 
green  at  its  southern  end,  crossed 
by  a  causeway  and  a  road  defined 
by  white  flood-posts.  The  Church, 
which  is  close  to  the  river  and  the 
bridge,  is  of  flint,  much  patched 
with  brickwork.  It  has  been  re- 
built and  "  restored,"  till  it  lacks 
all  interest.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
Perp.  altar-tomb  (cf.  a  strangely 
similar  monument  at  Bisham)  with 
canopy  and  a  Brass  to  Kobert 
Pecke,  "  master  clerk  of  the  spycery 


under  K.  Harry  the  Sixt,"  and  Agnes 
his  wife  (1510).  There  are  muti- 
lated brasses  to  John  Babham  and 
wife  (1458),  Richard  Babham  and 
wife  (1527) ;  also  to  Margaret 
Monkden,  with  her  two  husbands 
(1503),  and  brass  plates  to  Agnes 
Myles  (1500),  and  George*  Wellden 
(1616).  Near  the  chancel,  in  the 
floor,  is  a  stone  to  Anthony  Turber- 
ville  (a  member  of  the  great  Dorset 
family,  familiar  to  readers  of 
'*Tess"),  "one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  Majesty's  troop  of  guards,  slain 
in  a  skirmish  at  Warminster,  1688." 
Atthe  W.  end  of  the  nave  is  a  medal- 
lion to  Fred  Walker,  the  well-known 
artist,  and  in  the  N.  aisle  a  curious 
monument  by  Flaxman  to  Sir  Isaac 
Pocock,  drowned  in  the  Thames 
in  1810.  There  is  a  desk-kneeler  to 
Arthur  Babham,  his  wife,  and  six 
children,  one  of  the  daughters  being 
named  Colubra  (cf ,  Hurst). 

The  road  from  Cookham  to 
Maidenhead  Bridge  follows,  in  part, 
the  course  of  the  river  (for  scenery 
see  Maidenhead). 

25  m.  -fr MAIDENHEAD  (stat.). 
A  market  town  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  singularly  devoid  of 
objects  of  interest.  The  name  is 
fancifully  derived  from  the  head 
of  a  certain  British  Virgin  (one  of 
Ursula's  11,000  martyrs)  presented 
to  a  church  here  ;  but  "  head "  is 
really  "  hythe,"  and  Maidenhead 
may  be  interpreted  either  as  the 
"  wharf  by  the  great  hill,"  or  as  the 
"  midway  wharf."  The  population  in 
1891  was  10,607,  and  12,980  in  1901. 
The  town  has  no  staple  industry, 
but  is  dependent  for  existence  on 
the  attractions  which  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery  offers  to  visitors 
and  residents,  and  shares  in  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
an  "up-river"  and  "week-end" 
place.  Cliveden,  Dropmore,  and 
Burnham  Beeches  are  all  close  at 
hand  ;  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge 
is   the    famous    Boulter's  Lock, 
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where  as  many  as  1000  boats  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  day,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  reach  above,  with 
the  Cliveden  Woods  and  Formosa 
Island,  are  well  known.  If  Maiden- 
head is  now  largely  maintained  by 
the  River,  it  was  certainly  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Road.  Like 
so  many  other  towns  which  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  travellers  along 
the  great  highways,  it  originally 
consisted  of  one  long  street,  lined 
with  inns  and  posting-houses.  A 
guild  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
wooden  bridge  here  was  incor- 
porated as  eaiiy  as  1352,  and  the 
Corporation  were  allowed  three  oak 
trees  from  Windsor  Forest  every 
year  for  its  repair.  On  this  bridge 
a  fierce  skirmish  took  place  in  1400, 
between  the  newly  made  King 
Henry  IV.  and  the  partisans  of 
Richard  II.  The  present  handsome 
structure,  with  its  stone  balusters, 
was  built  in  1772  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000.  The  tollboard  still  an- 
nounces that  all  "  Berlins,  chariots, 
calashes,  or  other  carriages  drawn 
by  six  horses,"  shall  pay  Is.,  a 
distinction  shared  by  "  eight-horse 
wains. "  The  railway  bridge,  a  little 
to  the  S.,  was  built  by  Sir  Isam- 
bard  Brunei,  each  arch  being  128  ft. 


across,  perhaps  the  largest  brick- 
work span  in  the  world.  All  the 
churches  are  modern :  that  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Mary  (re-erected 
in  1826)  was  formerly  served  by 
the  Vicar  of  Hurley.  He  was 
allowed  ( Ismp.  Queen  Elizabeth), 
an  extra  stipend,  as  amends  for  the 
danger  of  passing  through  Maiden- 
head Thicket,  a  wood  infested  by 
highwaymen,  about  2  miles  W.  of 
the  town  ;  a  fine  avenue  now  marks 
the  spot.  Bordering  on  the  road, 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  are 
two  adjoining  blocks  of  almshouses, 
one  built  by  Baron  Hirsch  out  of 
his  racing  winnings,  and  the  other 
by  James  Smith  in  1659.  Let  into 
the  wall  of  the  latter,  and  about 
four  feet  above  the  roadway,  is  a 
stone  showing  the  high-water  mark 
reached  by  the  great  floods  of 
November,  1894. 

At  Maidenhead,  in  July,  1647, 
Charles  L,  after  some  years  of 
separation,  was  allowed  to  meet 
his  three  children  at  the  old  Grey- 
hound Inn.  The  town  was  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  decked  with  green 
boughs.  They  dined  and  drove  to 
Caversham,  where  apartments  were 
prepared  in  which  they  passed  two 
days  together. 


ROUTE  4. 

READING  TO  VIRGINIA  WATER. 

(By  Wokingham  and  Ascot). 
15  miles. 

Earley,  Bear  Wood,  "Wokingham,  Shinfield,  that  the  once  famous  seat  of 
Arborfield,  Swallo^eld  Finchamp-  Whitelinigllts  stOOd.  Sir  H. 
stead,  Sandhurst.  Hurst,  Easthamp-    -r^     .  r,  ^^.  j-u 

stead,  Binfield,  Warfield,  Winkfield,   Englefield  built  the  house  on  the 
Ascot,  Sunninghill,  Virginia  Water.      site  of  a   leper   hospital,  and  it 
The  road  lies  through  flat  country,  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
and   the  surface,  though  sandy,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
is  generally  good,  especially  after  who  rendered  its  gardens  celebrated 
showers.  for  their  trees. 

Half  way  between  Earley  and 
\\  m.  Earley.     It  was  in  this  Wokingham,  a  mile  to  the  r.  of 
village,  now  a  suburb  of  Reading,  the  road,  stands  Bear  Wood  (A.  F. 
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Walter,  Esq.),  a  landmark  to  all 
the  countr}^  round.  The  large  red 
brick  and  stone  mansion  stands  in 
a  well -timbered  park.  The  lake, 
43  acres  in  extent,  is  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  artificial  water 
in  the  kingdom.  The  house  has  a 
gallery,  70  ft.  by  24  ft.,  which  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school  of  the 
17th  century.  The  most  remark- 
able are  :  Pa'icl  Potter,  a  cattle - 
piece,  painted  on  wood,  signed  and 
dated  1647  :  "At  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  effect  of  the  animals  is 
that  of  life  itself,  and  the  careful- 
ness of  execution  is  such  —  for 
instance  in  the  ear  of  the  light- 
coloured  cow — that  the  delusion  of 
reality  is  increased  on  the  closest 
inspection  "  (  TF.)  ;  Sasso  Ferrato, 
Virgin  and  Child;  Gorizales  Cocques, 
a  family  group  in  a  landscape : 
"  one  of  the  finest  works  of  this 
rare  and  charming  master  "  (  fF.)  ; 
Francesco  Albano,  Christ  appearing 
to  the  Magdalen  ;  J.  Baptista 
Weenix,  a  seaport :  "  a  rich  picture, 
clear  in  colour,  and  careful  in  execu- 
tion "  (TF.)  ;■  Ahraliam  3Iig?ion,  a 
fruit-piece ;  Johann  George  Plazer, 
two  pictures,  "  richly  finished,  but 
crude  and  unmannered." 

There  are  also  works  by  J.  Both, 
Wouverman,  W.  van  Mieris,  Och- 
terveldt.  Van  Go3'en,  Berckheyde, 
Brekelenkamp,  P.  Neets,  N.  Maes, 
Hondekoeter,  Zorg,  Van  8try,  etc., 
and  there  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Walter  by  Benjamin  Constant. 

The  modern  Church  contains  a 
monument  to  John  Balston  Walter, 
"  who  died  rescuing  his  brother  and 
cousin  from  the  frozen  lake  at  Bear 
Wood,  Christmas  Eve,  1870"(£et.  26). 
The  well-kept  churchyard  has  a  fine 
view  to  the  N. 

Sindlesham,  which  lies  below, 
and  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  during  the  last  few  years, 
consists  of  two  or  three  score 
of  cottages,  an  inn,  and  a  school. 


built  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter, 
and  enlarged  in  1896. 

5|  m.  -tt-  Wokingham  (formerly 
spelt  Ockyngham),  a  bright  little 
market  town  with  many  gabled 
houses,  on  rising  ground  on  the 
skirts  of  the  old  Royal  Forest. 
It  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Anne.  Before 
the  opening  oE  the  rly.  it  was  in 
a  somewhat  secluded  position, 
and  the  sport  of  bull- baiting  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  on  in 
it  later  (1821)  than  at  any  other 
place  in  England.  In  1661,  one 
George  Staverton  left  by  will  the 
rent  of  a  house  at  Staines,  to  be 
used  in  the  purcliase  of  a  bull, 
which  was  to  be  baited  at  Woking- 
ham every  Christmas. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
with  a  stunted  W.  tower,  has  been 
restored  till  it  is  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  lofty  Perp.  arcade,  a 
good  Perp.  font,  a  curious  hrass 
c.  1600,  and  a  royal  arms  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  Chapel  Green,  a 
short  mile  S.  of  the  town,  are  the 
picturesque  red-brick  almshouses 
erected  by  Henry  Lucas  in  1665,  and 
now  sheltering  thirteen  bedesmen. 
There  is  a  small  chapel  in  the  S. 
wing. 

Among  the  charitable  endow- 
ments of  the  town  is  a  bequest  of 
£43  a  year  by  Archbishop  Laud,  to 
be  employed  every  third  year  in 
providiEg  dowries  for  poor  maidens, 
and  the  other  two  years  in  ap- 
prenticing boys  belonging  to  the 
parish. 

The  Rose  Inn  at  Wokingham  gave 
rise  to  the  song  of  "  Molly  Mog  "  ; 
the  story  being  that  Gay,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Arbuthnot  amused  them- 
selves, when  detained  here  by  the 
wet  weather,  in  the  composition  of 
a  song,  to  which  each  contributed 
a  verse  in  turn,  taking  the  fair 
maid  of  the  inn  as  their  subject. 
"John  Mog  was  then  landlord  of 
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the  Eose,  and  had  two  daughters, 
Molly  and  Sally,  of  whom  Sally 
was  in  fact  the  cruel  beauty  and 
the  subject  of  the  song.  But 
each  wit  was  too  far  gone  to  dis- 
tinguish— 

'  His  senses  all  lost  in  a  fog  ; 
And  nothing:  could  give  satisfaction 
But  thinking  of  sweet  Molly  Mog.' 

So  the  honour,  if  honour  there  be, 
has  clung  to  Molly,  who,  after  all, 
died  a  spinster  in  1766,  at  the  age 
of  67."  The  lover,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  pining  for  her,  is  said  to 
have  been  tbe  last  heir  male  of  the 
Standens  of  Arborfield  (q-v.). 

The  line  from  Staines  here  joins 
the  Reading  branch  of  the  S.E. 
Ely. 

Lying  W.  and  S.  of  Wokingham 
are  Shinfield,  Arborfield,  Barkham, 
Swallowfield,  Finchampstead,  and 
Sandhurst. 

Shinfield,  a  scattered  village. 
The  Church  is  mainly  Dec.  and 
Perp.,  much  modernised,  and  has 
one  of  the  17th-cent.  red-brick  W. 
towers,  so  common  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  E.  end  of  the  S. 
aisle  is  a  debased  chapel,  built  by 
Edward  Martyn,  dated  1596,  and 
E 

initialled      -j^    In  the  church  are 

some  stone  coats-of-arms,  and  desk- 
kneelersto  the  Martyn  family  (1607) 
and  Henry  Beake  (1627). 

1  m.  E.,  on  the  Basingstoke  road, 
is  Three-Mile  Cross,  Miss  Mitford's 
"  Our  Village."  Descriptions  of 
local  scenery  abound  also  in  her 
"  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life." 
She  afterwards  lived  at  Swallow- 
field,  and  died  there. 

Arborfield.  In  Arborfield  Old 
Manor-house  (which  has  made 
way  for  a  modern  Arborfield  Hall) 
lived  the  family  of  Standen  in 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cents., 
and  here  died,  about  1730,  Mr. 
Edward  Standen,  last  heir  male, 
and  luckless  lover  of  Molly  Mog 


{vide  Wokingham),  at  the  age  of 
27.  This  house  is  described  in 
"  Our  Village  "  as  the  "  old  house 
at  Aberleigh,"  and  its  picturesque 
stables  (dated  1654)  still  remain. 
In  the  grounds  is  the  derelict 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
roof  was  removed  as  unsafe  1863, 
but  the  N.  aisle  was  rebuilt  in 
1869,  the  date  of  the  final  dis- 
mantling of  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
This  aisle  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, and  in  the  easternmost  is  an 
altar-tomb  to  Wm.  Standen,  1637. 
In  the  I'uined  chancel  is  a  hrass 
2)late  to  Thos.  Haward  (1643). 

At  Barkham  2  m.  E.,  in  the 
modern  Church,  is  preserved  a 
female  wooden  figure,  c.  1350. 

Swallowfield.  The  Church, 
much  modernised,  and  of  little 
interest,  is  hidden  in  the  trees 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  The  belfry 
is  supported  on  hewn  oak  timber- 
work,  and  there  are  good  Brasses 
to  Christopher  Lytcott,  1554, 
and  Margaret  Letterford,  c.  1450. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  is 
a  stone  coffin,  said  to  be  of  Sir 
John  le  Despencer,  who  founded 
the  church.  Tradition  says  he  was 
beheaded,  and  that  when  the  coffin 
was  dug  up  the  head  w^as  found 
outside  it.  He  founded  the  church, 
and  his  name  survives  in  Spencer s- 
ivood,  the  title  of  a  neighbouring- 
village.  In  the  churchyard  (from 
which  there  is  a  pretty  view  of  a 
five-arched  bridge  over  the  Black- 
water),  Miss  Mitford,  authoress 
of  "Our  Village,"  was  buried, 
1855. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  the  church  is 
Farley  Hall,  a  picturesque  red- 
brick Georgian  house,  in  a  w^ell- 
timbered  park. 

From  Swallowfield  a  good  road 
leads  to  Basingstoke,  11  m. 

For  Beech  Hill  and  Beaumyss 
Castle  (2  n).  W.)  see  under  Strat- 
field  Mortimer  (Route  5). 
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Finchampstead  has  a  Cliurch 
(74  X  38 J  ft.),  originally  Norm, 
with  a  semicircular  apse  and  an 
effective  17th-cent.  brick  tower. 
The  windows  are  mostly  Dec,  with 
modern  insertions  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  apse  and  elsewhere.  The 
font  is  good  Norm.  There  are  hrass 
plates  to  Eliz.  Bligh,  1635,  and  to 
"  Henry  Hynde  Gent.,  Purveior  to 
Kinge  Henry  the  Eight,  Kinge 
Edward  ye  Sixt,  Queene  Mary, 
Kinge  Philipe,  and  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, of  their  stables,  who  for  his 
true  zeale  in  Eeligion  was  a  perfect 
Merror  for  his  ensuinge  Posteritie 
to  imitate"  (1580).  He  thus 
weathered  exactly  the  same  reigns 
as  did  his  better-known  fellow- 
countryman  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  The 
church  is  strikingly  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  little  hill,  and  there 
are  fine  views  S.  from  the  church- 
3^ard. 

The  fine  undulating  country 
between  Finchampstead  and  Sand- 
hurst is  known  as  Fiiichamj) stead 
Ridges.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  county 
are  sandy  soil,  bracken,  ling,  and 
thickly  planted  firs  and  hardwood 
trees.  The  district  between  Sand- 
hurst and  Ascot  is  exceptionally 
deserted,  and  the  traveller  may  go 
for  miles  without  seeing  house  or 
man. 

For  Nine-Mile  Ride  see  East- 
havipstead. 

4  m.  S.W.  of  Wokingham  are 
Wellington  College^  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  (each 
has  a  statioji  on  the  Reading  and 
Reigate  line),  and  Broadmoor 
Prison  for  criminal  lunatics. 

Wellington  College  was  founded 
in  memory  of  the  Great  Duke, 
primarily  for  the  education  of  sons 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Queen  Victoria, 
June  2nd,  1856.  It  occupies  a  wild 
and  elevated  situation  on  an  open 
sandy  height,  and  has  a  fine  view 


over  the  country.  Its  buildings 
and  arrangements  are  those  usual 
in  a  great  public  school. 

The  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst  is  near  the  station,  but 
2  miles  from  the  village.  It  had 
its  beginnings  in  1799,  at  High 
Wycombe,  but  the  Duke  of  York, 
its  founder,  transferred  it  to  Great 
Marlow  in  1802  ;  and  in  1812  it  was 
moved  to  Sandhurst,  when  the 
present  buildings  were  erected.  It 
is  encircled  by  fir  plantations,  and 
has  an  extensive  lake  which  is 
made  use  of  for  instruction  in  pon- 
tooning. 

The  Clivrch  of  Sandhurst  is 
modern  and  poor  ;  the  fine  Norm, 
font,  the  last  vestige  of  the  older 
building,  was  taken  away  to  make 
room  for  one  "  sculptured "  by  a 
former  rector's  daughter.  There  is 
a  brass  to  Richard  Geale,  1608. 

3  m.  N.  of  Wokingham  is  Hurst, 
a  pleasant  and  very  scattered 
village.  The  Church  (101  X  56 1 
ft.)  has  been  robbed  of  much  of 
its  interest  by  ruthless  restoration 
and  rebuilding.  There  is  an  hour- 
glass stand  with  painted  scroll 
work :  "  E.A.  1636  "  (cf.  Binfield),  a 
Jacobean  pulpit  and  fine  screen 
painted  and  gilt  with  arms,  and  the 
cognisance  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  James  1. 

The  church  contains  interesting 
monuments,  mostly  of  the  17th 
cent.  In  the  N.  chancel  aisle  is 
a  sumptuous  Jacobean  monument 
to  Lady  Margaret,  widow^  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  I'rovost  of  Eton,  and 
founder  of  the  Savilian  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford.  She  was  thrice 
married,  and  is  represented  kneeling 
with  Sir  Henry  under  a  canopy  with 
four  other  figures,  probably  meant 
for  Lady  Carleton  and  Lady  Harri- 
son on  the  W.,  and  Lady  Sedley  and 
her  husband  on  the  E.  Here  is 
also  a  high  tomb  with  brass  to 
Richard  Ward,  "  Aulge  Proquestor 
through  four  reigns  {ob.  1574),  with 
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Colubra  his  wife,  and  seventeen 
children.  A  hrass  plate  to  Eichard 
Kippax,  1625,  sometime  "  Examiner 
in  the  Star  Chamber"  has  "elegiac 
or  mournful  verses,"  to  the  effect 
that  "  his  Soule  winged  with  an 
ambitious  fire,  toll'd  him  there  was 
a  New  Star  Chamber  higher."  In 
the  floor  is  a  curious  hrass  to  Alice 
Harrison  {c.  1600),  daughter  of 
Richard  Ward,  "  cofferer "  (sub- 
treasurer)  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  She 
is  represented  lying  in  a  four-post 
bed,  referring  to  her  death  in  child- 
bed. There  are  interesting  monu- 
ments to  Henry  Barber  (1651),  and 
to  Eichard  Harrison  (1683),  who 
raised  two  troops  of  horse  for 
Charles  I.  The  Harrisons  lived  at 
Hurst  Place,  an  Elizabethan  house 
where  once  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
{see  Hampstead  Marshall,  Ete,  5) 
spent  some  time.  Of  Hurst  Place 
nothing  remains  except  two  vases, 
which  flank  the  entrance  to  Bill 
Hill,2ihousQ  1  Jm.  from  Wokingham 
on  the  Twyford  road.  Secretary 
Windebank,  the  friend  of  Laud, 
was  a  native  of  Hurst,  and  was 
visited  there  by  him  when  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  on  which  occasion, 
as  he  records  in  his  Diary,  he 
preached  several  times  in  the 
church  (once  on  the  occasion  of  a 
public  fast,  July  20th,  1625),  and 
also  visited  Hurst  Place. 

There  is  a  fine  churchyard  yew. 
S.  of  the  church  are  the  red  brick 
almshouses  of  William  Barber, 
1664,  and  X.  are  the  grounds  of 
Hurst  House,  a  Queen  Anne  man- 
sion. E.  of  the  church  stands  the 
picturesque  "  Castle  Inn,"  better 
known  as  the  Church  House,  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  fine  bowling 
green,  with  turf  as  ancient  as  the 
yews  that  shade  it. 

9  m.  Bracknell  (stat.). 

1  m.  S.  of  Bracknell  is  East- 
hampstead,  with  a  pretentious 
modern  Church,  which  contains, 
however,    a    brass    to  Thomas 


Berwyk,  1443,  rector  of  the  parish,., 
and  monuments  of  Sir  William 
Trumbull  (d.  1716),  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  and  his  lady,  the  friends 
and  correspondents  of  Pope.  Here 
is  the  monument  of  the  poet 
Fenton,  also^a  friend  of  Pope,  with 
an  epitaph  by  him,  1732.  He  had 
long  resided  in  the  Trumbull  family 
as  tutor,  and  he  died  here,  "  of  in- 
dolence and  inactivity,"  as  Pope 
declares  in  one  of  his  letters. 

In  the  church  are  four  window^s 
by  Burne  Jones.  The  glass  in  the 
E.  window  is  in  the  artist's  best 
manner,  and  represents  a  Last  Judg- 
ment, with  S.  Michael  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church.  1  m.  S.  of 
Easthampstead  church  is  Ccssar's 
Camp,  a  wooded  mound  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  ditch.  It  lies 
about  300  yards  S.  of  the  road,  and 
is  of  little  interest.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  Nine-Mile  Ride,  a  perfectly 
straight  road,  which,  after  running 
five  miles  E.,  through  picturesque 
pine  country,  finishes  abruptly  at  a 
brick-kiln.  Here  are  many  traces 
of  Eoman  roads  (one  called  the 
Devil's  Highway),  running  to  Sil- 
chester. 

N.  of  Bracknell  are  Binfield,. 
Warfield,  and  Winkfield. 

Binfield,  a  scattered  village. . 
The  Church  is  much  rebuilt  and 
uninteresting.  Such  features  as 
have  been  spared  are  mainly 
Perp.,  but  have  been  carefully 
brought  into  harmony  with  the 
modern  work.  '  It  has  a  hrass  to 
Walter  de  Annefordhe  {c.  1350) ;  a 
Jacobean  pulpit  with  an  elaborate 
hourglass-stand  of  painted  iron- 
work, bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Smiths'  and  Farriers'  Company  of 
London,  1628;  and  a  copy  of 
Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  G  ospels, 
placed  in  the  church  by  order  of 
Edward  VI.  in  1547,  On  the  N.  is 
a  pleasant  rectory  house.  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Catherine^ 
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Macaulay,  the  female  historian 
'Of  the  18th  century ;  her  principal 
work  was  the  "  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  o£  James  I.  to 
the  Revolution."  She  died  at  Bin- 
field,  June  23rd,  1791.  Binfield  was 
the  early  home  of  Pope,  who  speaks 
■of  his  father's  house  here  as — 

"  My*paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row, 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low." 

IJ  m.  from  the  church,  in  the 
woods  of  Binfield  Parli  Houf^e,  is  a 
grove  of  beech-trees,  which  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet,  who 
is  said  to  have  composed  many  of 
his  earlier  pieces  beneath  a  tree 
w^hich  formerly  existed  here,  with 
the  inscription  :  "  Here  Pope  sung," 
but  which  is  now  destroyed.  W.  of 
Binfield  is  Billinghear  Parity  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion  (modernised) 
■with  many  mullioned  windows. 
The  grounds  are  rich  in  fine  oaks. 

Warfield,  a  scattered  village, 
has  a  fine  Church  (117  x  52  ft.), 
mostly  Dec.  with  Perp.  modi- 
fications. In  the  chancel  notice  a 
S.E.  angle  staircase  to  leads,  the 
E.  window,  sedilia,  loiv-side  ivin- 
■dow,  piscina  with  curious  niche 
below  it,  and  roodloft  stairs  which 
still  give  on  to  the  left.  The 
wooden  screen  (formerly  used  as 
Lord  Ormathwaite's  pew)  is  mainly 
old,  the  stone  screen  mainly  new  ; 
and  there  are  two  squints.  In  the 
N.  chancel  aisle  are  some  remains 
of  niches  and  canopy  work  of 
clunch,  also  two  desk-kneeler 
monuments  without  inscription. 
There  is  a  good  desk-kneeler  to 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  1611,  and  a 
good  many  bits  of  old  painted  glass, 
among  which  are  some  pretty 
censing  angels  in  the  E.  window. 

Winkfield  is  a  very  scattered 
village,  and  the  parish,  10,000  acres, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Berks.  The 
Church,  rebuilt  and  without  inter- 
est, is  divided  down  the  middle 


by  oaken  pillars,  one  of  which 
bears  the  initials  E.  K.  and  date 
1592.  It  contains  a  monument  to 
Lord  Metcalfe  (d.  1846),  of  Indian 
celebrity,  with  an  epitaph  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  There  is  also  a  brass, 
which  represents  Thos.  Montagu,  in 
his  dress  as  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
holding  his  halberd  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  distributing 
loaves  to  the  poor  (d.  1630). 

ll|m.  Ascot (stat.).  The  Bace- 
course,  with  its  handsome  Grand 
Stand,  is  very  near  the  stat.,  and 
occupies  an  elevated  situation, 
which  commands  fine  views  over 
the  surrounding  country,  consisting 
of  heathery  downs,  interspersed 
with  woods  of  fir  and  birch.  The 
course  is  circular,  and  is  only  short 
of  2  m.  by  66  yds.  The  first  half  is 
on  the  descent,  and  the  last  half, 
called  the  Old  Mile,  is  up-hill  the 
greater  part  of  the  wsij.  The  last 
IJ  m.  of  the  track  is  called  the 
Swinley  Course.  When  the  rest  of 
Windsor  Forest  was  enclosed,  the 
racecourse  and  the  avenues  thereto 
were  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  "  kept  and  continued  as  a 
racecourse  for  the  public  use  at  all 
times."  The  races,  which  take 
place  early  in  June,  were  founded 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the 
hero  of  Culloden),  one  of  the  most 
conspicaous  characters  on  the 
English  turf  of  past  days,  and 
the  breeder  of  the  famous  horse 
Eclipse.  "  From  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  till  the  period  of  the 
Duke's  coming  upon  the  turf,  racing 
had  languished,  perhaps  from  want 
of  more  support  from  the  Crown 
and  the  higher  aristocracy,  and 
H.R.H.  was  the  man  to  revive  it. 
This  was  not  effected  without 
difficulty.  Having,  however,  the 
military  maxim  of  'Persevere  and 
conquer,'  he  was  not  deterred  from 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  till  he 
became  possessed  of  the  best  stock, 
best  blood,  and  most  numerous  stud 
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in  the  kingdom."  The  races  are  very 
popular,  the  presence  of  royalty 
adding  interest  to  them.  A  cup 
was  given  to  Ascot  Races  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Eussia  after 
his  visit  to  England ;  this  being 
refused  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  the  gift  was  continued  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

14  m.  Sunningdale  {stat.)  is 
a  comparatively  newly  settled 
district  on  the  border  of  the 
forest ;  and  close  to  it  is  Sun- 
ninghill,  where  there  is  a  small 
inn  called  the  Wells  Hotel,  once 
celebrated  for  the  two  chalybeate 
springs  which  still  remain  in  its 
old-fashioned  garden,  and  which 
were  a  great  object  of  resort  from 
Windsor.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1828,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
stored. The  churchyard  has  a  fine 
old  yew  tree.  In  the  vicarage 
garden  are  three  trees,  planted  by 
Burke,  Chesterfield,  and  Boling- 
broke  respectively.  The  country 
here  is  entirely  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  parks  and  gentlemen's 
seats,  and  the  roads  are  lined  with 
villas.  Some  fine  holly  hedges 
relieve  the  suburban  aspect  of  the 
district.  In  this  parish  was  once 
the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Brom- 
hale  ;  no  remains  of  it  now  exist. 

At  Sunninghill  Walter  Scott 
visited  Canning's  friend  George 
Ellis,  and   "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 


heard  the  first  two  or  three  cantos 
of  the  unpublished  '  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel '  under  an  old  oak  in 
Windsor  Forest." 

15  m.  Virginia  Water,  the  largest 
artificial  lake  in  the  kingdom, 
formed  at  great  expense,  and  fed 
by  a  running  stream,  which  escapes 
from  it  in  an  artificial  cascade  by 
the  side  of  the  Bagshot  road.  The 
banks,  though  flat,  are  beautifully 
wooded ;  they  are  adorned  on  one 
side  by  a  Swiss  cottage,  which  has 
replaced  the  Chinese  fishing -temple, 
from  the  gallery  in  front  of  which 
George  IV.  used  almost  daily  to 
enjoy  the  amusement  of  angling; 
and  on  the  other  by  fragments  of  a 
picturesque  colonnade  of  porphyry, 
granite,  and  marble,  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna,  near 
Tripoli.  Upon  the  lake  used  to 
float  a  miniature  frigate.  Other 
objects  in  this  part  of  the  grounds 
are  the  Hermitage,  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  water ;  the  Belve- 
dere, a  turreted  triangular  building, 
with  a  battery  of  guns,  used  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the 
campaign  of  1745 ;  and  near  the 
Bagshot  road  is  a  sort  of  grotto, 
formed  of  stones  dug  up  on  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cromlech. 

At  Virginia  Water  is  a  station  on 
the  branch  of  the  South-Western 
Kailway  from  London  to  Beading. 
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EOUTE  5. 

HUNGERFORD  TO  READING. 

(By  Kintbury,  Newbury,  and  Aldermaston). 
25  m. 


Shalbourne,  Inkpen,  West  Woodhay, 
Avington,  Kintbury,  Hampstead  Mar- 
shall, Enbourne,  Speen,  Sandleford, 
Thatcham,  Woolhampton,  Brimpton, 
Wasing.  Aldermaston,  Padworth, 
Ufton,  The  Sulhampsteads,  Burgh- 
field,  Stratfield  Mortimer,  Beenham, 
Bucklebury,  Stanford  Dingley,  Yat- 
tendon,  Ashampstead,  Bradfield, 
Theale,  Englefield,  Tidmarsh,  ;Calcot 
House,  Tilehurst. 

The  gradients  on  the  Bath  road 
are  slight,  and  the  surface  is  good, 
but  apt  to  get  loose  in  summer. 
Koad,  railway,  river,  and  canal, 
run  side  by  side  down  the  Kennet 
valley. 

HUNGERFORD  (see  Eoute  12). 

From  Hungerford,  Shalbourne, 
Inkpen,  and  West  Woodhay,  may 
conveniently  be  visited. 

Shalbourne,  is  a  parish  partly 
in  Wilts,  4  m.  S.W.  from  Hun- 
gerford. The  CMcTc/i  is  prettily 
situated,  and  a  small  stream  runs 
by  the  churchyard.  The  tower  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  8.  aisle  is 
new\  The  chancel  is  exceedingly 
good  Dec.-Perp.,  with  2-lighfc 
windows  N.  and  S.,  of  beautifully 
simple  design  and  good  work.  The 
E.  window  is  of  3-lights,  which  are 
taken  into  the  head  and  cinque- 
foiled  ;  the  jamb-shafts  and  mullions 
are  excellent,  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful interior  wall-arch  with  shafts 
and  mouldings.  Notice  Norm.  N. 
and  S.  doors,  and  E.E. — Dec.  piscina. 
There  is  a  very  good  recessed  and 
canopied  altar-tomb  to  Francis 
Choke,  1562  ;  he  lies  in  armour  with 
his  feet  on  a  dog  and  his  hand  on 
a  book.  The  inscription  (remark- 
able for  the  date)  reads:  "Praye 


ye  al  for  the  sole  of  Francis  Choke 
desessed  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lord 
A  1562." 

Jethro  Tull,  who  immensely 
improved  agriculture  by  the  intro- 
duction of  drill  machinery,  and 
otherwise,  resided  at  Prosperous 
Farm  in  this  parish  in  1730,  and 
introduced  here  his  new  methods 
of  farming. 

3  m.  E.  of  Shalbourne  is  Inkpen^ 
in  a  romantic  situation  under 
the  down.    It  has  a  Church  (68 

X  35. J  ft.)  welh  and  sumptuously 
restored,  and  largely  rebuilt.  The 
N.  aisle  is  new,  with  original  N, 
wall.  E.E.  windows  inserted;  the 
modern  screen  and  rood-loft  by 
Hemms  are  good.  There  is  a 
pleasing  3-light  Perp.  window,  and 
a  cross-legged  elEgy  in  the  chancel. 
Close  to  the  church  is  the  pleasant 
Rectory,  c.  1700,  with  a  fine  alley 
of  bowering  limes. 

Here  in  S.  Berks,  the  chalk  which 
has  dipped  under  the  tertiary  beds 
of  the  Kennet  Valley  rises  up  again 
and  reaches  its  highest  elevation 
in  England,  in  Walbury  Camp,  and 
Inkpen  Beacon,  nearly  1000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Walbury  Camp  is  1  m. 
S.E.  of  Inkpen  Church,  and  can  be 
reached  by  a  bad  and  hilly  road. 
It  is  a  fine  oval  earthwork  (783 

X  550  yds.)  with  single  trench  and 
rampart.  Half  a  mile  W.  of  the 
Camp  is  Comhe  Gallows^i^om.  v^hich. 
a  magnificent  view  is  obtained. 
The  existing  gibbet  is  the  third 
restoration  of  the  original  gallows, 
on  which  were  hanged  (March  7, 
167 6),  George  Browman  and  Dorothy 
Newman,  for  the  brutal  murder  of 
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two  children  of  hers  by  a  former 
husband.  The  bodies  were  hid  in 
a  pond  at  the  spot.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  gibbet  is  made  a 
condition  in  the  lease  of  Eastwich 
Farm^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here 
lived  from  1560  to  1880  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Kimber.  Mr.  Eichard 
Kimber  salted  a  chine  of  pork  on 
the  day  the  murderers  were  hanged 
on  Combe  Gallows,  and  it  was  sold 
with  the  house  when  the  recent 
agricultural  debacle  forced  the 
Kimbers  to  part  with  the  place. 

Close  to  Inkpen  is  Kirhy  House, 
which  belonged  to  the  Brickenden 
family,  but  was  rebuilt  1733. 
Admiral  Franklin,  who  bought  it, 
<}.  1760,  put  in  it  four  fine  pieces 
of  tapestry  which  tradition  says 
he  "looted"  from  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war.  In  1790  Kirby  House  passed 
to  the  Butlers,  a  member  of  which 
family  became  possessed  of  the 
rectory  1758;  and  in  the  drawing- 
room  is  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Butler, 
of  "  Analogy  "  fame. 

West   Woodhay,   2   m.    E.,  is 

a  small  and  scattered  village 
just  under  the  downs.  West 
Woodhay  House  contains  the 
nucleus  of  a  house  built  in  1635, 
b}^  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  Darells.  It 
has  been  much  altered  and  en- 
larged, but  retains  some  of  its  old 
features,  including  good  doorways 
over  which  are  inscriptions  :  "  Nisi 
Dominus  sedificet  frustra."  *'Ex- 
prome   famelico  animum  tuum." 

Perfla  hortum  meum."  The  situa- 
tion is  beautiful,  and  the  house 
looks  full  on  to  the  down,  over  a 
magnificent  sweep  of  lawn  with 
some  ornamental  water.  The  flower 
and  fruit  gardens  are  fine,  and 
there  is  an  iron  gate  with  good 
scrollwork.  Close  to  the  house  is 
an  old  graveyard,  once  attached 
to  a  Church,  built  1717,  but  now 
demolished,  of  which  the  outline  is 
traced  in  box-bushes.  The  present 
church  is  modern. 


Bishop  Ken  was  rector  of  E. 
Woodhay  (Hants),  1669,  and  re- 
signed it  in  1672,  in  favour  of 
Bishop  Hooper.  At  the  same  place 
lived  Charles  White,  a  notorious 
horse-stealer.  Of  his  four  sons,  three 
were  transported,  and  one  hanged, 
for  horse-stealing.  The  father  came 
to  the  gallows  at  Beading,  Mar.  26, 
1814.  His  "life "and  the  sermon  of 
the  chaplain  to  a  "  crowded  audi- 
ence, in  the  gaol  chapel  "  the  Sunday 
before  his  execution,  were  printed 
and  distributed  as  *'  rewards  of 
merit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scholars 
of  the  National  School  at  Reading." 

2  m.  Avington.  The  Church 
and  Eectory  form  a  pretty  group 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  among  which  are 
some  good  elms  and  two  snow- 
broken  cedars.  The  long  low  Church 
(76J  X  14f  ft.)  is  Norm,  and  inter- 
esting. An  E.E.  arch  has  been 
opened  in  the  N.  wall,  and  an  E.E. 
window  has  been  moved  from  the 
N.  wall  into  the  modern  vestry. 
The  windows  are  Norm.;  those  at 
the  side  somewhat  unusually  broad, 
and  at  the  E.  end  is  a  triplet  of 
small  N orm.  windows.  The  chancel 
has  been  prepared  for  two  bays  of 
vaulting  (of  which  the  dividing 
pillars,  and  the  rib-springers  re- 
main), but  the  vaulting  seems  not 
to  have  been  finished.  The  vaulting- 
scheme  was  probably  abandoned 
through  weakness  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  a  "  settlement "  has 
broken  the  back  of  the  richly-carved 
chancel  arch.  The  font  is  rough 
Norm.  It  has  13  figures  in  panels, 
of  which  as  many  interpretations 
have  been  given  ;  they  probably 
represent  the  12  Apostles,  with 
Judas,  who  carries  the  bag  and  is 
being  tempted  by  the  Fiend.  There 
is  an  E.E.  low-side  window  on  the  S., 
and  the  S.  door  is  rude  but  vigorous 
Norm.  A  Norm,  stoup  and  a  shaft 
with  early  patterning  have  been 
placed  in  the  nave. 
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iSTear  the  church  is  a  sunny  house 
representing  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Chokes,  built  ]574,  and  burnt 
c.  1770.  The  old  house,  which  had 
"  a  room  carved  and  gilded  in  the 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  age,"  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Anne  of  Denmark 
(James  I.'s  Queen)  in  1612.  An 
unsupported  tradition  places  "  a 
monastic  cell"  at  Avington,  and 
points  to  the  stone-coped  garden 
walls,  and  the  dripstone  of  a  window 
in  the  barn  for  confirmation. 

3  m.  One  mile  S.  is  Kintbury 

(stat.)  or  Kennet-bury,  given  by 
Elfrida  to  the  nunnery  founded 
by  her  at  Amesbury.  After  the 
Dissolution  it  was  purchased  by 
John  Cheyney,  and  afterwards 
was  for  long  the  property  of  the 
Darrells  of  Littlecote. 

The  Church  (113  x  22^  ft.)  is 
cruciform,  with  a  low  massive  E.E. 
tower  of  which  the  W.  door  is 
Norm.  The  tower-arch,  N.  transept- 
arch,  and  chancel-arcb,  are  all 
Trans. ;  the  latter  has  squints  at 
the  side.  The  S.  door  is  good  Norm., 
but  the  church  has  been  spoilt  by 
restoration,  and  the  interior  is  un- 
pleasing.  There  are  two  character- 
istic ScJteeniakers  monuments  to 
members  of  the  Kaymond  family, 
several  inscriptions  to  the  Darrells, 
and  a  monument  to  Charles  Dundas, 
who  represented  Berks  for  more 
than  50  years  in  ten  successive 
parliaments.  He  was  created  Baron 
Amesbury  of  Kintbury,  July  16, 
1832,  and  died  June  7,  1833,  when 
the  title  became  extinct.  There  is 
also  a  brass  to  John  Gunter,  1624; 
his  wife  Alice  is  buried  at  Ciren- 
cester, where  the  executors  erected 
a  duplicate  brass. 

2^  m.  S.E.  of  Kintbury  is  Hamp- 
stead Marshall.  It  has  a  Church 
(11^  X  30  ft.),  which  has  been 
first  Jacobeanised  and  afterwards 
(1893)  Gothicised.  The  N.  arcade 
is  good   Perp.,    and  there  is  a 


Dec.  niche  on  the  N.  that  looks 
like  an  Easter  sepulchre.  The 
fittings  are  Jacobean ;  and  the 
communion  cup  and  good  pulpit 
were  given  in  1622  by  the  widow  of 
Sir  Tbos.  Parry,  once  Lord  of  the 
Manor. 

The  Manor  of  Hampstead  was- 
bestowed  by  Henry  I.  on  one 
Gilbert,  who  took  the  name  of  Mar- 
shal, from  his  office  in  the  royal 
household.  His  grandson  was  John 
the  Marshal,  whose  controversy  with 
Becket  about  the  manor  of  Pagham, 
in  Sussex,  gave  occasion  for  the 
proceedings  against  the  archbishop. 
His  son  was  William,  created  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  became  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  King  John.  His  five  sons,  who 
all  became  earls  of  Pembroke,  all 
died  without  issue,  and  this  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  John 
the  Marshal  was  popularly  looked 
on  as  a  proof  of  the  abiding  anger 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The 
earldom  of  Pembroke  was  bestowed 
by  Henry  HI.  on  his  half-brother, 
William  de  Valence,  but  the  mar- 
shalship  and  the  manor  were  con- 
veyed by  Maude,  the  Protector's 
daughter,  to  her  husband,  Hugh 
Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk.  From  him 
they  passed  to  his  son  and  his 
nephew,  both  named  Koger ;  but  the 
latter,  after  a  fierce  contest  with 
Edward  1.,  had  to  surrender  them 
(1302),  when  they  were  regranted  to 
him  for  life  only.  On  his  death  the 
office  and  the  manor  were  separated^ 
and  while  the  former  was  granted 
to  succeeding  earls  or  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  the  latter  passed  through 
various  hands.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  it  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  the  treasurer  of  the  royal 
household,  who  built  himself  a 
stately  mansion.  In  1620  this  was 
purchased  by  Sir  William  Craven, 
afterwards  Lord  Craven,  and  the 
faithful  lover  of  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia  (y.  Ashdown  Park).  It 
was  to  please  the  "  Queen  of  Hearts 
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that  he  pulled  down  Parry's  house, 
and  replaced  it  by  a  stately  pile 
that  might  remind  his  lady  of 
the  Castle  of  Heidelberg.  The 
architect,  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier, 
died  on  a  visit  to  Hampstead,  1667, 
and  is  buried  in  the  church.  In 
1718  the  great  house  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  its  cellars  can 
be  traced  just  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  above  the  church.  Here,  on 
a  breezy  rise,  are  also  eight  pairs  of 
splendid  gate  pillars,  some  in  brick, 
others  in  stone  with  scolloped 
niches,  urns,  and  fruit-and -flower 
reliefs.  A  ninth  pair  has  been 
taken  away  and  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  Benham  Park.  Close 
to  the  house  are  a  walled  garden 
of  8  acres,  a  more  modern  grand- 
stand, and  an  abandoned  race- 
course. Hampstead  Deer  Park  is 
very  fine,  with  splendid  timber, 
great  slopes  of  bracken,  much 
ornamental  water,  and  a  double 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  present 
house. 

Enborne,  2  m.  E.,  a  village 
on  the  fringe  of  Hampstead  Park, 
has  a  restored  Church  built  on 
a  rise  at  the  end  of  a  pretty 
valley.  In  the  nave  are  three  fine 
Norm,  bays  with  massive  pillars 
and  good  capitals.  A  blocked  N. 
arcade  was  opened  in  1893,  and  a 
new  aisle  built ;  at  the  same  time 
a  round  arch  replaced  the  E.  E. 
chancel  arch.  There  is  a  double 
E.  E.  piscina,  a  rough  but  elaborate 
arcaded  font,  Norm.,  with  curious 
emblems  in  the  arcade,  debased 
Perp.  E.  window^,  a  14th-cent.  fresco 
in  chancel,  and  a  W.  bell-cote 
carried  on  interior  wooden  frame. 

There  are  two  manors  in  Enborne, 
in  which  the  same  custom  once  pre- 
vailed as  at  Chaddleworth  (^.'y,),  that 
widows  who  had  by  incontinency 
forfeited  their  free-bench,  or  life 
interest  in  their  husbands'  copy- 
hold, could  only  recover  it  by  riding 
into  court  on  the  back  of  a  black 


ram,  reciting  a  ridiculous  rhyming^ 
petition.  The  custom  has  been  long 
abandoned,  perhaps  (as  Lysons 
says)  on  account  of  "  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  proper  animal  for 
the  purpose.'* 

6  m.  Stockcross  (stat.).  On  the 
rt.  of  the  road  between  Stockcross 
and  Speen  is  Benliaiyt  Park,  with 
a  house  built  in  the  Classic  style 
{see  under  Hampstead  Marshall). 

7  m.    Speen,  or  Church  Speen 

(Stat),  the  ancient  Sjnnrs  {see 
under  Newbury),  The  Churchy 
rebuilt,  contains  a  monument  to 
John  Baptiste  Castillion  (1598) 
and  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Cas- 
tillion, his  daughter-in-law,  who 
is  represented  habited  in  a  farthin- 
gale, flowered  gown  and  veil.  The 
Castillions  were  Piedmontese,  and 
were  granted  Benham  Park  by 
Elizabeth. 

8  m.  Nbwbuey  {stat.).  {see 
Route  7). 

IJ  m.  S.  from  Newbury  is  Sandle- 
ford Priory  (a  "  parish  "  containing 
thirty  inhabitants)  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  priory  for  Austin 
Canons,  founded  c.  1200  by  Geoffrey,. 
Earl  of  Perche,  Earl  Marshall  of 
England,  and  Maud,  his  wife.  Its 
revenues  were  given  to  the  Chapel 
of  St.  George,  Windsor,  temj). 
Edward  IV.  Sir  Francis  Moore,  of 
Fawley,  owner  of  Sandleford  c. 
1620,  had  a  dispute  with  the  Rector 
of  Newbury  about  fees,  and,  on 
covenanting  for  an  annual  payment 
of  o£8  to  the  Rector,  got  Sandleford 
declared  "  no  part  of  the  parish  of 
Newbury,"  and  free  of  all  other 
dues.  Edward  Montagu,  of  Denton 
Hall,  Northumberland,  bought  the 
property,  1730,  and  for  his  widow 
the  house  was  rebuilt  by  Wyatt. 
Mrs.  Montagu  was  celebrated  for 
the  literary  society  of  which  she  was 
the  centre.    Johnson,  Goldsmith^ 
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Burke,  Reynolds,  Beattie,  and  Mrs. 
E.  Carter  were  among  her  constant 
visitors.  "Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  her  literary 
parties  in  a  full  suit  of  cloth, 
with  blue  worsted  stockings,  and 
rendered  himself  so  entertaining 
that  the  ladies  used  to  delay 
their  discussions  until  his  arrival, 
declaring,  'We  can  do  nothing 
without  our  blue  stockings' — 
whence  the  has  hleu.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu converted  the  old  chapel  of 
the  Priory  (which  contained  an 
interesting  tomb  of  a  Crusader, 
possibly  the  Earl  of  Perche)  into 
a  dining-room,  connecting  it  with 
the  house  by  an  octagon  drawing- 
room — a  fact  noticed  by  Mrs.  H. 
More  in  one  of  her  letters.  Madame 
D'Arblay  mentions  a  visit  here; 
and  Cowper  has  immortalised  the 
feather  hangings  in  the  lines — 

•  The  birds  put  off  their  feathery  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu.' 

Mrs.  Montagu  died  in  1800." 

11  m.  Thatcham  {stat.  1  m. 
S.),  a  large  village,  was  formerly 
the  most  extensive  parish  in 
Berks,  with  the  exception  of  Lam- 
bourn,  and  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  also  a  place  of 
some  importance,  and  possessed  a 
market  established  before  1135,  and 
specially  protected  by  Henry  II. 
against  any  encroachments  of  New- 
bury men.  The  base  of  a  Cross 
remains  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
The  large  flint  Church,  mainly  Perp., 
has  suffered  restoration,  but  has  a 
good  Norm.  S.  doorway,  with  fish- 
tail moulding.  The  pillars  of  nave 
are  Trans.  Norm.,  and  in  the  tower 
are  a  Dec.  doorway  and  window. 
In  the  Fuller  Chapel,  E.  of  S.  aisle, 
is  a  desk-kneeler  to  Nicholas  Fuller, 
1620,  and  in  the  chancel  an  altar- 
tomb  to  Sir  W.  Danvers,  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas,  1504  ;  also  a  modern 
copy  of  a  Brass  to  Thomas  Loun- 
dye,  1433,  with  a  pretty  variant  of 


the  ordinary  "  Quisquis  eris^  In 
the  tower  is  a  plate  to  John  God- 
f  adyr.  In  the  register  is  an  entry 
"1572  Maye  y^  xxvi  Day  of  this 
month  was  John  Eastall  buryed 
who  was  kilde  uppon  Whitsonday 
at  the  Quinteine." 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  village  is 
an  old  chantry  chajyel  founded  by 
Sir  Kichard  Foukerbam,  1334.  It 
has  two  defaced  niches  at  the  W. 
end,  a  piscina  in  situ,  and  a  blocked 
Perp.  doorway  on  the  S.  Much  of 
the  roof  appears  to  be  original. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  chapel-of-ease  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  was  bought  by 
Lady  Frances  Winchcombe,  of 
Bucklebury,  and  turned  into  a 
charity  school  in  1707.  Her  in- 
stitution still  supports  20  scholars, 
whose  blue  tail-coats  and  corduroys 
add  picturesqueness  to  the  village 
green. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  between 
Thatcham  and  Woolhampton  is 
the  modern  church  of  Midgham. 
Midgham  House  and  Woolhamjpton 
House  stand  in  fine  parks. 

14Jm.  -^Woolhampton,  apleasant 
village,  with  a  station  called 
Midgham,  and  a  Church  at  Upper 
Woolhampton,  f  m.  away.  The 
present  building  dates  from  c. 
1860,  when  the  old  church  was 
destroyed.  At  that  time  a  unique 
Norm,  font  of  stone,  with  an  arcade 
and  figures  of  lead,  together  with 
some  brasses,  were  flung  into  a 
grave  under  the  present  church, 
and  buried.  Just  beyond  the 
church  is  the  Catholic  College  of 
St.  Mary,  founded  1838,  but  with 
good  modern  additions  in  red  brick. 
There  are  10  professors,  and  about 
100  boys. 

Woolhampton  is  a  convenient 
centre,  from  which  a  group  of 
villages  on  either  side  of  the  great 
West  Koad  may  be  explored.  These 
are,  on  the  S. :  Brimpton,  Wasing, 
Aldermaston,     Padworth,  Ufton 
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Nervet  (with  Ufton  Court),  Sul- 
hampstead  Abbots,  Sulhampstead 
Bannister,  Burghfield,  Stratfield 
Mortimer ;  and,  on  the  N.  of  the 
read :  Beenham,  Bucklebury,  Stan- 
ford Dingley,  Frilsham,  Yat tendon, 
Ashampstead,  and  Bradfield.  The 
country  round  Woolhampton  is 
of  great  variety,  and  pretty  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  Kennet 
valley  the  land  is  largely  under 
tillage,  but  the  hillsides  are  thickly 
wooded  with  oak,  beech,  and  pine. 
A  feature  of  the  district  is  the 
number  of  ancient  commons,  often 
covered  with  a  tangle  of  thorns, 
brambles,  sloes,  hollies,  and  bracken. 
Such  are  the  commons  of  Ashamp- 
stead, Frilsham,  Cold  Ash,  and 
Burnt  Hill.  On  the  Upper  Common 
at  Bucklebury  (which  extends  over 
700  acres),  the  Bradfield  road  is 
bordered,  for  over  a  mile,  a  noble 
double  avenue  of  oaks.  These  trees 
are  said  to  have  been  planted  on 
Queen  Anne's  accession,  and  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  vast  avenue,  which 
led  to  old  Bucklebury  House  (q.v.). 
The  outer  line  of  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  main  avenue  was  planted 
in  1815,  to  commemorate  Waterloo. 
The  winding  lanes  are  often  deep 
in  sand  and  littered  with  flints, 
but  are  always  picturesque.  There 
is  a  hilly  road  leading  from  Brad- 
field to  Aldworth  (6  m.),  which 
passes  through  Bradfield  Woods, 
and  is  bordered  near  Aldworth  by 
a  triple  row  of  yews.  Woolhampton 
is  a  favourite  neighbourhood  for 
artists. 

If  m.  S.  of  Woolhampton  is 

Brimpton.  The  C'/mrc/i  is  modern. 
The  Templars  had  here  a  Pre- 
ceptory,  which,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  (1312),  passed  to 
the  Hospitallers.  The  chapel 
(30  X  15  ft.),  a  most  interesting 
building,  still  remains,  though  dese- 
crated. It  stands  close  to  Brimpton 
Manor  (a  pleasant  farmhouse)  and 
is  built  of  flint.    The  E.  window 


(blocked)  is  good  Dec.-Perp.,  of  3 
lights.  On  the  S.  wall  is  a  blocked 
piscina,  and  on  the  N.  a  single  very 
long  lancet.  There  is  an  interesting 
N.  door,  round-headed,  with  the 
scale  diaper  in  the  tympanum,  and 
a  raised  Maltese  cross  in  high 
relief.  Close  to  the  house  are  the 
remains  of  a  moat ;  and  in  the 
meadow  Brimpton  Flour  Mills,  a 
sober-coloured  pile  in  brown  and 
yellow  roughcast,  built  1737. 

§  m.  E.  across  the  fields  is  Shal- 
ford  Farm— also  a  property  of  the 
Hospitallers — with  a  date  of  1582 
on  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  En- 
borne  stream,  and  in  the  water- 
meadows  is  a  raised  yew  alley, 
called  the  "  Nuns'  Walk." 

The  road  from  Brimpton  to. 
Newbury  passes  over  Greenham 
Common,  and  has  fine  views  N. 
and  S. 

Wasing,  1  m.  E.  of  Brimpton, 
has  a  small  Church,  c.  1730, 
though  there  are  earlier  dates 
on  the  outside,  and  some  traces 
of  E.E.  work.  There  is  some 
Flemish  glass  dated  1629—1669, 
and  a  tablet  on  the  E.  end  out- 
side to  Thomas  Worrall  Eector 
of  Wasing  for  42  years  excepting 
the  years  y*  he  was  banisht  for  his 
loyalty."  The  church  is  most 
beautifully  situated  in  the  park  of 
Wasing  Place  (a  modern  brick 
house),  and  near  it  are  some  fine 
cedars  and  yews. 

1  m.  E.  of  Wasing  is 

^  Aldermaston,  with  a  statio7i 
If  m.  N.  of  the  village.  Close  to 
the  station  is  a  picturesque  little 
wharf,  forming  part  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Navigation  system.  This 
"  backwater  of  the  v/orld,"  with  its 
trees, reflections,  and  barges  daubed 
with  red  and  green,  is  worth  a  visit. 
A  small  carrying  trade  is  done  here 
in  osiers  (for  basket-making),  withy- 
timber  (for  bats),  wooden  barrel- 
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hoops,  and  now  and  then  a  load  of 
coals.  The  G.W.R.  killed  the  Bath 
road  traffic  in  1847,  and  bought  up 
the  Kennet  navigation  in  1852. 
There  are  still,  however,  many 
osier-beds  along  the  Kennet,  which 
were  once  much  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now. 

The  village  is  very  pretty,  and  at 
the  top  of  it  are  the  fine  lodge - 
gates  of  Aldermaston  Court.  They 
were  brought  here  from  Midgham 
House  by  Mr.  Congreve,  whose 
falcon  crest  appears  at  the  top  of 
them.  The  manor  of  Aldermaston 
was  granted,  c.  1120,  to  Robert 
Achard  by  Henry  I.,  and  the  last 
of  the  line  died  in  1353,  leaving 
an  heiress,  who  brought  the  estate, 
by  marriage,  to  Sir  Thomas  de  la 
Mare.  His  granddaughter  and 
heiress  married  Sir  George  Forster, 
of  Harpenden,  whose  family  held 
Aldermaston  till  1711.  From  them 
it  passed,  by  marriage,  through 
Lord  Stawell  to  Ralph  Congreve. 

A  memorial  of  this  Lord  Stawell 
■exists  in  the  coronet  inwoven  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  beautiful  iron 
gates ;  almost  the  only  memorial 
he  has  left,  except  the  tradition 
of  his  insatiable  love  of  gambling, 
which  reduced  his  estate  to  an 
Inalienable  residence,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  local  proverb,  '  When  clubs 
are  trumps,  Aldermaston  House 
shakes.'"  Sir  Humphrey  Forster 
pulled  down  the  old  house  in  1636, 
and  built  another,  which  Avas  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1843.  The  modern 
Elizabethan  mansion,  built  by 
Hardcastle  (1851)  for  Mr.  Higford 
Burr,  stands  on  a  new  site,  but  con- 
tains the  fine  old  staircase  with  its 
balustrade  of  figures  (engraved  by 
JVash),  the  roof  and  some  of  the 
stained  glass  from  the  old  Hall, 
with  the  arms  of  its  former  pos- 
sessors, the  Forsters,  and  their 
alliances  with  the  families  of  Dela- 
mare,  Sandes,  Hungerford,  Barrett, 
Kingsmill,  Harpsden,  Milborne, 
Achard,  and  Popham.    The  clock- 


tower  is  conspicuous  from  the 
railway.  Evelyn  mentions  the  old 
house  as  built  a  la  moderne,  and 
the  dedicatory  inscription  which 
adorned  it, — 

Hump  )  (  Vivimus  et  sedificamus 

I  Forster  h.^^^^'^i^^'      ,  ^  , 
^^^0^    (  )  Utunque  Deo  et  Fate 

/  V  consecravimus,1636 — 

and  some  of  the  old  buildings, 
remain  behind  the  present  con- 
servatory. 

The  Park,  which  is  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  varied  in  this 
part  of  England,  is  5  m.  in  extent, 
and  contains  1000  acres.  There 
is  a  broad  lake,  and  the  fern-clad 
deer-paddocks  are  studded  with 
old  thorn-trees,  cedars,  yews,  and 
gigantic  oaks,  whilst  several  por- 
tions of  the  old  lime  avenues  re- 
main. The  common  snake  abounds 
in  the  park,  for  Mr.  Higford  Burr 
protected  it ;  and  as  he  paid  Qd. 
apiece  for  live  specimens,  the 
country  people  collected  them  and 
brought  them  to  him  by  sackfuls 
at  a  time. 

In  the  park,  very  near  the  house, 
is  the  Church  (102  x  41J  ft.),  care- 
fully restored.  It  needs  attentive 
examination.  It  has  no  continuous 
centre-line  to  the  roof,  and  the 
windows  are  set  at  curiously  differ- 
ent levels.  There  are  three  so-called 
low-side  windows,  of  which  the 
N.W.  is  said  to  be  for  looking  at 
the  St.  Christopher.  Notice  the 
figure  of  Christ,  c.  1320,  in  this 
fresco,  also  that  of  a  mermaid.  The 
middle  part  of  the  church  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest,  but  there  is  a 
Norm.  W.  doorway  built  into  the 
Dec.  W.  tower.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  early  and  late  Norm,  detail  in  this 
doorway,  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  patterned  shafts,  the 
shallow  cable  in  the  head,  and  the 
finely  executed  birds  in  the  capitals. 
There  are  many  good  flowing  Dec. 
windows ;  and  small  roodloft  win- 
dows are  seen  on  both  sides,  but 
the  loft  is  gone.    On  the  N.  of  the 
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nave  notice  eight  heraldic  shields  in 
painted  glass,  also  an  Annunciation 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
c.  1250.  A  good  Elizabethan  pulpit 
and  sounding-board  remain.  There 
are  hrass  inscriptions  to  Wm. 
Forster,  1574,  and  to  four  virtuous 
sisters,  daughters  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Forster,  c.  1638  ;  but  by  far  the 
finest  monument  is  the  large  and 
beautiful  alabaster  altar-tomb  of 
8ir  George  Forster,  1526,  and  his 
lady  (EHz.  de  la  Mare).  Twelve 
sons  in  armour,  and  eight  daughters 
in  the  angular  head-dresses  of  that 
period,  are  represented  under  cano- 
pies round  the  side ;  the  knight's 
feet  rest  upon  a  hind,  his  crest  (a 
Hind's  Head)  is  still  the  sign  of 
the  village  inn;  and  a  tiny  dog 
bites  the  gown  of  the  lady.  Some 
of  the  detail  is  very  curious,  and 
the  undercutting  in  the  heads  of 
the  canopies  over  the  weepers 
is  fine.  The  knight  wears  the 
collar  of  S.S.,  and  his  gauntlets 
(broken)  are  at  his  side.  The 
lady  has  a  necklace  with  a  small 
heart-pendant.  In  'the  Kutland 
Chapel,  AVindsor,  is  a  counterpart 
of  this  tomb. 

The  country  round  Aldermaston 
is  well  wooded  and  of  great  beauty, 
and  Silchester  is  within  easy  reach. 

Padworth,     2     m.    N.E.,  has 

a  small  Norm,  apsidal  church 
(51^  X  19  ft.).  The  chancel  arch 
has  rich  capitals,  and  the  apse  is 
vaulted.  The  late  Norm.  N.  and  S. 
doorw^ays  are  very  good,  and  there 
is  a  Trans,  piscina.  This  most 
interesting  building  has  been  mal- 
treated by  "  restoration  " ;  and  the 
windows  in  the  apse,  including  the 
E.  window,  are  modern  insertions. 
An  incongruous  porch  and  vestry 
have  been  patched  on  to  the  S.  side. 
Close  to  the  church  is  Padworth 
House  (c.  1800),  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  the  Bath  road.  The 
family  of  Coudray  formerly  held 
Padworth  manor  by  the  service  of 


providing  a  sailor  to  manage  the 
ropes  of  the  Queen's  ship  whenever 
she  passed  into  Normandy. 

IJ  m.  N.E.  of  Padworth  is  Ufton 
Nervet.  Midw^ay  between  the  two 
villages,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  is 
Ufton  Court. 

Ufton  Court,  an  historic  mansion, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  with  a  walled  terrace  at  the 
edge,  and  is  approached  by  a  double 
avenue  of  oaks.  It  is  of  three 
stories,  but  from  its  great  length 
preserves  the  repose  of  a  two-storied 
house.  It  is  built  on  the  usual  E. 
plan,  slightly  modified,  and  there 
are  no  less  than  nineteen  con- 
tinuous gables.  It  has  much  brown 
woodwork,  thrown  up  by  the  sober 
yellow  of  the  roughcast  walls  :  and 
with  its  overhanging  stories,  pro- 
jecting porch,  and  massive  chimneys 
presents  an  effective  and  harmoni- 
ous picture  to  the  visitor  approach- 
ing from  the  E. 

The  house,  though  older  in  parts 
(e.ff.  the  kitchen),  is  in  the  main 
Elizabethan,  and  was  built  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Mer- 
vyn,  whose  initials  are  seen  in 
the  hall.  She  purchased  the  pro- 
perty, then  called  Pole  Manor,  in 
1568,  married  Richard  Perkins,  and 
died  1581.  The  internal  fittings, 
however,  of  the  N.  side  date  largely 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
that  portion  of  the  mansion  was 
rebuilt,  to  provide  fitting  accommo- 
dation for  the  celebrated  Arabella 
Fermor.  The  exterior  was  altered 
back  to  conformity  with  the  south- 
ern portion — which  is  mainly  ori- 
ginal— in  1838.  The  heavy  ieaden 
spouting  is  dated  1664.  The  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Ufton,  from  about 
1400  till  1769,  were  the  Parkyns  or 
Perkins,  from  whom  the  property 
passed  through  several  hands  to 
its  present  owner,  Mr.  Benyon,  of 
Englefield.  The  Perkins  were  re- 
cusants, and  the  house  contains 
several  hiding-holes  for  priests,  in 
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one  of  which  two  petronels  were 
found  some  years  ago,  whilst  an- 
other once  communicated  with  the 
cellars,  and  so,  through  a  secret 
exit,  with  the  woods.  One  of  the 
numerous  Francis  Perkins  married, 
in  1715,  Arabella  Fermor,  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  the  day,  and  the 
heroine  of  Pope's  "  Kape  oi  the 
Lock."  The  house  abounds  in  oak- 
panelled  rooms  and  oaken  stair- 
cases. The  library  is  a  delightful 
room,  and  contains  the  original 
mantelpiece :  on  it  is  carved  F.  P. 
(Francis  Perkins)  and  the  date 
1583.  The  oratory,  priest's  room, 
chapel,  and  long  gallery  are  also 
shown.  The  hall,  which  was  for- 
merly entered  directly  from  the 
porch,  is  well-proportioned,  and 
possesses  a  handsome  stucco  ceiling 
with  pendants,  and  a  black  and 
white  marble  floor.  It  dates  from 
about  1570,  and  the  minstrels'  gal- 
lery still  exists  behind  the  plaster- 
covered  hoarding  at  the  southern 
end.  Here  "  the  charitable  bequests 
of  Lady  Merv5^n  (or  Marvyn) — 
bread  and  good  flannel  and  calico 
— are  still  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  Ufton  and  Padworth  every  Mid- 
Lent  by  their  respective  rectors 
and  churchwardens  ;  and,  according 
to  an  old  and  carefully  observed 
custom,  the  Ufton  folk  receive  their 
portions  out  of  one  window,  while 
their  neighbours  of  Padworth  are 
served  through  another."  (I^ady 
Marvyn  was  first  the  wife  of  Richard 
Perkins,  and  died  in  1581.)  From 
the  hall  the  original  principal 
staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor, 
where  is  a  chamber,  on  the  fireplace 
of  which  the  date  1534  is  rudely 
cut.  The  little  room  over  the  porch 
is  charming.  The  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  drawing-room  are  inter- 
esting, but  are  not  usually  shown. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  was  once 
a  fine  terrace,  where  Arabella  must 
often  have  walked.  The  original 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
terre  remains.    The  old  red-brick 


wall  of  the  flower-garden,  with 
its  entrance  gate  fronted  by  two 
enormous  yews,  and  its  ruined 
grass  terraces  sloping  to  the  river 
and  marked  by  lines  of  trees,  is 
very  picturesque.  There  are  seven 
fishponds  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  fed  by  a  spring  at  the  top  and 
discharging  into  the  stream  below. 

The  barn,  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  eastern  front,  pos- 
sesses a  fine  open  roof. 

Permission  to  view  the  house  is 
kindly  accorded  by  Captain  Sharp, 
the  present  occupier,  to  whom  a 
written  application  should  be  made. 

The  Churcli,  half  a  mile  to  the 
N.E.  of  Ufton  Court,  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1862.  It  contains  the 
mutilated  monument  of  Richard 
Perkins  (1560),  a  tomb  to  Francis 
Perkins,  his  wife,  and  two  sons 
(1615),  and  a  hrass  to  William 
Smith  and  his  wife  (1627).  Also 
Irass  i)lates  to  Margaret  Perkins 
(1641),  Francis  Perkins  (1660),  and 
Frances  Hyde  (1686).  In  the  rec- 
tory garden,  at  the  end  of  a  fine 
yew  walk,  are  some  stone  shields 
belonging  to  the  monument  of 
Richard  Perkins. 

About  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  church, 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  stands  an 
ivy-covered  wall,  the  only  remains 
of  the  church  of  ZJtoii  Richard^ 
once  a  chapelry  of  Ufton  Nervet. 

E.  of  Ufton  are  the  two  Sul- 
hampsteads  and  Burghfield. 

Sulhampstead  Abbots  has  a  small 
Church  (65  x  27J  ft.),  largely  re- 
built. There  is  a  good  Norm, 
arcaded  font,  and  from  the  church- 
yard a  distant  view  of  Reading  is 
obtained. 

Sulhampstead  Bannister  has  an 
extraordinary  little  Church,  c, 
1800,  and  both  villages  are  well- 
wooded. 

Burghfield,  pronounced,  and  once 
written,  Burfield,  is  a  large  and 
scattered  village  with  a  modern. 
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Clmrch.  Under  the  tower  are  pre- 
served stone  effigies  of  a  knight 
and  lady,  and  an  oaken  effigy 
of  a  knight  (l^th-cent.)  which 
should  be  compared  with  the  wood 
figures  at  Sparsholt.  Bolingbroke 
wished  Swift  to  take  the  living 
of  Barghfield  in  exchange  for  his 
deanery. 

3  m.  S.  is  -tt-  Stratfield  Mortimer, 

a  straggling  village  with  a  station 
on  the  branch  of  the  G.W.R. 
between  Reading  and  Basing- 
stoke ;  from  it  Silchester  may 
conveniently  be  reached.  In  the 
large  modern  Churcli  are  in- 
scribed hrassoii  to  Rich.  Trevet, 
"alias  dictus  Hasylwode,  valectus  : " 
and  Joanna  his  wi£e,  1441.  In  the 
vestry  is  an  inscribed  slab  to 
^deiward,  perhaps  Ealdorman  of 
Hampshire  (c.  1000).  This  v^as 
found  underneath  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church. 

About  1  m.  S.  of  Mortimer  passes 
the  "Devil's  Highway,"  the  great 
Roman  road  to  the  West,  which 
connected  London  {Londinium) 
with  Bath  {Aquce  Soils)  by  way  of 
Staines  {Pontes),  Silchester  {Cal- 
leva),  Speen  {Sp'mce),  and  Marl- 
borough (  Ctoietio).  For  some  miles 
here  it  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Berks,  and  traces  of  a  small 
Roman  settlement  have  been  found 
on  it  at  Wickham  Bushes,  East- 
hampstead. 

2  m.  W.  of  Mortimer  is  the 
village  of  Beech  Hill.  Here,  in 
1338,  Nicholas  de  la  Beche  (see 
AldivoTth),  built  a  castle  called 
Beaumyss  or  Bealms.  It  underwent 
"an  outrageous  assault  in  1352, 
when  John  de  Dalton,  coming  with 
an  armed  force,  killed  Michael  de 
Poynings,  Thomas  le  Clerk,  and 
others ;  frightened  the  chaplain  to 
death  ;  and  carried  off  several 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Mar- 
garet, Lady  de  la  Beche."    The  site 


is  now  an  overgrown  enclosure  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  surrounded 
by  a  well-defined  moat.  From  the 
de  la  Beches  the  neighbouring 
village  takes  its  name.  Some  300 
yards  S.  of  Beaumyss  Castle  is 
Priory  Farm,  built  on  the  site  of 
a  priory  of  St.  Leonard,  founded 
in  1170,  attached  to  the  Abbey  of 
Vallemont,  in  Normandy,  and  sup- 
pressed as  an  alien  house  in  1400. 
The  house  bears  the  date  1648,  but 
is  much  modernised.  Near  by  is 
an  ivy-covered  dovecot. 

2  m.  N.E.  of  Woolhampton  is 
Beenham,  with  a  Church  rebuilt 
in  1859.  It  contains  a  monument 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhouse, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Bible,"  many  years  vicar  (d.  1752, 
aged  72).  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  but  his  life  presented  a 
sad  picture  of  the  consequences 
of  intemperance.  "  He  would  often 
stray  down  to  a  public-house  called 
Jack's  Booth,  on  the  Bath  Road, 
and  stay  there  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time ;  it  is  even  said  that 
a  great  part  of  his  History  was 
written  in  an  arbour  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  He  would  come 
up  hence  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
ask  pardon  of  God  in  the  pulpit 
for  his  folly  and  wickedness,  and 
warn  his  congregation  against  the 
vice  of  drunkenness ;  yet  he  would 
probably  in  a  week  or  two  again 
yield  to  the  same  temptation." 

3J  m.  N.W.  of  Woolhampton  is 
Bucklebury.  The  manor  belonged 
to  Reading  Abbey,  and  at  the 
Dissolution,  1539,  was  bought  by 
John  Winchcombe,  son  of  "Jack 
of  Newbury"  {see  Newbury).  He 
built  here  a  house  as  an  approach 
to  which  the  great  avenue  on  Buckle- 
bury Common  {q.v.),  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  planted.  In  1700, 
Frances  Winchcombe,  the  heiress, 
married  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  whose  courtesy  was 
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so  great,  that  "to  make  St.  John 
more  polite  "  was  an  impossibility. 
Pitt  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  a 
speech  of  Bolingbroke's  than  any 
of  the  lost  treasures  of  Antiquity," 
and  Swift  that  "  Bolingbroke  would 
plod  whole  days  and  nights  like 
the  lowest  clerk  in  an  office."  He 
never  cared,  however,  for  his  wife, 
and  left  her  after  15  years  of 
neglect.  At  Bucklebury  he  received 
a  visit  from  Swift  in  1711,  which 
the  latter  thus  describes  in  a  letter 
to  Stella  : — "  Mr.  Secretary  was 
a  perfect  country-gentleman  at 
Bucklebury ;  he  smoked  tobacco 
with  one  or  two  neighbours ;  he 
inquired  after  the  wheat  in  such  a 
field ;  he  went  to  visit  his  hounds, 
and  knew  all  their  names ;  he  and 
his  lady  saw  me  up  to  my  chamber 
just  in  the  country-fashion.  His 
house  is  just  in  the  midst  of  £3000 
a  year  he  had  by  his  lady,  who  is 
descended  from  Jack  of  isiewbury, 
of  whom  books  and  ballads  are 
written ;  and  there  is  an  old  picture 
of  him  in  the  room.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine."  It  was  at 
Bucklebury  that  Swift  strove  to 
heal  the  breach  between  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  until  "  having  lost 
all  hopes  of  reconcilement,"  he 
retired  to  Letcombe  Basset  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  quarrel,  and  there 
wrote  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Be- 
haviour of  the  Queen  s  last  Ministry." 
The  house  was  pulled  down  in  1833, 
though  some  of  its  offices  remain, 
and  the  deserted  grounds,  with  fish- 
ponds and  fine  timber,  are  very 
picturesque. 

The  Church  (110  x  33^  ft.)  is 
pewed  and  interesting.  The  chancel 
was  largely  rebuilt  c.  1700,  and  has 
since  been  restored  ;  on  a  tie-beam 
of  its  roof  is  "  1591  Francis  Winche- 
com  Esquier  build  this."  The  N. 
arcade  is  Trans. ;  the  S.  doorway 
very  rich  late  Norm.,  with  a  curious 
cross  springing  from  the  top  of  the 
arch  (figured  in  Lysons).  The 
church  belonged  to  Beading  Abbey, 


but  the  N.  aisle  is  reputed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Hospitallers.  In 
it  is  a  blocked  Perp.  doorway,  with 
a  badge  above  it  (perhaps  a  bird's 
talon),  which  is  said  without 
sufficient  authority  to  be  the  badge 
of  a  Master  of  the  Hospitallers. 
In  a  N.  window  of  the  chancel  has 
been  placed  some  heraldic  glass 
(from  the  old  house),  and  a  painted 
sundial  dated  1649.  Notice  a 
wonderfully  realistic  fly  painted  at 
the  side  of  the  dial.  Swift  is  said 
to  have  preached  from  the  pulpit. 
On  the  tower  are  sculptured  a 
crucifixion,  a  mutilated  Maltese 
cross,  and  a  rebus  of  the  Winch- 
combes,  a  figure  combing  a  wink 
or  wheel.  The  inscription  below 
it  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
deciphered,  but  seems  to  be  John 
Winchcom,  written  (as  in  a  carving 
at  Newbury)  without  the  vowels. 
There  is  the  wreck  of  a  fine  yew 
in  the  churchyard. 

Marlstone,  a  chapelry  of  Buckle- 
bury, has  a  rebuilt  church  with  a 
plain  Norm.  N.  door. 

About  2  m.  E.  of  Bucklebury 
is  Stanford  Dingley,  a  picturesque, 
low-lying  village,  in  which  Thos. 
Tesdale,  the  founder  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  w^as  born 
1547. 

The  churchyard  is  surrounded  by 
fine  Spanish  chestnuts.  The  Church 
(61|  X  31)  dedicated  (like  Stanford- 
in-the-Vale)  to  Saint  Denis,  is 
interesting.  It  has  bold  Trans, 
arcades,  and  a  wooden  W.  tow^er 
carried  on  interior  Perp.  framework. 
Notice  the  S.  door  E.E.  trefoiled, 
with  a  good  pointed  arch  over  it, 
and  a  curious  roundel  ornament 
introduced  in  the  head ;  a  strange 
E.  window  in  the  S.  aisle,  quatre- 
foiled  outside  and  splayed  widely 
to  a  circle  inside ;  good  E.E.  iron- 
work, and  original  double  lock  on 
S.  door ;  some  excellent  encaustic 
tiles  stuck  into  the  chancel  arch ; 
some  remains  of  frescoes,  includ- 
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ing  a  Last  Judgment,  Moses  with 
the  Tables,  and  St.  Denis.  There 
are  hr asses  to  Margaret  Dyneley,who 
died  on  the  feast  of  St.  Romanns 
(Aug.  9),  1444 ;  John  Lyford  1610, 
and.  a  civilian  c.  1560.  Stanford. 
Dingley  is  one  of  seven  villages  on 
the  little  river  Pang.  It  rises  near 
Hampstead  Norris,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Pangbourne. 

Frilsham,  a  mile  N.  of  Marlston, 
has  a  small  rebuilt  Norm.  Clmrcli 
(69  X  18J  ft.)  with  Norm.  S.  and 
N.  doors. 

Yattendon,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of 
Frilsham,  had  once  a  weekly  market 
and  two  annual  fairs ;  it  is  now 
a  pretty  little  village  under  the 
aegis  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose 
modern  red-brick  house  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  hill 
above.  The  church  (93i  x  20J  ft.) 
was  built  c,  1450,  by  Sir  John 
Norreys,  and  is  excellent  Perp. 
throughout.  Notice  the  E.  window 
of  5-lights,  the  square-headed  S. 
door,  and  the  rood-stair  carried  in  a 
buttress  turret  on  the  N. 

Sir  John  Norreys  (Master  of  the 
Wardrobe  to  Henry  VI.),  built  here 
a  manor-house  (crenellated  1447, 
but  long  since  disappeared) ;  and 
Henry  Norreys  was  beheaded,  1536, 
by  Henry  YIII.,  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  intimacy  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  Elizabeth  championed  the 
cause  of  the  family,  and  another 
John  Norreys  was  created  a  peer 
by  her  "  for  his  father's  suffering 
for  her  mother's  sake."  He  died 
1597,  and  lies  under  a  tomb  in  the 
church.  The  immense  epitaph 
records  his  services  in  Erance, 
Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  chagrin  at  their  not 
being  better  rewarded  hastened  his 
death  (see  Wythani). 

S.E.  of  the  church,  J  m.,  are  some 
very  ancient  chaik-workings — 
locally  known  as  "  angles  " — now 
blocked  and  overgrown. 


A  very  beautiful  woodland  lane, 
often  embowered  completely  in 
trees,  hazels,  and  high  hedges,  leads 
(li  m.  N.)  to 

Ashampstead.  Here  is  a  small 
Trans.  Church,  badly  restored, 
with  some  traces  of  frescoes,  and 
a  Perp.  wood  frame  carrying  a 
W.  bellcote. 

Some  4  m.  S.E.  of  Ashampstead, 
and  reached  by  a  picturesque  but 
hilly  road,  is 

Bradfield,  a  very  scattered  village 
with  a  large  but  uninteresting 
Church,  rebuilt  1848,  by  the  then 
vicar.  Rev.  Thomas  Stevens.  Some 
Trans,  and  Dec.  arches  remain  in 
the  nave,  and  there  is  a  Jacobean 
tower. 

Near  the  church  are  the  sub- 
stantial red-brickand  flint  buildings 
of  St.  Andrew's  College,  founded 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stevens.  It  was  opened  as 
a  Grammar  School  in  1850,  enrolled 
as  a  foundation  school  in  1859  for 
16  Founder's  boys  and  153  Com- 
moners, incorporated  in  1862  by 
Royal  Charter,  and  has  now  taken 
its  place  among  the  smaller  public 
schools  with  over  200  boys.  An 
open-air  theatre  a  few  yards  E.  of 
the  school,  where  it  is  the  fashion 
to  perform  "  Greek  Plays,"  is  worth 
visiting. 

Leaving  Woolhampton  by  the 
Bath  road,  at 

16^  m.  Aldermaston  station  is 
reached.  On  the  rt.  Aldermaston 
Court  and  Padicorth  House  may  be 
seen,  and  on  the  hillside  on  the  1. 
Beenham  House  is  conspicuous. 
Farther  on  the  1.,  among  the  trees, 
is  J^jnglejield  Park  (seejjost). 

20  m.  Theale  {stat.),  a  newly 
formed  parish,  with  an  1832 
Church,  considered  at  the  time 
to  be  "  an  exquisite  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral."  It  contains  a  mutilated 
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chantry  removed  here  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  because  the 
colour  of  its  stonework  "did  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  restored 
chapel." 

1  m.  N.W.  of  Theale  is  Englefield, 

a  model "  village,  where,  in 
the  Park  or  Chase,  Ethelwulf, 
alderman  of  Berks,  is  reputed  to 
have  fought  with  the  Danes  in 
871,  just  before  the  battle  of 
^scesdun.  Simeon  narrates  that 
he  urged  on  his  soldiers,  saying, 

Though  they  attack  us  with  the 
advantage  of  more  men,  we  may 
despise  them,  for  our  commander 
Christ  is  braver  than  they."  At 
any  rate  the  Pagans  were  discom- 
fited, and  two  of  their  great  sea- 
Earls,  unaccustomed  to  the  saddle, 
were  unhorsed  and  slain.  This 
ancient  manor  of  the  Englefields 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the 
attainder  of  Sir  J.  Englefield,  on 
the  charge  of  plotting  to  rescue 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
granted  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham, 
from  whose  family  it  passed  to 
John  Powlett,  the  Great  Marquis 
of  Winchester.  He  came  to 
Englefield  after  the  sack  of  Basing 
House,  and  here  ended  his  days, 
1674.  Englefield  House  stands  in 
a  deer-park,  on  a  gentle  rise  which 
commands  fine  views  over  the 
Kennet  valley.  Originally  Tudor, 
it  has  been  so  completely  modern- 
ised and  altered  by  a  late  owner 
(Mr.  R.  Benyon),  that  little  ancient 
is  left.  Here  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham received  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
built  a  gallery  120  ft.  long  (which 
remains  in  an  altered  state)  con- 
necting the  first  floor  with  the 
hillside,  so  that  the  Queen  need 
mount  no  steps. 

In  the  park  is  the  church,  which 
has  suffered  three  restorations,  and 
is  now  practically  modern.  Notice, 
however,  a  good  E.E.  arcade  with 
round  pillars  and  early  sculpture  in 
the  capitals,  also  a  good  E.  triplet 


(tampered  with)  E.E.,  in  the  S. 
aisle,  and  a  blocked  squint.  In  the 
same  aisle  under  modern  niches 
are  a  cross-legged  knight  c.  1300, 
and  a  lady  in  wood,  stiffly  carved 
(c.  1340).  In  the  chancel  is  a  very 
fine  Perp.  tomb  in  grey  marble, 
with  a  delicate  canopy ;  and  in  the 
N.  aisle  a  black  marble  monument 
to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  "  a 
man  of  exemplary  piety  towards 
God  and  of  inviolable  fidelity 
towards  his  Sovereign  ;  in  whose 
cause  he  fortified  his  house  at 
Basing,  and  defended  it  against  the 
Rebels  to  the  last  extremity."  He 
held  Basing  House  for  four  years 
against  the  besiegers,  and  the 
legends  of  his  cutting  his  motto 
Aimez  Loyaute  on  the  glass  of 
every  window ;  and  of  the  house 
being  carried  by  assault  just  as 
a  club  trump  was  cut  at  cards 
(hence  the  proverb,  "  clubs  trumps  : 
as  when  Basing  House  was  taken  ") 
are  well  known.  Here  is  an  epitaph 
by  John  Dryden  poet  laureat,"  of 
which  four  lines  are  worth  quoting  : 

"  He  who  in  impious  times  untainted  stood, 
And  'midst  Rebellion  durst  be  j  ust  and  good, 
Rests  here  rewarded  by  an  Heavenly  Prince 
For  what  his  Earthly  could  not  recom- 
pense." 

The  memorial  slabs  of  the  Powletts 
are  at  E.  end  of  S.  aisle  in  the 
floor.  Notice  the  sculpture  of  the 
strange  death  (?  by  assassination) 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Benyon,  1777.  In 
the  Englefield  chapel  N.  of  chancel 
is  a  "  desk-kneeler  "  to  John  Engle- 
field and  family,  1605. 

IJ  m.  N.  of  Englefield  is  Tid- 
marsh, with  an  interesting  Church. 
It  has  a  remarkable  E.E.  semi- 
octagonal  apse  (engraved  in  the 
"  Glossary  of  Architecture"),  with 
a  lancet  in  each  face,  and  E.E. 
vaulting  shafts  (restored)  carried 
to  a  centre  boss.  The  S.  door  is 
rich  Norman,  with  fine  medallion 
and  other  mouldings,  and  a  sculp- 
tured  head  with  nimbus  in  the 
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centre  of  the  arch.  This  door  is 
earlier  in  character  than  the  rest 
of  the  building,  which  dates  from 
c.  1240.  There  is  an  E.E.  W.  triplet, 
and  the  bellcote  is  carried  on  an 
interior  Perp.  framework  of  oak, 
with  modern  carving  on  the  beams. 
The  font  is  Trans.  Norm.  There 
are  brasses  to  (1)  Margaret  Wood, 
1499;  (2)  a  knight  in  a  tabard, 
with  the  arms  of  Achard,  c.  1520 ; 
(3)  William  Dale,  1536. 

Close  to  Tidmarsh  on  the  E.  is 
Sulham,  prettily  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill.  The  Church 
is  modern. 

On  the  N.  of  the  Bath  road,  3  m. 
from  Beading,  is  Calcot  House ^  a 
fine  "  Queen  Anne "  mansion  of 
red  brick,  with  wings  attached  by 
covered  ways,  and  a  well-stocked 
deer  park.  "  It  was  the  seat  of 
*the  Berkshire  lady,'  whose  story 
which  'lives  both  in  prose  and 
verse,'  is  briefly  this  : — The  John 
Kendrick  who  bequeathed  £7500 
to  build  the  Oracle  at  Reading, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  cloth 
trade  (see  Bte.  2),  left  a  noble  for- 
tune, part  of  which  descended  to  a 
beautiful  Miss  Kendrick,  who  is 
described  as  refusing  numberless 
offers  of  marriage,  till  at  length — 

'  Being  at  a  noble  wedding 
In  the  famous  town  of  Reading, 
A  young  gentleman  she  saw, 
Who  belonged  to  the  law.' 

This  is  Benjamin  Child,  a  barrister, 
to  whom,  on  her  return  home,  she 
writes  a  challenge  to  mortal  com- 
bat in  Calcot  Park.  Going  thither, 
he  finds  a  masked  lady,  who  informs 
him  that  she  is  the  challenger. 

"  '  So  now  take  your  choice,'  says  she  : 
'  Either  fight  or  marry  me.' 
Said  he,  '  Madam,  pray  what  mean  ye? 
In  my  life  I  ne'er  have  seen  ye  ; 
Pray  unmask,  your  visage  show, 
Then  I'll  tell  you,  ay  or  no.' 

LhOaj.    '  I  will  not  my  face  uncover 
Till  the  marriage  rites  are  over  ; 
Therefore  take  you  which  you  will — 
Wed  me,  Sir,  or  try  your  skill.'  " 


He  consents  to  marry  the  masked 
swordswoman  ;  they  drive  to  church 
in  her  coach,  which  is  in  waiting, 
and  the  wedding  takes  place.  Then 
they  proceed  to  Calcot  House,  where 
he  is  left  alone  for  two  hours  in  'a 
beautiful  and  fair  parlour,'  when 
the  steward  comes  to  question  him. 
At  length  the  mistress  herself  en- 
tering, says, 

Lady.  '  Sir,  my  servants  have  related 
That  some  hours  you  have  waited 
In  my  parlour  :  tell  me  who 
In  this  house  you  ever  knew?' 

Gent.  '  Madam,  if  I  have  offended, 
It  is  more  than  I  intended  ; 
A  young  lady  brought  me  here.' 
*  That  is  true,'  said  she,  *  my  dear.' 

Then  Benjamin  Child  finds  himself 
happily  married  to  the  mistress  of 
Calcot  : 

'  Now  he's  clothed  in  rich  attire 
Not  inferior  to  a  squire — 
Beauty,  honour,  riches,  store  ! 
What  can  man  desire  more? ' 

In  the  parish  register  is  recorded 
the  birth  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  Berkshire  lady  and  Benjamin 
Child,  in  Sept.  1712  and  Sept.  1713. 
It  is  but  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that  these  events  happened,  in 
times  more  prosaic  than  our  own." 

22  m.  Behind  Calcot  Park,  a  mile 
from  the  main  road,  with  a  stat. 
still  a  mile  farther  N.,  is  Tilehurst, 
a  large  and  unpleasing  village- 
town,  with  an  entirely  rebuilt 
Church,  in  the  vestry  of  which 
is  a  water-colour  of  the  older 
building.  Here  is  the  very  fine 
alabaster  painted  and  gilt  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Peter  Yanlore  and  his 
wife,  1627,  with  an  epitaph — 

When  thou  hast  read  the  name,  Here  lies 
Vanlore, 

Thou  needes  no  story  to  enforme  thee 
more. 


His  conversation  London  long  approved  ; 
Three  English  monarchs  have  employ'd 
and  lov'd 

His  industry  

His  soule  to  heaven,  his  earth  to  earth  is 
come. 

Utrecht  his  cradle,  Tilehurst  loves  his 
tombe," 
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On  one  side  kneels  a  son  and  on  rosettes  or  bows.    These  are  pos- 

the  other  a  daughter  who  survived  sibly  to  be  attributed  to  foreign 

him ;  underneath  are  fine  statuettes  heraldry,  and  should  be  compared 

of   eight   predeceased    daughters  with  those  on  a  monument  at  Bray 

(two  of  them  chrisom  children),  (q.v.).    There  is  also  a  brass  to  one 

and  a  still-born  son,  who  has  a  More  and  his  wife,  1469. 
skull  under  his   head.     At  the 
corners  of   the  tomb  are  marble 

balls,  having  stuck  into  them  leaden  25  m.    Reading  (see  Rte.  2). 


WalHngford,   Brightwell,   The  Witten-  building  a  castle  at  Oxford,  greatly 


&nt"cTols:;rtelsfit'iadl!  strengthened  that  of  Waliingford. 


WALLINGFORD  (stat.),  an  count,  its  owner  by  his  marriage 
historical  town,  with  many  com-  with  the  heiress  of  Robert  d'Oiley, 
fortable  burgher-like  houses.  It  She  was  pursued  by  Stephen,  who 
is  nearly  enclosed  on  three  sides  built  a  castle  at  Crowmarsh,  on  the 
(the  river  completing  the  quad-  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  order 
rangle)  by  remarkable  .earthen  to  blockade  her  more  easily,  but  she 
ramparts,  which  have  been  called  again  escaped  to  Gloucester.  Brian, 
British,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  however,  held  out  for  several  years 
according  to  the  whim  of  archseo-  against  all  the  power  of  Stephen, 
legists,  but  about  which  nothing  and  when  he  was  apparently  re- 
is  really  known.  These  earthen  duced  to  extremity,  in  1153,  Prince 
banks  are  most  clearly  to  be  Henry  came  to  his  rescue.  A  treaty 
seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  Castle,  was  in  consequence  made  at  Wal- 
and  in  an  inclosure  called  the  lingford,  which  secured  the  young 
"  Kine  Croft,"  near  the  railway  prince's  eventual  succession  to  the 
station.  The  ford  over  the  Thames  throne,  and  Brian  then  did  homage 
must  early  have  made  the  place  to  Stephen.  Henry  II.  seized  on 
of  some  importance,  and  it  is  the  castle  and  town  soon  after  his 
probable  that  the  Romans  had  a  accession,  and  granted  a  charter  to 
settlement  here.  the  burgesses ;  he  also  held  a 
The  town  at  the  time  of  the  council  here  in  1155.  In  1231 
Conquest  was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  III.  granted  the  castle  to 
Wygod,  a  Saxon  Thane,  who  re-  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
ceived  William  and  the  Normans  wall,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
in  a  friendly  manner.  His  daughter  Edmund,  upon  whose  death  it  again 
and  a  large  part  of  his  lands  were  fell  to  the  crown,  and  so  remained 
given  to  Robert  d'Oiley,  who,  besides  for  many  years.     Edward  II.  in 


KOUTE  6. 


WALLINGFORD  TO  READING. 

(By  Streatle}^  Basildon  and  Pangbourne.) 
14|  m. 


The  road  has  the  Thames  always 
close  on  the  left,  and  is  rather  hilly. 
The  surface  is  good,  except  in  wet 
weather. 


don,  Pangbourne,  Purley, 


This  castle  was  of  great  importance 
as  a  fortress  during  the  stormy  times 
which  followed.  Hither  the  Empress 
Maud,  mother  of  Henry  II.,  fled 
through  the  snow,  after  her  escape 
from  Oxford  Castle,  to  Brian  Fitz- 
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1317  bestowed  the  castle  on  his 
queen,  and  from  that  time  forth  it 
was  often  used  as  a  roj^al  residence, 
and  sometimes  as  a  state  prison. 
Joan  of  Kent,  the  widow  of  the 
Black  Prince,  died  here  in  1385, 
and  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
young  queen  Isabel  during  the 
absence  of  Kichard  II.  in  Ireland. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  to  Queen 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V. 

Leland,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
describes  the  Castle  as  "  sore  yn 
ruine  "  ;  but  Camden,  writing  some- 
what later,  says  that  its  size  and 
magnificence  were  still  such  as  to 
amaze  him,  coming  there,  as  a  lad, 
from  Oxford.  Wallingford  was  the 
last  place  in  Berkshire  which  held 
out  for  Charles,  and  was  taken  by 
Fairfax,  July  27, 1646,  after  a  sixty- 
five  days'  siege,  bravely  sustained 
by  Governor  Blagge.  In  1652  the 
Castle  was  slighted  and  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  works  of  the  Castle  are  said 
to  have  inclosed  ten  acres  :  such  as 
are  left  are  in  the  grounds  of  the 
private  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Kirby 
Hedges,  and  may  be  seen  on  appli- 
cation, or  between  2  and  5  in  July 
and  August.  Of  the  buildings 
practically  nothing  remains,  but 
the  earthworks  and  keep-mound 
(with  well)  still  exist.  The  mound 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  from  the 
summer-house  at  the  top  are  plea- 
sant views  of  the  grounds  and  river. 
Looking  towards  the  Thames,  on 
the  left  are  two  outlying  blocks  of 
ruined  masonry  (behind  the  N.W. 
fragment  can  be  distinctly  seen  the 
triple  trench),  and  on  the  rt.,  in  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  Castle  grounds 
and  within  the  earthwork,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  : 
only  a  shattered  tower,  a  square- 
headed  Perp.  door,  and  some 
windows  remain.  The  College  of 
St.  Nicholas,  of  which  this  was  the 
chapel,  was  attached  to  the  Castle 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  1327, 
Wallingford  Castle  being  part  of 


his  inheritance.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  College  revenues  were  valued 
at  £155  per  annum,  and  the  in- 
famous Visitor,  Dr.  London,  Warden 
of  New  College,  was  its  last  Dean. 
The  Priory  of  Black  Monks  within 
the  W.  Gate  (a  cell  to  St.  Alban's 
Abbey)  was  suppressed  by  Wolsey, 
1526. 

Of  the  fourteen  churches  and  four 
monastic  institutions  once  possessed 
by  Wallingford,  only  three  churches 
remain.  None  is  of  any  interest. 
All  Hallows,  St.  Leonard's,  and 
St.  Peter's  were  all  much  ruinated 
in  the  Civil  Wars :  of  All  Hallows 
only  the  disused  graveyard  is  left, 
near  the  Castle.  8t.  Leonard's^ 
near  the  river,  was  partially  burnt, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  1704  ;  while  the 
apse,  which  was  part  of  the  original 
plan,  was  again  rebuilt,  1850.  On 
the  chancel  arch  is  some  Norman 
diaper  work.  St.  Peter's  was  re- 
built in  1769,  in  the  style  of  the 
period ;  in  it  is  buried  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  author  of  the  Com- 
mentaries, who  died  in  1780.  At 
the  end  of  the  market-place  is 
8t.  Mary  the  More^  a  flint  "  town- 
church,"  rebuilt.  The  top  part  of 
the  tower  is  said  to  have  been 
reconstructed  about  1653,  and  the 
crowns  at  the  top  of  the  pinnacles 
added  at  the  Restoration.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  tower  a  sculpture, 
supposed  to  represent  King  Stephen 
on  horseback,  has  been  built  in. 
The  pulpit  is  by  Onslow  Ford. 

In  the  market-place  is  the  1670 
Town  Hall,  restored,  with  the  con- 
ventional undercroft,  and  a  gallery 
whence  elections  were  proclaimed. 
Wallingford  returned  one  or  more 
M.P.s  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
down  to  1885.  The  town  is  rich 
in  charities,  including  one  of  Laud's ; 
the  almshouses,  oft  the  Reading 
road,  w^ere  built  and  endow^ed  by 
William  and  Mary  Angeir,  1681. 
There  is  a  good  bridge  of  14  arches 
into  Oxfordshire,  and  every  facility 
here  for  boating. 
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From  Wallingford  may  conveni-  John  and  Mary  Barnes  (1586),  and 

ently  be  visited  the  villages  of  William  Winchcombe  (1614).  The 

Sotwell,  Brightwell,  Little  Witten-  latter  v/as  a  member  of  the  great 

ham,  Long  Wittenham,  Appleford,  Bucklebury  family,  and  married 

^Sutton    Courtney,   Didcot,   North  the  heiress  of  the  Dunches.  In  the 

Moreton,  and  South  Moreton.  chancel  is  a  Perp.  altar-tomb  to 


H  m.  N.W.  of  Wallingford  is  brasses  to  himself  and  Cecilia  his 
Sotwell,  v^ith  a  rebuilt  Church;  wife,  and  a  plate  to  Anne  Dunch, 
close  to  it  is  Brightwell.  The  an  infant  (1683). 
large  Church  (80  x  50  ft.),  with  Behind  Little  Wittenham  rises 
18th-cent.  tower,  has  suffered  more  the  double-topped  hill  of  Sinodun, 
than  one  restoration,  but  there  whose  summits,  with  their  clumps 
are  some  good  Dec.  windows  (E.  of  beeches,  form  remarkable  and 
window  modern  and  poor),  two  conspicuous  objects  in  all  views  of 
Dec.  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  some  the  district.  These  hills  are  gene- 
fragments  of  14th-cent.  glass.  In  rally  known  as  the  "  Wittenham 
the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave  are  Clumps,"  and  locally,  by  a  more 
trasses  to  (1)  Kobert  Court,  some-  homely  designation.  The  view  from 
time  auditor  to  Prince  Arthur  the  top  is  very  fine.  One  of  the 
(1509),  and  his  wife  ;  (2)  Bichard  knolls  is  a  strong  hill-fortress,  with 
Hampden  and  wife  (1515).  In  the  a  triple  line  of  entrenchments,  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  brass  (3)  to  a  priest  ramparts  and  deep  ditches  being 
with  chalice,  and  inscription  :  Hie  very  distinct.  In  the  plain  beneath 
jacet  corpora  (sic)  John  Scolffyld,  is  another  remarkable  earthwork. 
1507.  The  Thames,  at  a  sharp  bend,  has 


4  m.   N.W.   of  Wallingford  is  three  sides  of  a  camp,  and  a  strong 

Abbot's  or  Little  Wittenham,  nest-  double  rampart  has  been  drawn 

ling  in  trees  under  the  Wittenham  across  the  cord  of  the  bow.  A 

Clumps.    The  Church  was  rebuilt  trench  to  be   filled  with  water 

1863,  with  the  exception  of  the  has  also  been  made.    In  1870  a 

oblong  W.  tower.   The  manor  was  farmer  kept  his  labourers  employed 

once  a  possession   of   Abingdon  during  a  hard  winter  in  digging 

Abbey  ;    it    passed    through   the  down  the  W.  side  of  the  rampart 

Barnes  to  the  Dunches,  who  lived  and  flinging  it  into  the  fosse.  Thus 

here  from  c.  1550  to  1719,  when  much  was  lost,  but  enough  remains 

they  became  extinct.     The  fine  to  show  the  important  nature  of 

manor-house  of  the  Dunches  was  the  work, 
pulled   down   c.    1800.     To  this 

family  are  many  memorials  in  the  5  m.  N.W".   of  Wallingford  is 

church,  preserved  from  the  wreck  Earl's  or  Long  Wittenham,  a  pretty 

of  the  older  building.    Under  the  village  with  an  interesting  Church 

tower  are  two  fine  recumbent  effigies  (99x62  ft.).    The  chancel,  Dec, 

of  Sir  William  Dunch  (1611)  and  was  rebuilt  1850,  but  retains  its 

his  wife ;  she  was  sister-in-law  to  low- side  windows  N.  and  S.,  also 

John  Hampden,  and  aunt  to  Oliver  three  piscinas.   The  chancel  arch  is 

Cromwell.     Here  is  also  a  good  late  Norm,  restored.    The  N.  and 

brass  to  William  Dunch,  "  esquire  S.  aisles  are  good  Dec,  with  Dec. 

sworn-extraordinary  for  the  body  arcade  on  the  N.  and  E.E.  on  the  S. 

of  our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth  "  ;  The  clerestory  is  late  Perp.    At  the 

and  brass  plates  to  Walter  Dunch  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  small  aumbry 

and  wife  (1594),  Sir  William  Dunch,  and  a  delicate,  piscina  on  an  en- 


Walter  Kidwelly  (1483),  with  good 


been  utilised  to  give  protection  to 
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gaged  pedestal.  There  is  a  large 
S.  transeptal  chapel,  Dec,  in  which 
is  a  unique  piscina.  It  is  early 
Dec,  and  serves  at  once  as  piscina 
and  founder's  monument.  In  the 
head  are  two  angels,  and  in  front  of 
the  drain  lies  a  very  small  effigy 
(2  ft.)  of  a  mailed  and  cross-legged 
knight,  whose  name  is  not  known. 
Here  also  is  a  curious  leaden  font, 
c.  1190.  "Bp.  Stapleden  gave  to 
Exeter  College,  1322,  the  rectory 
of  Long  Wittenham,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Philip,  prior  of 
Longueville  Giffard,  in  the  diocese 
of  Rouen,"  and  till  1885  the  living 
was  held  by  Fellows  of  Exeter.  In 
the  village  is  a  restored  cross,  and 
various  British,  Koman,  and  Saxon 
"  finds "  have  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

About  6  m.  N.W.  of  Wallingford 
is  Appleford,  with  a  rebuilt  Church, 
preserving  a  Trans.  Norm.  font. 

About  7^m.  N.W.  of  Wallingford 
(2i  S.E.  of  Abingdon)  is  Sutton 
Courtney,  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting village,  with  fine  trees 
and  many  old  houses.  The  manor 
was  an  early  possession  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  but  was  afterwards 
exchanged  with  King  Cynulf  for 
the  Isle  of  Andersey  (see  Abing- 
don). Henry  II.  gave  the  manor 
to  Beginald  Courteney,  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Devon,  but  it  was 
twice  forfeited  by  them  :  first  by 
Thomas  Courteney,  who  fought 
against  Edward  IV.  at  Towton ; 
and  afterwards,  when  it  had  been 
restored  to  the  family,  by  the 
attainder  of  Henry,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  1539. 

TheChurch  (111  x  46ft.)  is  mainly 
Dec.  and  Perp. :  the  tower  ranges 
from  Norm,  to  E.E.,  and  there  is 
a  transition  arch  in  the  S.  arcade. 
The  church  contains  an  E.E.  font, 
two  Perp.  altar-tombs,  some  scanty 
remains  of  old  woodwork  and  old 
glass,  and    some    curious  mural 


inscriptions.  Over  the  S.  porch  ig 
a  parvise,  containing  some  books 
belonging  to  the  church ;  among 
others  a  copy  of  Stackhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible  "  (see  Beenham). 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  Perp.  tomb. 

S.  and  S.W.  of  the  church  are  the 
"  Abbey  "  and  the  "  Manor  House," 
the  former  of  which  was  once  a 
hospital  to  Abingdon  Abbey,  and 
the  latter  a  country  seat  of  the 
abbots.  Both  houses  are  pictu- 
resque, with  very  considerable  re- 
mains of  old  work,  but  are  not 
shown.  N.W.  of  the  church  is  the 
"  Manor  Farm,"  a  remarkable  build- 
ing completely  overgrown  with  ivy, 
and  preserving  a  Norm,  door  on 
the  S. 

About  6  m.  W.  of  Wallingford  is 
Didcot,  an  important  stat.  on  the 
G.W.E.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oxford  -  Newbury  and  Reading- 
Swindon  lines.  The  railway  em- 
ployes' cottages  are  mainly  scattered 
about  the  station  and  S.  of  the 
main  road ;  this  is  Didcot  New 
Town,  and  is  in  the  parish  of 
E.  Hagbourne.  The  old  village, 
among  the  trees  W.  of  the  station, 
is  surprisingly  peaceful.  The  Church 
(62J  X  42  ft.)  is  interesting,  but 
restored  :  it  is  mainly  Dec.  The 
windows  S.  of  chancel,  the  N.  aisle, 
and  the  chancel-arch  are  modern. 
The  font  and  arcade  are  E.E.,  and 
there  is  some  old  glass  remain- 
ing in  the  W.  window.  Against 
the  S.  wall  is  a  stone  effigy,  con- 
jectured to  be  the  first  of  the 
mitred  abbots  of  Abingdon,  c.  1268. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  restored 
cross,  and  a  yew  20  ft.  in  girth. 

4  m.  W.  of  Wallingford  is  North 
Moreton,  with  a  large  (100  x  42 
ft.)  and  most  interesting  Church. 
The  chancel,  suffering  from  modern 
over-ornamentation,  is  severe  Dec. 
On  its  S.  side  is  an  unglazed 
window,  and  two  E.E.  arches 
with  very  deep  undercutting  in 
the  mouldings,   opening   into  a 
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rich  chantry  chapel  (Dec.  through- 
out) of  the  Stapletons.  A  deed  of 
Edward  III.  still  exists  authorising 
Sir  Miles  Stapleton  to  alienate  25 
acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  priest  to  this  chantry.  Here 
notice  the  line  E.  window  of  five 
lights,  full  of  Dec.  glass  (the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  described  in  a 
sheet  hung  on  the  wall)  ;  the  lofty 
side- windows  of  three  lights  each  ; 
and  the  rich  and  curious  piscina 
with  angle-pillar  engraved  in  Kick- 
man.  Outside  notice  the  good 
parapet,  buttresses,  and  dripstones. 
The  nave  has  Dec.  windows  with 
considerable  remains  of  14th-cent. 
glass,  an  E.E.  font,  and  a  Perp. 
W.  tower,  with  good  open  parapet. 

In  the  church  register  is  a  curious 
notice  of  the  death  of  John  and 
Eichard  Gregorie,  May  1598. 
"  These  two  men  were  killed  by 
ould  Gunter.  Gunter's  sonnes  and 
the  Gregories  fell  together  by  y*^ 
years  at  footeball.  Quid  Gunter 
drewe  his  dagger  and  broke  booth 
there  heades,  and  they  died  booth 
within  a  fortnight  after." 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  on  the 
W.  is  the  Vicarage  (once  a  farm- 
house), with  a  half-timber  and 
herringbone  brick  barn,  a  good 
Perp.  square-headed  garden  door, 
and  a  15th-cent.  brick  chimney. 
Here  are  preserved  brass  plates  to 
Thomas  Mayne  (1479)  and  James 
Leaver  (1629). 

1  m.  S.  of  North  Moreton  is 
South  Moreton,  lying  along  the 
willow-lined  Hacker's  Brook  {see 
Hagbourne),  which  once  supplied 
the  moats  of  Wallingford  Castle. 
The  Church  (61  x  35  ft.)  has 
suffered  greatly  from  restoration. 
The  parallel  and  almost  equal 
aisles  are  divided  by  a  Transition 
arcade  of  four  arches :  a  modern 
arch  has  also  been  cut  through 
the  masonry.  The  S.E.  buttress, 
bearing  a  plain  shield  in  a  cinque - 
foiled  recess  (figured  in  Rickman), 


is  old,  as  is  also  a  good  and  early 
E.E.  double  piscina  in  the  S.  aisle. 
Most  of  the  N.  wall  is  new,  but 
there  is  a  good  Dec.  N.  door,  and 
traces  of  a  Norm,  door  with  plain 
imposts  on  the  W.  The  font  of 
this  church  is  in  a  garden  at 
Wallingford.  The  churchyard  has 
a  large  but  shattered  yew,  and 
adjoining  the  churchyard  on  the 
W.  is  a  mound  and  trench,  probably 
the  remains  of  a  small  fortification. 

2J  m.  On  the  rt.  is  ^  Cholsey, 

a  large  village,  with  a  junction 
station  for  Wallingford.  The  town- 
ship is  very  old,  and  is  called 
in  Domesday  "  Celsea."  Here 
was  once  a  monastery,  founded 
986  by  Ethelred  in  expiation  of 
the  murder  (by  Queen  Elfrida,  at 
Corf  e  Castle)  of  his  brother  Edward 
the  Martyr.  The  monastery  was 
probably  burnt  by  the  Danes  in 
1006,  and  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  I.  to  Reading  Abbey  it  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  "  long 
since  destroyed."  The  same  king 
gave  the  manor  here  to  the  abbots 
of  Reading,  and  they  had  a  house 
here  (called  the  "  Abbot  of  Read- 
ing's Place  "),  which  was  also  used 
as  a  hospital.  All  traces  of  build- 
ings have  disappeared,  but  the 
moat  is  still  very  distinct  (W.  of 
church),  and  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  that  the 
huge  stone  barn  (51  ft.  high,  54  ft. 
wide,  and  303  ft.  long)  was  pulled 
down.  The  straight  road  leading 
from  the  river  to  the  moated  enclo- 
sure is  still  called  "Papists'  Way." 

The  large  cruciform  Church 
(137  X  67  ft.),  with  central  tower, 
is  interesting  but  much  restored, 
no  less  than  four  windows  having 
been  recently  knocked  through  the 
massive  Norman  walls  into  the 
nave.  The  church  is  mainly  Nor- 
man and  E.E.,  the  upper  story  of 
the  tower  Dec.  There  are  brasses 
(nave)  to  John  Barf oot  de  Chelseye, 
1361 ;  (S.  transept)  John  Gate,  1394 ; 
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and  (chancel)  a  good  one  to  John 
Mere,  1471,  the  two  latter  having 
once  been  vicars  of  the  church.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  fine  yew. 

The  large  building  on  the  left  of 
the  Wallingford  and  Reading  road 
is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

3f  m.  -tt-  Moulsford,  a  pretty  vil- 
lage with  a  restored  Dec.  Chnrch, 
of  little  interest.  It  contains  a 
mural  tablet  to  W.  Gifford,  1G94, 

first  president  of  the  African 
fort  of  St.  George."  The  scenery 
round  Moulsford  is  fine,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  well  known  to 
artists,  anglers,  and  boating-men. 

5J  m.  ^  Streatley  {see  Rte.  7). 

Just  before  reaching  Streatley  a 
road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Blewbury 
and  Wantage.  At  the  Bull  Inn 
are  roads  turning  rt.  to  Aldworth 
(Rte.  7)  and  1.  to  Goring,  on  the 
Oxfordshire  bank.  The  road  to 
Pangbourne  is  very  picturesque, 
passing  along  the  wooded  spurs  of 
the  downs,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  river. 

7  m.  Basildon.  The  Church  lies 
^  m.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
close  to  the  river.  It  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  retains  an 
E.E.  S.  doorway,  a  Dec.  chancel 
arch,  some  D.ec.  windows,  and  a 
fine  recessed  Dec.  tomb  (exterior 
S.  wall  of  chancel)  with  a  modern 
inscription.  There  is  a  small  brass 
to  John  and  Lucy  Clerk,  1497. 
The  church  has  one  of  the  18th- 
cent.  brick  W.  towers  common  to 
the  neighbourhood.  A  Roman 
pavement  was  discovered  here  in 
making  the  railway. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road  is  Basildon 
Park  (400  acres),  with  Basildon 
House,  once  the  seat  of  the  Fanes 
(Viscount  Fane  of  Ireland).  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Viscount  it 
v/as  purchased  by  Sir  Francis 
Sykes,  who  in  1767  built  the  pre- 


sent house  of  Portland  stone  with 
a  classic  fagade.  In  1838  it  was 
acquired  by  James  Morrison,  whose 
son,  Charles  Morrison,  Esq.,  is  the 
present  owner.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  works  of  art  which  it  contains, 
of  which  the  following  are  worth 
notice : — 

Hall. — A  quadrangular  Roman 
altar  from  the  Strawberry  Hill 
collection,  ornamented  with  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  death  of  Opheltes  ;  a 
landscape  by  Turjier,  in  the  style 
of  Claude,  "  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  this 
great  master." 

Octagon.  —  Wm.  Hilton,  scene 
from  Milton's  Comus  ;  Sir  Chas. 
-EastlaJiCj  Flight  of  Francesco  Car- 
rara, Duke  of  Padua,  and  his 
Duchess,  from  Giov.  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti ;  Turner,  a  landscape  ;  Collins, 
the  Fisherman's  Farewell ;  Webster, 
the  Sick  Girl ;  Hogarth,  the  Punch 
Club,  a  well-known  picture,  show- 
ing the  various  effects  of  the 
beverage ;  Pichersgill,  portrait  of 
Alex,  von  Humboldt ;  Wilkie,  a 
young  girl  confessing  (Rome,  1827) ; 
StanJieM,  Italian  sea- coast ;  Hilton, 
Penelope  recognising  Ulysses. 

Library.  —  N.  Poussiii,  Baccha- 
nalian scene,  "  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  master " ;  Bern- 
brandt,  a  portrait,  supposed  to  be 
his  daughter ;  Bubens,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  Joseph,  "  in  a 
powerful  transparent  golden  tone  "  ; 
Parmcgiano,  Cupid,  formerly  in 
the  Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome ;  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  a  Msenad. 

Pink  Br  arcing  -room. — Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  half-length  female  figure ; 
over  mantelpiece,  a  bas-relief  in 
ivory  by  Franqois  du  Quesnoy. 

Oak  Boom.  —  Tenters,  an  old 
woman  of  Antwerp  with  a  doctor ; 
interior  of  a  stable ;  Guercino,  St. 
Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows ; 
Vandyke,  portrait  of  Charles  I. ; 
portraits  of  two  ladies  seated, 
Dorothy  Percy  and  Lucy  Percy, 
countesses  of  Leicester  and  Carlisle 
(Waller's  heroines),  from  Straw- 
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berry  Hill ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
his  own  portrait ;  Poussin,  two 
landscapes ;  Watteau,  a  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  listening  to 
the  guitar  of  Pierrot;  Hothema, 
a  cottage  and  trees — "  its  effect  is 
equally  powerful  and  transparent "  ; 
Dujardin,  the  Farrier's  Shop  ;  Gys- 
sels,  dead  game ;  Baclilmysen,  a 
sea-piece;  A.  von  Ostade,  room  in 
a  tavern  after  dinner ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Paul  Potter,  and  Both, 
landscapes. 

Schoolroom. — Harlow,  the  Trial 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon;  Greuze, 
study  for  a  picture  in  the  Louvre. 

At  Basildon  Jethro  Tull  was  born 
1675  and  died  1740.  He  is  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  English 
agriculturists,  the  author  of  trea- 
tises on  husbandry  still  valuable, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  drilling 
and  hoeing  implements  still  in  use 
(see  Shalhourne). 

In  a  valley  a  mile  from  Basildon, 
amidst  groves  of  beech  trees,  lies 
Nohes'  Tomh,  Nobes  was  a  Quaker 
— and  a  character.  "  There  goes 
Nobes  on  his  white  horse  "  is  still 
a  country-side  exclamation.  The 
tomb  is  formed  of  bonded  blocks 
of  Corsham  Down  stone,  and  on 
the  architrave  is  incised,  "Nobes' 
Tomb,  1699."  Inside  rest  Nobes 
and  his  wife.  It  is  said  that,  after 
the  burial  of  his  wife,  the  door 
was  locked  and  the  key  thrown 
in  through  an  aperture.  A  man 
stripped  the  lead  off  and  broke 
the  door  in  with  a  plough-coulter, 
c.  1790 :  he  was  transported  for  the 
act.  On  the  cover  of  Basildon 
register  is  ''Thos.  Nobes  died  y^  13 
day  of  April,  1699,  and  was  not 
buried.  Joane  Nobes  died  acci- 
dentally yM6  day  of  August,  1704, 
and  not  buried." 

9  m.  -tt-  Pangbourne  (stai.),  a 
favourite  "up-river'"  village,  more 
picturesque  some  few  years  ago 
than  now.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the   Pang,  a  little  stream 


which,  rising  near  Compton,  here 
joins  the  Thames.  The  Church  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  red-brick  W.  tower. 
It  contains  a  monument  to  Sir  J. 
Davis  (1625)  and  his  two  wives. 
Davis  was  a  famous  sea  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  he 
was  involved  in  the  fall  of  his 
patron  Essex,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  was  afterwards  reprieved. 
He  was  made  a  Knight- Banneret 
at  the  taking  of  Gales  in  Spain,  and 
lived  at  Bere  Court. 

S.  W.  of  Pangbourne  is  Bere  Court, 
described  by  Leland  as  the  "  fair 
manor- place  of  brick  "  of  the  abbots 
of  Beading,  the  last  of  whom,  Hugh 
Faringdon,  constantly  resided  here. 
His  portrait  in  stained  glass  adorned 
the  E.  window  of  the  chapel,  habited 
in  his  robes,  and  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix,  with  a  scroll  proceeding 
out  of  his  mouth,  inscribed  "  In  te 
Domine  speravi "  (see  Reading^. 
The  house  is  now  completely 
modernised. 

A  long  and  picturesque  wooden 
bridge  (built  1853)  leads  from 
Pangbourne  to  Whitchurch  on  the 
Oxfordshire  bank. 

11  m.  Purley,  a  hamlet  lying 
between  the  railway  and  the 
river.  Hidden  away  among  the 
fine  trees  of  Purley  Park,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  river, 
is  the  Church,  almost  entirely  re- 
built 1870.  On  the  tower  is  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  inside  the  church  is  an 
arcaded  Norm,  font  and  a  misplaced 
Norm,  chancel-arch.  There  is  a 
brass  plate  to  W.  Noble,  1644. 

Half  way  between  Pangbourne 
and  Purley,  rt.,  is  Purley  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Warren  Hastings  while 
his  trial  was  pending. 

12  m.  Tilehurst  Station  (for  Tile- 
hurst,  see  Kte.  5). 

14  J  m.  Beading  (Ete.  2). 
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ROUTE  7. 

NEWBURY  TO  STREATLEY 

(By  Aldworth.) 

About  12  m. 

Newbury,  Shaw  House,  Donnington  Castle,  manor  of  Greenham),  given  to  the 
Hermitage,  Hampstead Norris,  Compton  ^^^^^  Matilda  Countess  of  Clare, 
Parva,  Aldworth,  Lowbury,  Streatley.  .,       -'^  •  nnn 

and  confirmed  by  John  in  1199. 

The  road  ascends  gently  to  Hamp-  King  Johnlivedmuchathishuntiog- 
stead  Norris,  and  then  becomes  lodge  of  Kingsclere,  and  often  visited 
very  hilly ;  the  surface  is  first  sandy,  Newbury.  According  to  a  legend- 
then  bad  and  flinty,  with  a  pre-  ary  ballad  he  was  concealed  in  the 
cipitous  descent  into  Streatley.         house  of  an  old  spinning  woman 

at  Newbury  when  he  fled  from 

^  NEWBURY  (with  Speenham-  his  insurgent  barons ;  and  built 
land),  a  bright  and  flourishing  the  almshouses  now  called  "  King 
market-town,  lies  in  the  valley  John's  Court "  or  St.  Bartholomew's 
of  the  Kennet  (here  about  2  m.  Hospital,  in  token  of  his  gratitude, 
wide),  surrounded  with  broad  and  A  charter  exists  by  which  the  king 
fertile  water-meadows,  stretches  gives  (1215)  to  the  Master  and 
of  corn  land,  firm  pasture  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  the  profits 
terraces  of  river-gravel,  and  woods  of  a  fair  to  be  held  on  Bartholomew's 
clothing  the  hills  which  enclose  Day.  The  fair  survives,  and  the 
the  valley  on  either  side.  The  peat  profits  are  still  divided  among  the 
deposits  are  of  interest,  and  have  inmates  of  King  John's  Court, 
yielded  a  remarkable  series  of  The  town  was  one  of  the  most 
mammalian  bones,  flint  implements,  flourishing  seats  of  the  cloth  trade, 
and  timber  of  lake  dwellings.  New-  which  here  produced  its  hero  to- 
bury  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  wards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent., 
being  the  new-town,  which  sprang  in  the  rich  and  patriotic  clothier 
up  in  the  valley  in  contradistinction  John  Winchcombe,  known  as  *'  Jack 
to  the  older  Roman  Station  of  of  Newbury."  His  name  seems  to 
Spirice  (now  Speen),  on  the  higher  have  been  John  Smalwoode,  and 
ground ;  though  Roman  remains  he  took  Winchcombe  (the  name  of 
have  been  found  also  on  the  site  his  birthplace,  also  a  great  cloth 
of  the  present  town.  Of  the  Castle,  centre),  as  his  patronymic  after  he 
commemorated  by  the  three  domed  became  a  person  of  distinction.  He 
towers  of  the  Borough  arms,  no  was  apprenticed  to  a  clothier  in 
remains  exist.  It  stood  on  the  S.  Newbury,  was  diligent  in  business, 
bank  of  the  Kennet  near  the  present  and  married  his  master's  widow, 
wharf,  and  seems  to  have  been  although  she  was  both  young  and 
built  by  the  Earls  of  Perche  c.  1140.  rich,  and  many — 

It  was  held  for  the  Empress,  was  ,  -.^       ,  , 

,     .               ci^            •    Tiro  *.  1   ''Flocked  to  see  her,  young  and  old, 

besieged  by  Stephen  in  1152,  taken  ^^^^^  for  love,  in  part  for  gold." 
after  three  weeks,  and   was  de- 
molished either  at  that  time  or  They   were  married  in   the  old 
later  with  the  Adulterine  Castles.  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
Close  to  the  Castle  was  a  Preceptory  pital ;  which  still  stands,  though  not 
of  the  Hospitallers   (within  the  now  used  for  religious  service.  At 
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length  he  gathered  great  wealth, 
and  kept  100  looms  at  work.  When, 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  absence,  the  Scotch 
invaded  England,  he  was  ordered 
to  send  out  four  men  armed  with 
pikes  and  two  horsemen  for  the 
king's  service,  and  answered  the 
call  by  marching  N.  at  the  bead  of 
■50  tall  men  well  mounted,  and  50 
footmen  with  bow  and  pike,  "  as 
well  armed  and  better  clothed  than 
any."  Whether  he  reached  Flodden 
is  doubtful,  though  the  ballad  of 
the  "  Newberrie  Archers,"  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  exploits  of  his 
men— 

*'  None  soe  londe  wyth  fame  dyd  rynge 
As  the  Laddes  of  Newberrie." 

'On  Henry's  return  from  France, 
Winchcombe  had  the  honour  of 
•entertaining  him  at  Newbury,  which 
-he  did  in  splendid  fashion,  and 
•declined  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
But  Winchcombe's  crowning  work 
was  his  carrying  to  a  successfu] 
issue  the  clothiers'  petition,  when, 
"  by  reason  of  the  wars,  many  mer- 
chant strangers  were  prohibited 
from  coming  to  England,  and  also 
our  merchants,  in  like  sort,  w^ere 
forbidden  to  have  dealings  with 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,"  so 
that  the  cloth  trade  had  fallen  very 
low.  Wolsey,  to  whom  the  depu- 
tation was  first  referred,  put  the 
matter  off  from  time  to  time,  being 
of  opinion  that  "  Jack  of  Newbury, 
if  well  examined,  would  be  found 
to  be  infected  with  Luther's  spirit." 
Winchcombe,  in  his  turn,  exas- 
perated the  Cardinal  by  saying,  "  If 
my  Lord  Chancellor's  father  had 
been  no  hastier  in  killing  calves 
than  he  in  despatching  of  poor 
men's  suits,  I  think  he  would  never 
have  worn  a  mitre."  But  the  King 
took  the  matter  up,  and  the  clothiers 
got  their  order,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  was  made  so  "that  mer- 
chants should  freely  traffic  one  with 
another,  and  the  proclamation 
thereof  should  be  made  as  well  on 


the  other  side  of  the  sea  as  the 
land."  Winchcombe  died  1519,  and 
was  buried  in  the  S.  aisle  of  New- 
bury Church.  Part  of  his  old  brick- 
and-timber  house  stands  in  North- 
brook  Street,  adjoining  the  Jack  of 
Newbury  Inn,  with  a  15th.cent. 
gable,  oriel  window,  and  carved 
bargeboard.  The  Old  Cloth  Hall, 
a  singularly  picturesque  but  shame- 
fully neglected  building,  still  re- 
mains. Its  style  is  Jacobean,  and 
it  w^as  built  by  the  "Guild  of 
Cloth  workers  of  Newbury,"  incor- 
porated 1601,  but  it  has  long  been 
disused  for  Guild  purposes.  The 
Town  Hall  is  a  red- brick  building, 
1740,  with  an  undercroft  which 
serves  for  a  Butter  and  Poultry 
Market.  Here  are  preserved  a 
portrait  of  John  Winchcombe,  son 
of  Jack ;  and  the  public  stocks,  last 
used  in  1872  for  an  incorrigible 
drunkard,  Mark  Tuck. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
large  and  imposing  "  town  church," 
Perp.  with  lofty  tower-arch  and 
graceful  arcades.  It  was  built 
1509-1533,  probably  through  the 
munificence  of  John  Smalwoode 
(alias  Winchcombe),  as  the  initials 
J.  S.  appear  on  the  roof.  The 
Church  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
(of  which  much  has  been  given 
by  the  St.  Nicholas  Stained  Glass 
Window  Society),  and  the  general 
effect  is  good.  The  good  pulpit 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Cross, 
1607.  In  the  vestry  is  the  only 
known  portrait  of  Dr.  Twiss  (1644), 
a  well-known  puritan  rector,  and 
Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.  His  successor 
in  the  living,  Benj.  Woodridge,  w^as 
the  first  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  Massachusetts.  There 
is  a  curious  brass,  1519,  to  John 
Winchcombe,  the  famous  clothier, 
and  brass  plates  to  Hugh  Shepley 
1596,  Francis  Trenchard  1635,  and 
George  Widley  1641. 

In  the  choir  of  this  Church  was 
arraigned  (1556)  before  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  Salisbury,  for  heresy, 
Jocelyn  (or  Julius)  Palmer,  Master 
of  Keacling  Grammar  School,  with 
John  Gwin  and  Tbos.  Askew. 
Palmer  was  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  a  Komanist, 
but  he  was  so  struck  by  the  con- 
stancy exhibited  by  the  bishops 
there  (at  whose  burning  he  was 
present),  that  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant, and  suffered  death,  with 
the  two  others,  at  a  place  called 
the  Sandpits  at  Newbury,  July  16, 
1556.  "  When  they  were  come  to 
the  place  where  they  should  suffer, 
they  all  three  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  Palmer  with  an  audible  voice 
pronounced  the  31st  Psalm,  but 
the  other  two  made  their  prayers 
secretly  to  God  .  .  .  and  so  forth- 
with they  put  off  their  raiment, 
and  went  to  the  stake  and  kissed  it. 
And  when  they  were  bound  to  the 
post  Palmer  said, '  Good  people,  pray 
for  us,  that  we  may  persevere  to  the 
end ;  and  for  Christ's  sake  beware  of 
Popish  teachers,  for  they  deceive 
you.'  As  he  spake  this,  a  servant 
of  one  of  the  bailiffs  threw  a  faggot 
at  his  face,  that  the  blood  gushed 
out  in  divers  places.  For  the  which 
fact  the  sheriff  reviled  him,  calling 
him  cruel  tormentor,  and  with  his 
w^alking  staff  brake  his  head,  that 
the  blood  likewise  ran  about  his 
ears.  When  the  fire  was  kindled 
and  began  to  take  hold  upon  their 
bodies,  they  lift  up  their  hands 
tow^ards  heaven,  and  quietly  and 
cheerily,  as  though  they  had  felt 
no  smart,  they  cried,  'Lord  Jesu 
strengthen  us,  Lord  Jesu  assist  us, 
Lord  Jesu  receive  our  souls.'  And 
so  they  continued,  without  any 
struggling,  holding  up  their  hands, 
and  knocking  their  hearts,  and 
calling  upon  Jesu,  until  they  had 
ended  their  mortal  lives." — Foxe. 

The  Battles  of  Newhiiry. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  towns- 
men of  Newbury  were  vehemently 


Parliamentarian,  and  complaints  of 
their  "  seditious  demeanour,"  even 
after  the  Restoration,  occur  in  the 
State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Pub- 
lic Pecord  Office.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  two  indecisive  battles, 
commonly  known  as  the  first  and 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 

The  First  Battle  occurred  in  1643 
(Sept.  20),  when  the  town  was  held 
by  the  Royalists.  On  Sept.  16,  Essex, 
who  commanded  the  Parliamen- 
tarian army  that  had  relieved 
Gloucester,  attempted  to  reach 
Newbury  by  a  forced  march,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  thence  to  London. 
Rupert,who  had  grossly  mismanaged 
matters  at  Gloucester,  pushed  across 
country  with  3000  cavalry  to  cut  him 
off,  while  the  King  with  the  infantry 
marched  on  Newbury.  Rupert  over- 
took Essex  onAldbourne  Chase,  and 
charged  furiously  as  the  Parlia- 
ment forces  were  moving  with  wide 
intervals  between  their  divisions. 
"  The  dragoons  on  both  sides  gave 
fire  in  full  bodies  on  one  another  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  woods 
above  and  the  valleys  below  did  echo 
with  the  thunder  of  the  charge." 
During  this  conflict  many  of  the 
queen's  life-guard  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vieuville  was 
taken  mortally  w^ounded,  making 
known  his  rank  in  his  last  words, 
"  Vous  voyez  un  grand  Marquis 
mourant." 

Essex  encamped  in  the  low-lying 
fields  known  as  Crookham  Heath, 
near  Enborne,  where  his  men  "lay 
all  night  impatient  of  the  sloth 
of  darkness,  and  wishing  for  morn- 
ing's light  to  raise  their  valour.'" 
He  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle 
array  on  "  Biggs'  Hill,"  which  name 
still  remains  applied  to  a  cottage,  on 
the  borders  of  what  till  lately  w^as 
Enborne  Common.  Essex's  total 
numbers  were  probably  8000  as 
against  the  10,000  of  the  King. 
The  King's  lines,  which  commanded 
the  London  road,  and  which  were 
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defended  in  the  rear  by  .the  river 
Lambourn  and  the  guns  of  Donning- 
ton.  must  have  extended  from 
Newbury  along  "  the  hill  "  to 
Nev^rbury  Wash,  v^here  his  main 
force  v^as  drav^n  up.  Thither  Essex, 
"  finding  his  soldiers  full  of  mettle," 
advanced  by  a  narrow  lane  up 
Speen  Hill,  in  which  but  six  men 
could  march  abreast,  seizing  upon 
the  table-land  at  the  top,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  throughout  the 
day.  The  King  was  unwilling  to 
risk  an  engagement,  but  was  forcibly 
led  into  it  by  the  rashness  of  his 
officers,  whose  eagerness  was  such 
that,  leaving  their  doublets  behind, 
they  led  out  their  men  to  battle  in 
their  shirts.  The  artillery  were  at 
first  unavailable,  but  the  royal 
cavalry,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  charged  with  wonderful 
boldness,  so  that  they  routed  the 
horse  of  the  enemy  in  most  places, 
though  the  leader  himself  fell  in  the 
midst  of  the  triumph.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian foot,  however,  behaved 
well,  and  the  London  trained  bands 
(at  whom  the  Cavaliers  scoffed), 
stood  firm,  and  kept  their  ground 
steadily  at  Newbury  Marsh ;  though 
Prince  Rupert  charged  them  in 
person  with  the  cry  "  Queen  Mary 
in  the  field ! "  Essex,  in  a  white 
hat,  which  he  refused  to  change, 
was  among  them ;  and  eventually, 
rallying  his  men,  with  undaunted 
courage  led  them  up  the  hill,  driving 
the  infantry  of  the  Kiug  "from 
hedge  to  hedge,"  and  gained  pos- 
session of  "the  hill,  the  hedges, 
and  the  river"  Kennet. 

Meantime  the  Royalists,  observing 
that  Essex's  men  for  distinction's 
sake  wore  branches  of  fern  and 
broomintheirhats,  adopted  the  same 
badge,  and,  shouting  "Friends!" 
fell  stealthily  upon  the  parliamen- 
tarian rear,  but  after  a  sharp  conflict 
were  put  to  flight.  After  6  hours' 
fight,  "  the  cannon  did  still  dispute 
with  one  another,  as  if  the  battle 
was  but  new  begun '' ;  and  when  at 


length  night  drew  on,  it  left  neither 
side  to  claim  a  victory.  It  was  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  to 
the  last ;  only  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
did  the  fighting  cease,  and  6000 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
On  the  following  morning  Essex 
carried  out  his  design  of  retiring 
to  Reading,  Prince  Rupert  suffering 
him  to  proceed,  with  his  whole 
army,  till  they  were  engulfed  in 
the  narrow  lane  near  Theale,  now 
called  "  Dead  Man's  Lane,"  when 
he  fell  upon  their  rear  with  fearful 
execution. 

Among  the  60  cartloads  of  slain 
carried  into  the  town,  were  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  who  in  the  morning 
had  been  seen  measuring  a  gateway 
with  his  sword,  amid  a  crowd  of 
laughing  Cavaliers,  to  see  how 
Essex's  horns  could  pass  through 
when  they  should  lead  him  in  as 
prisoner,  and  whose  dead  body  came 
into  Newbury  the  same  evening, 
stretched  across  a  horse  "like  that 
of  a  calf"  ;  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
only  23  years  old ;  and  the  blameless 
Lord  Falkland,  who  had  gone  out 
to  battle,  saying,  "  I  am  weary  of 
the  times,  and  foresee  much  misery 
to  my  country,  but  I  believe  I  shall 
be  out  of  it  ere  night."  The  house 
where  he  lodged  still  stands  in 
Cheap  Street,  and  the  room  in  which 
Falkland  received  the  sacrament 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Twiss,  rector 
of  Newbury,  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  is  still  shown.  Clarendon 
describes  him  in  a  beautiful 
memoir,  and  saj^s  that,  "If  there 
were  no  other  brand  upon  this 
odious  and  accursed  war  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  in- 
famous, and  execrable  to  all  pos- 
terity." He  is  commemorated  by 
Pope  in  the  line — 

*'  See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the 
just ; " 

and  by  Southey,  who  w^rote  an  in- 
scription for  a  column  at  Newbur}^ 
commencing — 
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"  On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the 
brave." 

A  solitary  poplar  long  marked  the 
spot  where  he  fell,  but  it  was  cut 
down  several  years  ago.  A  granite 
monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  by  those  "to  whom 
the  Majesty  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Liberties  of  their  country  are  dear." 
Cbain-shot,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
relics,  are  constantly  found  on  the 
battle-field ;  and  three  tumuli  still 
exist  where  the  slain  were  interred, 
two  on  the  Wash  and  one  on  Enborne 
Common.  These  grave-mounds, 
where  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
sleep  in  peace,  are  decorated  with 
flowers  by  the  Newbury  children 
on  the  anniversary  of  ti.e  battle. 

The  Second  Battle  of  Newbury 
took  place  on  Sunday,  Oct.  27, 1644. 
After  the  defeat  of  Essex  in  Corn- 
wall the  King  had  marched  east- 
ward, meaning  to  relieve  Donning- 
ton  Castle,  held  for  the  Crown  by 
Sir  John  Boys,  and  then  strictly 
invested,  and  afterwards  to  march 
to  Oxford  into  winter  quarters. 
This  the  Parliament  attempted  to 
prevent,  and  the  forces  of  Man- 
chester, Waller,  and  Essex,  in  all 
about  11,000  foot  and  8,000  horse, 
effected  a  junction  at  Basingstoke, 
and  marched  on  Newbury.  Charles 
had  relieved  Donnington,  but  his 
forces  were  weakened  by  the  des- 
patch of  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
to  relieve  Banbury,  and  did  not 
exceed  10,000  all  told,  when  he  was 
forced  to  fight.  The  Royalists 
occupied  a  strong  position  between 
the  Kennet  and  the  Lambourn. 
Shaw  village  and  Shaw  House  were 
occupied  by  Royal  troops  on  the 
N.E.,  and  on  the  W.  Prince  Maurice, 
with  his  brigade  of  Cornish  Horse, 
held  the  village  of  Speen.  The 
Parliament  plan  was  that  Waller, 
Cromwell,  and  Skippon  with  the 
main  force  should  surprise  Speen 
by  a  flank  march  ;  and  that  Man- 
chester should  remain  behind,  and 


attack  the  King's  quarters  at  Shaw, 
as  soon  as  the  sound  of  firing  at 
Speen  was  heard.  Fighting  began 
with  daylight  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  a  long  day's 
struggle  the  Parliament  were 
successful  at  Speen,  but  the  attack 
on  Shaw  House  (or  "  Dolman's,"  as 
it  was  then  called)  failed.  The 
second  column  of  Parliament  troops, 
numbering  3000  foot  and  1200  horse, 
had  resolutely  attacked  the  old 
House  early  in  the  day,  "singing 
of  psalms  as  they  went,"  but  were 
repulsed  by  Sir  J.  Brown  and  Lieut- 
Col.  Page,  who  "pursued  them 
from  the  house  with  notable  ex- 
ecution " ;  and  by  Col.  Lisle,  un- 
armed and  clad  in  "a  good  Holland 
shirt,"  who  charged  them  three 
times,  shouting  "  For  the  crown  !  " 
"  For  Prince  Charles  ! "  "  For  the 
Duke  of  York  ! "  while  a  storm  of 
musket-bullets  hailed  upon  them 
from  every  window  and  parapet. 

Again  and  again  during  the  day 
did  Manchester's  men  try  to  carry 
the  position,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose  :  though  the  grounds,  and 
especially  the  garden  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  House,  where  the 
deadliest  conflict  took  place,  were 
left  thickly  strewn  with  dead 
Roundheads.  The  battle  was  at 
length  abandoned,  as  indecisive. 
At  nightfall  the  King  retired  with 
his  regiment  of  guards  into  the 
fields  under  Donnington  Castle, 
where  a  council  of  war  decided  to 
retreat  to  Oxford.  Under  Prince 
Maurice  this  was  accomplished 
without  hindrance,  but  Charles 
with  his  immediate  attendants  and 
a  squadron  of  Life-guards  made 
his  way  to  Bath  and  there  joined 
Prince  Rupert.  The  Parliament 
remained  in  possession  of  Newbury, 
which  they  fortified  and  held  till 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Speeiihamland  is  a  suburb  of 
Newbury,  connecting  it  with  the 
old  Bath  road,  which  passes  N.  of 
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the  town.  It  was  formerly  re- 
nowned for  its  great  coaching-inns, 
of  which  the  most  noted  was  the 
George  and  Pelican.  Here  three 
"  Fours"  were  changed  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  on  a  pane  in  the 
coffee-room  Quin  wrote  : — 

"  The  famous  inn  at  Speenhamland, 
That  stands  below  the  hill, 
May  well  be  called  the  Pelican, 
From  its  enormous  bill." 

Another  famous  hostelry  was  the 
Bear,  to  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
Lords  Falkland,  Carnarvon,  and 
Sunderland  were  brought  back 
after  the  first  battle  of  Newbury  ; 
and  in  the  same  house  also  sat  the 
Parliamentarian  Commissioners.  In 
later  times  the  Bear  was  renowned 
for  its  cockpit,  but  is  now  converted 
into  a  brewery  and  private  houses. 

Newbury  bids  fair  to  become  of 
some  importance  as  a  railway 
centre.  It  is  crossed  by  lines  run- 
ning N.  and  S.,  and  E.  and  W., 
besides  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Lambourn  Valley  Railway. 

1  m.  N.E.  from  Newbury  is  Shaw 
House,  by  far  the  most  stately 
Elizabethan  mansion  in  the  county. 
Ifc  was  built  of  warm  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Civil  War  injuries,  is  still  very 
interesting  and  picturesque.  In 
the  old-fashioned  gardens  can  be 
traced  the  defensible  earthworks 
that  foiled  the  Parliament's  attacks, 
repeated  again  and  again  all  the  day 
of  the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 

The  house  was  built  in  1581  by 
Thomas  Polman(at  "the  enormous 
cost  of  10,000  pounds  "),  a  member 
of  an  old  Yorkshire  family  who  had 
settled  in  Newbury  as  a  clothier, 
and  having  made  a  fortune,  retired 
here  to  live  as  a  country  gentleman. 
The  proceeding  was  distastful  to 
the  townsmen,  and  they  expressed 
their  feelings  in  the  lines: — 

*'  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sin- 
ners ; 

Thomas  Dolman  has  built  a  new  house, 
And  has  turned  away  all  his  spinners." 


To  which  he  retorted  with  the 
haughty  distich : — 

"  Edentulus  vescentium  dentibus  invidet 
Et  oculos  caprearum  talpa  contemnit," 
(The  toothless  man  envieth  the  teeth  of 

them  that  eat, 
And  the  mole  despiseth  the  eyes  of  the 

roes) 

which  may  still  be  read  carved 
over  the  portico  ;  and  over  the  main 
entrance  is  : — 

^>0ovepb9  [x.-r\he\<i  eto-tVto. 
(Let  no  envious  person  enter.) 

It  is  said  he  put  up  these  verses  as 
spells  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 

In  the  house  are  many  interesting 
Civil  War  relics,  including  armour 
and  cannon-balls  in  the  hall, 
military  portraits,  and  a  snuff-box 
with  a  medallion  bust  of  Charles  I., 
to  whom  it  belonged.  In  the  oak 
wainscot  of  a  bay  window  in  the 
drawing-room  a  bullet-hole  is 
shown,  with  the  inscription : — 

Tantis  nequidquam  ereptus  periclis 
Rex  carolus  Primus 
Hanc  juxta  fenestram 
Instante  obsidione 
Scloppopetrse  ictu  tantum  non 
Trajectus  fuit, 
Die  Octob :  xxvii.  mdcxliv. 

Tradition  says  that  a  Parliamentary 
soldier  fired  at  the  King  as  he  was 
dressing.  During  the  attacks  on 
the  house,  in  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury  {v.  Newbury),  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place  in  the  garden 
on  the  E.  of  the  house,  and  there  is 
a  story  of  the  King  and  Mr.  Dolman 
fighting  side  by  side.  After  the 
battle  the  Dolmans  took — 

*'  King  and  law, 
Shouts  Dolman  of  Shaw  " 

for  their  motto.  "  King  and  Law  " 
was  said  to  have  been  the  watch- 
word for  the  night  before  the  battle. 
Mr.  Dolman  was  knighted  at  the 
Restoration ;  and  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  August  27,  1663,  Charles 
II.,  with  his  Queen  and  the  Duke 
of  York  "lodged  at  Sir  Thomas 
Dolman's,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained with  magnificence,  prudence, 
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modesty  and  order— to  admiration. 
A  good  part  of  the  evening  His 
Maj^.  spent  in  viewing  the  ground 
where  one  of  the  battles  was  fought, 
calling  to  mind  more  particulars, 
occurring  then  to  his  memory 
(having  been  present  in  that  fight) 
than  can  be  imagined."  Queen 
Anne  slept  here  Oct.  28,  1703,  on  a 
state  bedstead  still  preserved  in 
the  house,  with  tapestry  hangings 
worked  with  scenes  from  Ovid's 
Met  amor pli  oses. 

1  m.  N.  of  Newbury,  crowning  a 
hill  to  the  1.  of  the  Oxford  road,  and 
shrouded  by  ancient  trees,  are  the 
picturesque  remains  of  Donnington 
Castle,  now  limited  to  an  ivy- 
mantled  gateway  (a  fine  specimen 
of  early  Perp.),  with  a  tall  tower 
on  either  side  and  a  piece  of  wall 
adjoining.  Much  of  the  material 
has  been  used  in  building  a  modern 
mansion.  Castle  Bouse,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

Richard  de  Adderbury  got  a 
licence  to  crenellate,  1385,  and  an 
ancestor  of  his  had  bought  the 
estate  from  Edward  II.  for  100s. 
Donnington  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  poet  Chaucer,  and 
local  tradition,  backed  by  the 
writings  of,  Camden,  S^ylvester, 
Godwin,  and  others,  asserts  that 
he  lived  in  the  castle,  which  Grose 
declares  to  have  been  presented  to 
him  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Speight 
speaks  of  the  "elde  oak  at  Donning- 
ton, called  Chaucer's  oke";  and 
Evelyn  declares  that  "among  the 
trees  in  Donnington  Park  were 
three  which  were  remarkable  from 
the  ingenious  planter  and  dedicator 
(if  tradition  hold),  the  famous 
English  bard  Geoffrey  Chaucer :  of 
which  one  was  called  the  king's, 
another  the  queen's,  and  a  third 
Chaucer's  oak";  while  Ashmole 
further  asserts  that  Chaucer  "  com- 
posed many  of  his  celebrated  pieces 
under  an  oak  in  Donnington  Park." 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the 


fact,  that  Donnington  did  not  come 
into  the  Chaucer  family  till  1418, 
18  years  after  the  poet's  death 
(John  of  Gaunt  never  having  been 
the  possessor  of  this  place  at  all, 
but  of  Donnington  in  Leicester- 
shire), when  it  passed  from  the 
Adderburys  to  the  poet's  grand- 
daughter Alice,  whose  magnificent 
tomb  is  at  Ewelme,  and  who  married 
—1st,  Sir  John  Phelipp ;  2nd,  Thos., 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  3rd,  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
resided  for  a  little  time  with  her 
at  Donnington.  Here  she  may 
have  been  visited  by  her  father, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  the  poet's  only 
son,  and  by  him  the  trees  may 
possibly  have  been  planted. 

By  attainder  of  Edmund,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  1503,  the  castle  passed 
to  the  Crown.  Elizabeth  granted 
it  (1600)  to  the  great  admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  for  his  glorious 
victory  over  the  Armada,  to  be  held 
by  tenure  of  presenting  one  red  rose 
to  the  Queen  every  year  on  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  earl's  eldest  son  mortgaged  it 
to  Peter  Yanlore  (vide  Tilehurst), 
and  c,  1635  it  came  to  the  Parker 
family  by  purchase.  As  command- 
ing the  Bath  road,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Royalists  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  a  centre  of  much  fighting. 
It  was  first  attacked  by  General 
Middleton  in  Aug.  1644,  when  its 
governor,  the  gallant  Colonel  Boys, 
in  answer  to  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, first  declared  his  resolution 
of  maintaining  his  trust,  and  then 
repulsed  his  assailants,  after  an 
assault  of  six  hours,  with  a  loss  of 
100  men.  On  Sept.  19  Col.  Horton 
succeeded  in  beating  down  three  of 
the  towers  ;  and,  relying  on  this 
success,  declared  that,  unless  the 
castle  was  surrendered,  he  would 
spare  no  life  within  it:  to  which 
Boys  replied  that  he  "  would  keep 
the  place,  and  would  neither  give 
nor  take  quarter";  and  that  night, 
again  making  a  sally,  repulsed  his 
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besiegers  with  loss.  Threats  that 
his  enemies  would  not  leave  one 
stone  upon  another  were  only  met 
by  the  response  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  repair  the  castle,  but, 
by  God's  help,  he  would  keep  the 
ground ;  and  he  did  so  until  in  April 
1646  he  received  the  King's  order  to 
surrender.  The  surrender  was  made 
to  General  Dalbier  in  a  field  E.  of 
the  Castle,  still  called  DalUer's 
Meadow.  The  building  had  been 
much  "indamaged  by  granadoes," 
and  was  then  "  slighted."  Kound 
the  Castle  are  still  to  be  seen  traces 
of  the  outworks  thrown  up  during 
the  siege,  the  strength  of  which 
explains  its  successful  defence. 

Half-way  up  the  Castle  Hill  is 
Bonnmgion  Priory,  built  on  the  site 
of  a  small  priory  of  Trinitarians. 
The  Trinitarians  (because  their 
churches  were  all  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity),  or  Maturins  (because  their 
first  house  was  near  S.  Mathurine's 
chapel  in  Paris),  or  Inghamites 
(because  their  first  house  in  England 
was  at  Ingham,  in  Norfolk),  had 
twelve  houses  in  England,  lived  by 
an  easy  rule,  and  were  mostly  lay- 
men. Donnington  was  founded  by 
Eichard  de  Adderbury,  c.  1360, 
suppressed  1538,  and  vahied  in  the 
ralor  at  £19  3s.  \^d.  revenue.  The 
site  of  the  church  is  not  known. 
There  was  also  here  a  Maison  Dieu 
or  Hospital,  founded  1393  by 
Richard  de  Adderburj^,  and  re- 
founded  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital, by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham; 
the  foundation  now  consists  of  a 
Master  and  twelve  poor  brethren. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the 
Lambourn,  a  well  -  known  trout 
stream,  thus  commemorated  by  the 
local  poet,  Sjdvester : 

"  Little  Lamb's  Bourne  .  .  . 
All  summer  loDg  (while  all  thy  sisters 
shrink), 

Men  of  thy  tears  a  million  daily  drink 
Beside  thy  waste,  which  then  in  haste 
doth  run 

To  wash  the  feet  of  Chaucer's  Donning- 
ton : 


But  (while  the  rest  are  full  unto  the  top) 
All  winter  long  thou  never  show'st  a 
drop, 

Nor  send'st  a  doit  of  needless  subsidy 
To  cram  the  Rennet's  wantless  treasury 
Before  her  stores  be  spent  and  springs  be 
stayed  : 

Then,  then  alone,  thou  lend'st  a  liberal 
aid." 

(For  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  here  alluded  to  see 
Koute  8.)  ---.^^^^ 

4  m.  Hermitage  {stat.)  has  a 
Church  built  1835.  On  the  Buckle- 
bury  road,  ^  m.  beyond  the 
Church,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  path  turns  off  1.  through  the 
wood.  About  300  yds.  along  this 
path  is  Wild  Duch  Pond,  a  boggy 
bole,  black  in  centre,  and  fringed 
with  verdure.  When  the  new 
gardens  at  Lockinge  House  were 
being  made,  it  was  thought  (the 
result  showed  unjustifiably)  this 
mud  would  be  a  good  fertiliser, 
and  a  lot  of  it  was  carried  away. 
During  the  digging,  more  than  two 
waggon-loads  of  rough-hewn  oak 
trunks  (about  18  ft.  long)  were 
found.  In  these  baulks  science, 
or  fancy,  discovered  the  platform 
of  a  pile-  or  lake-dwelling.  E^c  i)ede 
Herculeni :  one  black  baulk  lies  at 
the  edge  of  the  bog  ;  the  visitor  can 
judge  for  himself.  The  peaty  soil 
hard  by  was  set  alight  by  a  forest- 
fire"  in  1896,  and  smouldered  for 
some  time. 

If  the  Bucklebury  road  is  regained 
and  the  first  turn  on  the  r.  (200 
yds.  farther  on)  taken,  the  British 
earthwork  of  Grimshury  Castle  will 
be  reached.  A  modern  octangular 
brick  cottage  marks  the  centre  of 
the  entrenchment.  The  earthworks, 
overgrown  with  oak,  larch,  and 
bracken,  are  difficult  to  trace ;  but 
are  circular,  and  consist  of  a  single 
rampart  and  trench.  S.E.  of  the 
cottage  is  a  fine  spring  that  never 
runs  dry.  Fence  or  Fetz  wood,  on 
the  outskirts  of  which  the  ''Castle" 
stands  covers  700  acres,  and  is  a 
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noted  game  covert.  There  is  one 
of  the  numerous  Berkshire  Roman 
roads  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  at 
Wellhouse  (J  m.  W.)  a  Roman  villa 
was  discovered  half  a  century  ago. 

From  Cold  Ash  Common,  J  m.  S. 
of  Grimsbury,  a  fine  view  can  be 
obtained. 

7  m.  Hampstead  Norris  (stat.), 
is  a  pretty  village  embowered  in 
fine  trees. 

TheCh9/rch(10S  x  20J  ft.)  has  been 
much  restored,"  and  disfigured  on 
the  N.  by  a  modern  vestry.  There 
is  a  massive  late  Perp.  W.  tower 
with  walls  4  ft.  thick ;  on  a  quoin 
at  N.E.  of  tower  is  a  numeral  VIII. 
let  in  in  bronze  metal,  and  in  the 
top  storey  is  a  sanctus-bell  opening. 
The  chancel  has  two  very  widely 
splayed  E.E.  lancets  at  the  E.,and  an 
E.E.  piscina  damaged  by  restoration. 
The  nave  roof  is  Jacobean,  dated 
on  a  pendant  1635.  There  is  a 
Perp.  rood-loft  window  high  in  the 
S.  wall ;  on  the  N.  is  a  very  curious 
rood  stair,  lighted  by  the  smallest 
of  Perp.  windows. 

This  village  is  more  properly 
called  Hampstead  Norreys.  The 
Norreys  were  large  landowners  in 
the  neighbourhood,  temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth.    (See  Yattendon.) 

About  1  m.  beyond  Hampstead, 
going  towards  Compton,  1.  of  road, 
is  Perhorovgh  Castle,  a  circular 
hill-fort  surrounded  by  a  single 
rampart  and  fosse.  A  fine  yew  in 
a  belt  of  wood  renders  Perborough 
easily  distinguishable. 

2\  m.  N.  of  Hampstead  Norris  is 

Compton  Parva  {stat.)  which  has 
a  rebuilt  CliiircJi  with  plain  Perp. 
W.  tower.  There  is  a  brass  to  Rich^. 
Pigott,  c.  1500,  and  the  base  of  a 
churchyard  cross. 

About  1780  a  celebrated  stag  ran 
30  miles  from  Windsor  to  Compton, 
and  was  taken  in  the  hall  of  Roden 
House,  a  fine  old  mansion.  George 
III.  was  so  delighted  with  the  run 


that  he  ''gave  the  deer  free  liberty 
for  life,  and  called  him  ' Compton.'" 
A  bad  road  leads  to  Lowbury 
Camp,  and  the  J^air  Mile  Qq.v.), 
2  miles  N.E. 

9J  m.  -tt-  Aldworth,  a  small 
village  lying  high  among  the 
downs,  3  m.  W.  of  iStreatley,  has  a 
well  372  ft.  deep.  The  Dec.  Church 
(67  X  38)  has  been  restored.  Notice 
the  »fine  Dec.  windows  of  the  S. 
aisle.  Their  drip-stones  and  corbels 
are  good,  and  the  unusually  wide 
tracery  lights  have  a  better  appear- 
ance inside  than  out.  The  tower 
is  plain  E.E.,  markedly  oblong  in 
shape.  The  pulpit  (1639)  was 
brought  here  from  Ht.  Laurence's, 
Reading,  c.  1750;  and  on  the  vestry 
table  is  a  green  altar-cloth  dated 
1705.  The  yew  in  the  churchyard 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  even  of 
the  Berkshire  yews,  and  has  a  girth 
of  27  ft. 

The  Church  derives  exceptional 
interest  from  a  very  curious  series 
of  altar-tombs,  and  effigies  of  the 
de  la  Beche  family.  The  de  la 
Beches  were  lords  of  the  manor, 
temp.  Ed.  II.  and  III.,  and  the 
memory  of  de  la  Beche  Castle  is 
still  preserved  in  Beche  Farm,  S.E. 
of  the  Church.  (See  also  Beaum3'ss 
Castle,  Route  5).  No  remains  of 
buildings  exist,  but  a  signet  ring 
and  encaustic  tiles  have  been  found 
on  the  site.  There  are  8  altar-tombs 
(with  9  effigies),  6  of  them  under 
Dec.  canopies  against  the  N.  and  S. 
walls,  and  2  between  the  S.  arcade 
pillars.  They  were  famous  even  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  and  the  Virgin 
Queen  is  said  to  have  ridden  on  a 
pillion  behind  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
from  Ewelme  Palace  to  see  them. 
Symonds,  a  Royalist  captain  who 
found  time  to  make  antiquarian 
notes  amid  his  military  duties, 
writes : — "  May  2nd,  1 644,  Aldworth 
miUjo  Alder.  In  j'^  E.  ende  of  y« 
S.  Yle  did  hang  a  table  fairly 
written  in  Parchment  of  all  y° 
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names  of  Family  of  delaBeche ; 
but  y^  Earle  of  Leicester  coming 
with  y^  Queen  Elizabeth  in  pro- 
gresse  tooke  it  down  to  fhow  it 
her,  and  it  was  never  brought 
againe.  The  common  People  call 
y^  Statue  under  y^  outside  of  y*^ 
Churche  John  Everafraid  and  say 
further  that  he  gave  his  foule  to 
the  Divil  if  ever  he  was  buried 
either  in  Churche  or  Churchyard  ; 
so  he  was  buried  under  the  Church 
wall,  under  an  Arche."  A  similar 
story  is  told  of  tombs  in  like 
positions  elsewhere.  The  bricked- 
up  arch  whence  John  Everafraid 
was  removed  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  S.  wall  outside.  Three  of  the 
inside  figures  used  to  be  locally 
known  as  John  Long,  John  Strong, 
and  John  Neverafraid  ;  but  these 
names  are  forgotten,  and  they  are 
now  simply  "The  Gia.nts." 

The  industry  of  a  former  Rector 


SKETCH-PLAN  OF  ALDWORTH  CHURCH. 

has  supplied  the  place  of  the 
genealogical  list  which  Leicester 
took  away,  and  the  persons  repre- 


sented by  the  effigies  are  supposed' 
to  be : — 

(1)  Sir  Robert  de  la  Beche^ 
knighted  1278. 

(2)  His  son,  John. 

(3)  Philip,  son  of  (2),  builder  of 
chancel  and  S.  aisle  1315,  died 
1329  ;  his  feet  are  supported  by  "a 
page  sitting  cross-legged  like  an 
Oriental." 

(4)  John,  son  of  (3),  joined  the 
Barons,  and  with  his  father  and  3 
brothers  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  Boroughbridge  1321.  He 
was  released,  1327,  and  died  in  1329. 
In  the  vestry  is  a  small  figure 
(found  built  up  in  the  wall)  of 
Christ  before  his  judges,  which  fits 
the  niche  at  the  foot  of  this  tomb 
In  this  figure  and  in  the  deshahille- 
ment  of  the  jupon  of  the  effigy, 
fancy  has  seen  a  reference  to  Sir 
John's  imprisonment.  " 

(5)  Isabella,  his  wife.  A  silver 
signet  ring  of  hers  (figured  in 
vestry),  was  dug  up  on  the  site  of 
Beche  farm  1871. 

(6)  Nicholas,  brother  of  (4),  tutor 
to  the  Black  Prince  1336,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Children, 
Lord  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  Senes- 
chal of  Gascony,  died  1347. 

(7)  John,  son  of  (4)  and  (5). 

(8)  Joan,  his  wife.  The  two 
angels  at  the  head  give  rise  to  the 
country  story  that  she  died  giving 
birth  to  twins. 

(9)  Philip,  brother  of  (4)  and  (6) 
These  identifications  are  more  or 

less  hypothetical.  The  canopies 
(much  restored)  are  tine  Dec.  and 
almost  certainly  of  one  date.  It  is 
probable  that  the  figures  also  were 
all  made  at  one  time,  and  in  this 
respect  they  should  be  compared 
with  the  long  series  of  monuments 
erected  by  John,  Lord  laimley,  in 
the  16th  cent.,  to  his  ancestors 
in  Chester-le-Street  Church.  Some 
believe  the  Aid  worth  effigies  are  all 
of  the  14th  cent.,  but  those  who 
refer  certain  of  them  at  least  to 
a  verv  much  later  date  are  not  left 
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without  argument.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  in  one  block  with  the 
slabs  that  support  them  ;  the  de- 
tails of  dress  are  unconvincing,  and 
the  general  treatment  clumsy. 

About  2|-  m.  N.  from  Aid  worth, 
2  m.  N.  of  Compton,  and  4  m.  W. 
from  Streatley,  is  Lowbury  Hill, 

630  ft.  It  is  crowned  by  the  rather 
ill-defined  earthwork  of  Lowbury 
Camp.  The  road  to  it  is  bad,  but 
the  view  from  the  summit — a  typical 
Dowm  landscape — is  very  fine.  On 
the  N.E.  (2i  m.)  is  seen  Kings 
Standing  Hill,  one  of  the  number- 
less sites  of  the  battle  of  Ashdown 
{q.v  ),  and  the  place  according 
to  local  tradition  where  "Alfred 
pitched  his  tent."  To  the  left  of 
King's  Standing  Hill  is  the  earth- 
work of  Blewburton  Hill,  with 
Blewbury  Village  near  it  on  the  1.; 
and  to  the  1.  again  is  an  eminence 
in  Blewbury  Plain  called  Churn 
Knob,  where  Birinus  is  said  to  have 
begun  the  conversion  of  Wessex 
(A.D.  635),  by  preaching  before 
King  Cynegils.  At  the  foot  of 
Lowbur}^  Hill,  stretching  N.E.  for 
2000  yds.,  is  the  magnificent  sward 
track  called  "  Fair  Mile,"  perfectly 
straight  and  smooth,  and  130  ft.  in 
breadth.  This  is  the  West  Icknield, 
a  branch  of  the  Bidgeway,  coming 
down  off  the  Downs  to  join  the 
lower  or  Ickleton  Road  at  King's 
Standing  Hill.  The  I^air  Mile  is 
difficult  of  access,  but  well  worth 
visiting.  It  is  best  apx^roached  from 
the  Streatley  and  Blewbury  road. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowbury 
are  many  tumuli  and  dykes,  and 
Boman  coins  have  been  found  in 
considerable  numbers. 
,  The  road  from  Aldworth  to 
Streatley  (with  magnificent  views 
N.),  becomes  terribly  steep  and 
bad  where  it  descends  into  the 
valley.     This  is  the  old  Ickneild 


Street,  from  which  Streatley  derives 
its  name,  and  at  Streatley  it  crossed 
the  river  by  a  ford  to  Goring  and 
the  Chilterns.  Here  also  crossed 
the  Boman  road  running  from 
Alchester  in  Oxfordshire  to  Sil- 
chester  (Calleva). 

12  m.  Streatley,  united  to 
Goring  by  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  but  f  m.  from  Goring 
Stat.,  G.W.R.,  is  an  exceedingl}^ 
pretty  village,  though  common- 
place building  is  robbing  it  of  some 
of  its  charm.  It  lies  on  a  platform 
between  the  river  and  the  steep 
escarpment  of  the  hills,  and  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  artists.  The 
Downs,  studded  with  junipers  and 
here  and  there  a  yew  tree,  rise 
abruptly  behind  Streatley.  The 
view  from  Streatley  Hill,  command- 
ing the  windings  of  the  Thames 
for  many  miles,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  on  the  river,  but  the  climb 
is  steep,  and  some  will  sing  with 
the  Lazy  Minstrel  : — 

'*  The  air  is  clear,  the  day  is  fine, 
The  prospect  is,  I  Icnow,  divine, 
But  most  distinctly  I  decline 

To  climb  the  hill  at  Streatley." 

The  river  is  wide  and  beautiful, 
and  an  island  here  is  covered  with 
fine  trees.  At  th e  lock  a  melancholy 
accident  happened  in  1674,  which 
is  described  in  a  tract,  "  Sad  and 
deplorable  News,  from  Oxfordsheir 
and  Barksheir."  Sixty  persons  were 
drowned  as  they  returned  from 
Goring  Feast,  and  the  pious  saw 
a  judgment  in  the  catastrophe. 
Streatley  CJiurch  has  been  rebuilt, 
but  contains  some  mangled  and 
misplaced  brasses :  Eliz.  Brout  1440,, 
2  late  figures,  and  a  plate  to  Thos. 
Burinton  1603. 

The  road  from  Streatley  to  Pang- 
bourne  is  hilly,  but  very  picturesque. 
It  commands  beautiful  views  of  the 
river. 
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ROUTE  8. 

STREATLEY  TO  ASHBURY. 

(By  the  Downs,  Blewbuiy  and  Ufiington.) 


Aston  Tirrold,  Aston  Upthorpe,  Blewbury, 
Upton,  E.  Hagbourn,  Harwell,  E.  and 
W.  Hendred,  Ardington,  Lockinge, 
Childrey,  The  Letcombes,  Sparsholt, 
Kingston  Lisle,  Blowing  Stone,  Ufiing- 
ton, Baulking,  Woolstone,  Compton 
Beauchamp,  Ashbury. 

The  Downs  and  Ickleton  Eoad  is 
followed.  It  is  hilly ;  the  surface 
is  fair,  but  bad  in  parts. 

The  Downs  are  the  most  remark- 
able natural  feature  of  Berks.  They 
form  part  of  that  great  chalk  system 
which  extends  from  Dorset  to 
Plamborough  Head,  and  they  are 
:a  backbone  to  the  county  from 
Ashbury  to  Streatley,  dividing  the 
Vale  of  Kennet  from  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  or  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames.  They  reach  altitudes 
of  about  890  ft.  at  White  Horse  Hill, 
685  ft.  at  Skutchamore  Knob,  and 
660  ft.  at  Ashbury ;  but  at  Inkpen 
Beacon,  a  detached  portion  of  the 
range  in  the  S.  of  the  county,  and 
^t  Walbury  Camp,  above  Woodhay, 
the  chalk  reaches  its  highest  eleva- 
tion in  England— about  1000  ft.  The 
slope  by  which  these  heights  are 
reached  on  the  S.  is  very  gradual, 
but  on  the  N.  the  ridge  breaks 
.steeply  down  into  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  and  forms  a  back- 
ground to  the  valley  views. 

The  Downs  have  the  beautiful 
rounded  contour  peculiar  to  chalk 
hills  ;  and  are  indented,  especially 
on  the  N.,  with  combes,  shelving 
into  transverse  wooded  valleys.  In 
the  higher  districts  water  is  scarce, 
and  deep  wells  are  common — that 
at  Oatmore  is  240  ft.,  at  Farnboro' 
300  ft.,  and  at  Lockinge  Kiln  360  ft. 
At  the  foot  of  the  downs  gush  out 
many  beautiful  springs.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Lambourn,  the 


Pang,  and  the  Winterbourn  (rising 
near  Chieveley) are  "intermittent"; 
running  low  anri  sometimes  alto- 
gether ceasing  between  Michaelmas 
and  February  (see  Sylvester's  lines 
on  the  Lambourn,  Kte.  7).  The" 
Pang,  which  ordinarily  rises  near 
Hampstead  Norris,  in  very  wet 
winters  ("  once  in  six  years  ")  rises 
four  miles  farther  to  the  N.-W.  at 
Hodcot,  near  W.  Ilsley.  This 
interm.ittence,  which  used  to  be 
explained  by  a  syphon  theory,  is 
now  attributed  to  the  water  per- 
colating the  chalk,  and  accumu- 
lating on  clay,  gault.  or  other 
impervious  strata  below  it.  Thus 
the  streams  do  not  begin  to  run 
till  the  accumulated  water  has 
reached  a  certain  height.  In  some 
exceptionally  dry  seasons  this  plane 
of  saturation  is  reduced  even  below 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  wells,  and 
great  dearth  of  water  ensues. 

The  Downs  proper  are  partly 
cultivated  in  the  form  of  bound- 
less and  hedgeless  corn-land,  and 
partly  covered  with  the  primaeval 
turf,  short  and  compact.  In  either 
case  there  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  to  be  neither  inhabitants 
nor  houses,  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  scene  is  often  singularly  im- 
pressive. 

The  Berkshire  sheepwalks  are 
famous,  and  the  springy  turf  has 
for  centuries  (see  Lamhourn)  been 
a  matchless  coursing  ground.  The 
Downs  are  at  present  a  favourite 
training  place  for  racehorses,  and 
there  are  stables  at  Letcombe, 
Watcombe,  Chilton,  Ilsley,  and 
many  other  places.  As  a  training 
centre  Lambourn  is  second  only 
to  Newmarket,  and  has  within  the 
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parish  seven  important  stables. 
Groups  of  sleek  and  "  stockinged  " 
racehorses  being  exercised  by 
their  boys,  are  a  feature  of  the 
villages  that  lie  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Down.  The  "boys"  vary  in 
age  from  10  to  40.  They  are 
smooth-faced,  small  and  dapper, 
and  all  dressed  in  light  grey  cloth, 
with  light  grey  caps  and  riding 
breeches.  They  are  courteous,  well- 
mannered  and  orderly,  for  discipline 
in  the  training  stable  is  as  strict 
as  in  a  man-of-war  ;  but  they  are 
astute,  and  very  much  on  the  qui 
vive  if  a  stranger  asks  questions. 

Along  the  top  of  the  Downs  runs 
the  famous  British  road,  or  rather 
grass  trackway,  called  the  Icknield 
Way  (see  Rte.  9).  It  connected  Ick- 
lingham,  in  Suffolk,  with  the  West, 
perhaps  with  Bath,  but  probably 
with  some  point  on  the  Devon  coast, 
and  can  still  be  followed  through 
nearly  all  its  length.  It  enters 
Berkshire  at  Streatley  (crossing  the 
river  from  the  Chilterns)  and  soon 
after  divides  into  two  tracks,  one  of 
which  runs  on  the  top  of  the  Downs 
and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  them, 
on  the  N.  It  was  one  of  the  four 
Chemini  majore.^,  and  is  called  by 
old  writers  indifferently  the  Ickniil, 
Acknill,  Hackington,  Hackney,  or 
Icknield  Way.  To-day  the  upper 
track  on  the  Berkshire  downs  is 
called  tbe  Ridgeway,  and  the 
lower  the  Ickleton  Road ;  tradition 
says  that  "  the  Romans  "  used  them 
for  cavalry  and  infantry  respect- 
ively. In  traversing  Berkshire  the 
upper  road  passes  a  series  of  great 
hill  forts,  including  Blewburton, 
Scutchamore  (a  barrow),  Letcombe, 
Uffington,  and  Liddington,  just 
across  the  Wilts  border.  They 
seem  to  mark  a  tribal  frontier, 
according  to  some  the  division 
betw^een  the  Berkshire  Atrebates 
and  the  Oxfordshire  Dobuni. 

The  Downs  are  close  on  the  left 
throughout  this  route ;  and  for  the 
first   5   or  6   m.  the   road  runs 


through  fine  open  country,  the 
hills  being  here  studded  with  juni- 
pers. About  2^  m.  from  Streatley  i 
(see  Rte.  7)  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  Lowhury  Camp  (2\  m.)  and 
the  Fair  Mile  {q.v.).    Farther  on, 

4  m.  Half  a  mile  N.  are  the 
little  villages  of  Aston  Upthorpe 
and  Aston  Tirrold,  once  chapelries 
of  Blewbury,  but  separated  from 
it  in  1862.  '  This  is  one  of  the 
"exploded"  sites  of  the  battle  of 
Ashdown. 

At  Aston  Tirrold  the  Church 
(87-|  X  51|  ft.)  is  interesting,  but 
much  mangled.  The  chancel  arch 
and  N.  aisle  are  modern ;  a  very  early 
(c.  1070)  N.W.  door  has  been  built 
into  N.  wall  of  chancel  by  restorers,, 
and  blocked  by  a  floriated  grave 
cover ;  some  excellent  Perp.  screen 
work  found  in  a  barn  has  been 
plastered  into  the  S.  porch.  Notice 
an  excellent  S.  priest's  door  E.  E., 
a  piscina,  and  a  2-light  E.  E. — Dec. 
S.  w^indow  with  bold  mouldings.. 
This  was  a  low-side  window,  but 
was  raised  at  restoration.  Here  is 
an  Independent  chapel  dating  from 
1670. 

At  Aston  TJpthorpe  is  a  small 
Church  deprived  of  any  interest 
whatever  by  restoration. 

Between  Aston  Upthorpe  and 
Blewbury  is  Blewburton  Hill,  ter- 
raced and  crowned  with  a  large 
British  earthwork.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  an  outpost  of 
the  great  hill-forts  on  the  Downs- 
behind.  On  the  left  of  the  road  is 
Churn  Knob,  where  Birinus  is  said 
(without  authority)  to  have  begun 
the  conversion  of  Wessex  (A.D.  635) 
by  preaching  before  King  Cynegils. 

5  m.  Blewbury.  A  rambling 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  down^ 
with  many  inns,  old  houses,  and  an 
abundance  of  water-springs.  It 
looks,  and  is,  an  ancient  township,, 
and  even  in  the  10th  century  the 
charter  by  which  King  Edmund  is 
reputed  to  have  made  over  land 
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here  to  ^Ifric,  describes  Blewbury 
as  a  "venerable  place."  It  lies  on 
what  was  once  a  very  important 
highway  between  Eeading, Wantage, 
and  Faringdon,  but  its  population 
(746  in  1881,  628  in  1891,  545  in 
1901),  is  now  dwindling,  like  that 
of  so  many  other  Berks  villages. 

The  Church  (113|  x  48  ft.)  is  very 
interesting,  thouo^h  it  has  suffered 
restorations  in  1876  and  1882.  It 
was  originally  Trans,  c.  1150,  with 
a  centre  tower  and  transepts.  To 
this  date  belong  chancel,  tower- 
space,  and  S.  nave  arcade.  Notice 
the  massive  centre  tower-piers,  and 
the  stone  vaulting  of  tower-space 
and  chancel,  plain  quadripartite 
with  bold  ribs.  The  old  tower  walls 
remain  to  a  certain  height,  and 
form,  above  the  vaulting  of  the 
centre  space,  a  sort  of  chamber 
which  can  be  entered  by  a  door 
high  up  in  the  N.  transept.  Kope- 
holes  for  4  bells  can  be  seen  in  the 
vaulting,  and  the  groining  ribs  are 
worn  by  the  ropes.  The  broad 
roodloft  stair  survives  on  the  N.,  and 
has  a  finely  carved  Perp.  door. 
About  12  ft.  from  the  floor  on  the 
E.  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  so-called 
■"roodloft  piscina,"  formed  of  a 
Norm.  cap. ;  but  here  as  at  Lam- 
bourn  {q.v.)  restoration  has  much 
impaired  its  authenticity.  Above  the 
string-course  on  the  S.  of  chancel, 
is  a  ring,  which  may  have  served 
for  the  "  lenten  veil"  (cf.  Chieveley). 
In  the  chancel  are  the  remains  of 
a  Perp.  screen ;  and  two  good  Perp. 
prayer- desks,  to  w^hich  are  chained 
Erasmus'  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Test.,  1548,  Jewell's  Defence  of  the 
Apology  of  the  Ch.  of  England, 
1567,  with  his  reply  to  Harding 
1565,  and  a  Bible,  Barker,  1613. 
In  the  8.E.  Dec.  aisle,  once  a 
chantry,  notice  the  fine  3-iight  Dec. 
E.  window  and  piscina,  and  curious 
horseshoe  arch  to  W.  aisle.  There 
is  a  Trans,  squint  from  N.  transept, 
and  a  Perp.  squint  from  S.  transept. 

In  nave  the  IS.  arcade  is  Trans. 


with  two  bigger  arches  towards  W., 
the  N.  arcade  Dec.  There  is  a  S. 
porch  with  very  pleasing  Perp. 
woodwork ;  a  similar  one  on  N.  was 
wantonly  pulled  down  by  restorers 
in  1882,  when  the  figure  of  S. 
Michael  was  placed  over  the  N. 
door.  Notice  the  Perp.  iron-work 
in  S.  door,  and  the  massive  lock. 
The  W.  tower  is  Perp.,  and  almost 
identical  with  that  of  E.  Hendred. 

Kestoration  has  gutted  the  church 
of  monuments  ;  but  some  hrasses 
remain,  in  inappropriate  positions. 
(1)  John  Balam,  Vicar,  1496.  (2) 
Thos.  Latton  and  one  wife,  c.  1500, 
are  in  chancel,  his  other  wife  is 
stuck  on  W.  pier  of  S.E.  chapel. 
(3)  Sir  John  Daunce  and  Alice 
Latton  his  wife.  He  was  knighted 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  church  of 
Touinay  on  the  day  of  its  sur- 
render, Sept.  24, 1513.  The  Lattons 
had  a  manor-house  at  Chilton,  near 
Ilsley  (see  Route  10).  (4)  John 
Latton,  1548.  Inscriptions  to  (5) 
John  Bouldre,  1499,  (6)  John  Cas- 
berde,  c.  1500,  (7)  a  shield  bendy- 
wavy  arg.  and  sable  for  Estbury  just 
inside  S.  door,  (8)  a  curious  modern 
brassto  John  Macdonald,<«-/.13, 1841. 

Methodism  reached  Blewbury 
as  early  as  1739.  John  Wesley's 
journal  records  three  visits  to  the 
place.  Under  Wednesday,  Jan.  28, 
1750,  he  writes:  "In  the  morning 
took  horse  with  the  N.  wind  full 
in  our  face.  It  was  piercing  cold, 
so  that  I  could  scarce  feel  w^hether 
I  had  any  hands  or  feet  when  I 
came  to  Blewbury.  After  speaking 
severally  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  I  preached  to  a  large  con- 
gregation. In  the  evening  I  met 
my  brother  in  Oxford."  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  "  Charity  School  " 
built  and  endowed  by  the  gift  of 
Wm.  Malthus,  merchant,  1709: 
and  an  almshouse  founded  by  Jas, 
Bacon  1738. 

6J  m.  Upton  (>ttat.),  which  was 
till  1862  a  chapelry  of  Blewbury, 
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has  a  small  and  early  Norman 
amrch  (p^  X  16J  ft.).  The 
windows  were  very  small  single 
light  Norman;  but  restorers  have 
inserted  a  triplet  at  E.,  a  very  early 
E.  E.  window  (foand  in  the  rubble 
of  the  wall)  in  S.  of  chancel,  and  a 
distressingly  inappropriate  3-light 
window  in  nave.  The  chancel  arch 
has  been  tampered  with,  and  the 
church  now  looks  as  if  built  yester- 
day. Notice  the  S.  doorway  with 
a  very  crude  zigzag,  and  the  still 
ruder  N.  doorway,  both  early 
Norman. 

N.E.  of  Upton  is  East  Hagbourne, 

one  of  the  most  picturesque 
villages  in  the  country,  and  al- 
most theatrically  "old  English." 
It  is  full  of  old  half -timber  cottage 
houses,  some  of  brick  set  in  zig- 
zags, and  some  with  tiled  fronts. 
There  are  two  village  crosses  (one 
very  perfect),  and  the  base  of  a 
third  in  a  hedge.  Through  the 
village  passes  a  stream  now  called 
Hacker's  Brook  (Hacca-broc),  whose 
source,  Shovel  Spring,  never  runs 
drj^.  It  afterwards  passes  South 
Moreton,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Wallingford.  Hagbourne  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  artists,  but  the 
inn  accommodation  is  poor. 

The  Church  (98|  x  46  ft.)  is  fine 
and  spacious.  Noticein chancel  E.E. 
piscina,  squint  to  S.  aisle,  chancel 
arch  sharp  E.  E.  with  curious  Trans, 
corbels,  good  Perp.  roof.  In  nave 
fi.ne  Perp.  roof  with  carvings  on 
shields  of  the  wall-plates  repre- 
senting compass,  carpenters'  square, 
crozier,  orb,  double-headed  eagle, 
etc. ;  and  on  centre  bosses  E.  a 
greyhound  chasing  a  hare,  W. 
a  deerhound  pulling  down  a  stag ; 
Perp.  pulpit,  N.  and  S.  plain  Perp. 
wood  porches,  Perp.  clerestory  with 
single-light  windows  of  solid  span- 
drels nearest  the  tower.  The  S. 
aisle  is  Perp.  with  fine  piscina,  and 
font,  on  the  capital  of  the  pillar  by 
which  is  a  chrismatory  niche ;  the 


S.  door  with  its  iron- work  is  ori- 
ginal. The  N.  aisle  is  good  Dec. 
with  fine  piscina,  and  part  of  a 
Perp.  screen  with  linen-pattern 
panels.  In  the  windows  of  this 
aisle  are  some  remains  of  Dec. 
glass  representing  a  Nativity,  and 
the  Purification  (the  Child  holds 
three  pigeons  in  a  basket),  with 
a  fragmentary  inscription,  "  Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini."  There  are  brasses : 
(1)  Claricia  Wvndsore,  1403,  wife 
of  (2)  John  York,  1413,  with  in- 
scriptions saying  they  built  this 
aisle  ;  but  the  brasses  were  per- 
haps moved  from  S.  aisle  ;  (3) 
John  York,  1445;  (4)  Christian 
Keate,  1627. 

The  W.  tower  is  massive  Perp., 
and  has  a  good  beacon-turret,  and  a 
rare  and  singularly  perfect  sanctus 
bell-cot  pinnacled  and  finialled. 
The  tower  should  by  all  means  be 
climbed  for  the  view,  which  shows 
Hagbourne  as  an  oasis  in  a  rather 
dull  country.  The  nave  has  a  good 
parapet  with  a  niche  on  the  N. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  here  in 
1666,  and  briefs  soliciting  aid  for 
the  sulferers  were  authorised  to  be 
read  in  five  counties. 

Didcot  station  is  about  2^  m.  N. 
of  Hagbourne. 


8i  m.  Harwell  has  a  fine  cruci- 
form Church  (118  x  56  ft.).  The 
nave  has  graceful  Trans,  arcades, 
and  good  Dec.  windows.  The 
transepts  are  E.  E.,  and  the  chan- 
cel Dec,  with  good  N.  door  and 
windows.  Notice  the  5-light  E. 
window,  Dec. ;  a  double  E.  E.  pis- 
cina, Dec.  sedilia,  bold  figures  at 
spring  of  chancel-arch  which  has 
no  capitals,  and  a  similar  figure  in 
the  sill  of  a  window  N.  of  chancel. 
The  rood-screen  remains  with  Dec. 
shafts  and  Perp.  tracery,  and  has 
a  squint  in  the  wood  on  the  S.  ; 
there  is  a  fine  king-post  roof,  late 
Dec. ;  and  a  W.  tower,  E.  E.,  with  a 
Perp.  turret. 
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lOJ  m.  East  Hendred  an  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  village 
bowered  in  trees,  is  full  of  old 
houses  (manj^  thatched),  with  re- 
mains of  barge-boards ;  and  much 
excellent  ironwork  in  the  fasten- 
ings of  dormer  and  other  windows. 

At  the  corner  where  the  roads 
diverge  to  Steventon  and  Wantage 
is  a  small  Perp.  wayside  chapel'^ 
once  attached  to  the  Carthusian 
House  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at 
Sheen,  but  now  known  as  Champ's 
Chapel,  from  a  former  tenant.  It 
measures  25 J  x  15J;  the  W.  half  is 
divided  horizontally  by  a  floor,  but 
the  E.  half  is  open  to  the  roof,  and 
separated  by  a  screen.  Two  image 
brackets  and  an  aumbry  remain ; 
the  E.  window  is  of  three  lights, 
and  there  are  two-light  Perp.  S.E. 
and  N.E.  windows.  The  latter  can 
be  seen  in  the  bedroom  of  a  later 
cottage  built  against  the  chapel 
on  the  N.  On  the  N.W.  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  priest's  accommodation, 
with  some  Perp.  woodwork,  and  a 
much-weathered  barge-board.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
stands  an  Elizabethan  farmhouse, 
with  brick  building  attached,  in 
which  are  some  late  windows  and 
a  Perp.  door. 

Farther  down  the  village  is  Hen- 
dred House  (John  J.  Eyston,  Esq.), 
on  the  front  of  which  are  seen 
the  monogram  of  the  Jesuits,  aud 
the  cor  transfixum.  gladio.  Wm. 
Eyston  obtained  the  property  by 
his  marriage  with  Isabel  Stowe, 
c.  1450.  Attached  to  it  is  the 
chapel,  once  E.  E.  but  now  mo- 
dernised, of  St.  Amand,  one  of  the 
three  (the  others  are  Hazlewood, 
Yorks,  and  Stonor,  Oxon)  which 
are  believed  never  to  have  inter- 
mitted the  Roman  Catholic  service. 
Its  existence  is  known  as  earl}^ 
as  1291  ;  and  it  was  open  to  all 
comers  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange :  some  of  whose 
soldiers,  as  the  army  was  passing 
over  Golden  Mile  (see  ^£>5^),  defaced 


and  plundered  the  chapel,  broke  the 
lamp,  took  away  the  sanctus  bell, 
*'  supped  out  of  the  chalice,  and 
taking  some  of  the  Church  stufEe 
with  them  to  Oxford,  dressed  up  a 
mawkin  in  it,  and  set  it  up  on  the 
top  of  a  bonfire."  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  are  immensely  thick.  In  a 
window  on  the  N.  are  the  initials 
of  Hugh  Faringdon,  last  Abbot  of 
Heading:  and  in  the  vestry  two 
monumental  figures,  one  of  them 
being  Robert,  first  Abbot  of  Rough- 
ley  iq.v.).  By  marriage  the  Eystons 
are  connected  with  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  son,  "  Jack 
More,"  married  Anne  Crisaker,  the 
heiress  of  Barnborough,  in  York- 
shire, which  till  lately  remained 
part  of  the  Eyston  property. 
Among  the  relics  of  SirThos.  More 
preserved  at  E.  Hendred  are  his 
drinking-cup,  and  curious  panel 
portraits  of  him  and  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  Here  is  also  one  of  the  huge 
and  curious  pictures  of  the  More 
family,  of  which  four  others  are 
known — at  Basle  ;  Nostell,  Yorks  ; 
Cokethorpe,  Oxon ;  and  one  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Petre.  Among 
the  figures  seen  here,  but  not 
always  included,  are  those  of  Patti- 
son  the  fool,  and  Heresius,  the 
servant  of  Sir  Thomas.  The  figure 
of  Mrs.  More  was  unfortunately 
cut  off  to  make  the  picture  fit  a 
panel  at  Barnborough.  Here  is 
also  to  be  seen  the  ebony  walking- 
stick  which  supported  Bishop 
Fisher  on  the  scaffold.  Near  the 
church  is  another  R.  C.  chapel. 

The  Church  (lOTJ  x  52  ft.)  is  dis- 
appointing ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
practically  rebuilt  in  commonplace 
Decorated."  The  W.  tower,  how- 
ever, and  the  Eyston  chapel  at  the 
S.E.  are  good  Perp.  The  nave 
arcades  are  light  Trans.,  but  much 
restored.  Some  old  timbers  of  the 
Dec.  roof  remain,  and  there  is  a 
curious  piece  of  Perp.  ceiling  in- 
troduced under  the  main  roof, 
apparently  as  a  rood-loft  sounding- 
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board.  Three  stone  Perp.  pillars 
without  arches  divide  the  S.  aisle : 
the  easternraost  is  said  to  be  ori- 
ginal. Notice  the  very  rare  lectern 
of  oak,  probably  early  Dec.  In  the 
Eyston  Chapel  are  many  memorials 
to  that  family,  including  a  brass  to 
John  Eyston,  1589.  Other  hrasses 
are  to  Henry  and  Roger  Eldysley. 
1439,  "merchants  of  this  town," 
and  to  Wm.  Whitwey,  cloth  and 
wool  merchant,  1479. 

These  inscriptions  support  the 
tradition  that  East  Hendred  was 
once  a  market  town  and  a  seat  of  the 
wool  trade.  The  picturesque  field 
bej'ond  the  church,  where  terraces 
still  remain  in  the  turf,  was  pro- 
bably the  drying-ground  of  the 
cloth  which  was  sold  at  Hendred 
Fair.  This  fair,  which  was  held 
on  the  Downs,  and  reached  from 
Skutchamore  Knob  {q.v.)  to  Hen- 
dred, along  a  straight  green  road 
once  known  as  the  Golden  Mile, 
was  abolished  1 620  by  James  I.  in 
order  to  foster  East  Hsley  market. 

11   m.  West  Hendred   has  an 

interesting  and  happilv  (1899)  un- 
restored  Church  (84  x  38|).  '  The 
chancel  has  fine  Dec.  windows  and 
buttresses ;  notice  the  Dec.  piscina, 
and  on  the  N.  a  square-headed 
low-side  window,  with  curious  ex- 
ternal foliation.  The  nave  aisles 
are  Perp, ;  that  on  the  N'.  is  called 
the  Ginge  aisle,  the  S.  is  called  the 
Sparsholt  aisle.  The  W.  tower  is 
Perp.,  with  a  good  Dec.  window 
built  in ;  the  S.  porch,  Perp.,  has  a 
stone  roof  carried  on  a  single  rib. 
There  are  a  number  of  old  tiles, 
some  fragments  of  old  glass,  many 
old  benches  (one  with  a  finely  carved 
late  Dec.  end)  and  some  Jacobean 
woodwork.  The  font  cover,  dated 
1630,  and  the  reading  desk  are 
possibly  patched  up  out  of  a  late 
screen.  The  nave  roof  has  the  old 
lead,  and  there  is  the  base  of  a 
churchyard  cross.  1  m.  S.  from 
West  Hendred  is  Ginge  Manor,  a 


picturesque  farmhouse,  Elizabethan 
and  Queen  Anne.  It  has  a  powder- 
closet,  good  staircases,  and  a  bolt- 
hole. 

12  m.  Aldington  is  a  pretty 
village  on  the  fringe  of  Lockinge 
Park.  The  Manor-house  was  once 
the  home  of  W.  N.  Clarke,  the 
antiquary,  author  of  "  The  Hundred 
of  Wanting,"  etc.  ;  and  after- 
wards of  Robert  Vernon,  who  here 
collected  the  pictures  which  he 
bequeathed,  1847,  to  the  nation 
(vide  his  bust  and  epitaph  in  the  N. 
chapel  of  Ardington  Church^.  The 
church  is  interesting,  but  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
modern  W.  bay,  and  is  over-restored. 
It  has  a  North  tower,  and  squat 
E.E.  spire.  The  chancel  has  an 
E.E.  arch,  E.E.  piscina,  and  S.  and 
N.  chapels.  The  latter  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  retains  an  E.E.  piscina, 
squint,  and  some  remains  of  an 
altar-back.  The  S.  chapel  has  a 
squint,  and  a  curious  and  highly 
coloured  monument  to  Edward 
Clarke.  The  S.  arcade  is  E.E.  with 
small  "cup"  piscina  in  the  E.  pier. 
Notice  the  E.E.  North  door,  Jacobean 
pulpit,  and  the  bold  ball-flower 
round  the  plain  Dec.  font.  There 
is  a  new  churchyard  cross  on  the  N., 
and  the  shaft  of  an  old  one  on  the 
S.  of  the  church. 

The  road  here  commands  fine 
views  to  the  N.  over  the  Vale  of 
the  White  Horse. 

12f  m.   At  East   Lockinge  is 

LocMnge  House  (Lady  Wantage), 
a  modern  house  in  a  park  of  167 
acres,  with  beautiful  timber,  and 
a  copious  chalk  spring.  Lockinge 
is  a  pretty  model  village,  and  the 
Church  lies  in  the  park,  close  to 
Lockinge  House. 

The  old  church  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  present  nave 
and  fS.  aisle.  The  old  Dec.  chancel 
(now  the  E.  part  of  N.  aisle)  de- 
serves attention.    On  its  N.  side 
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are  two  square-beaded  Dec.  low 
windows,  each  of  two  lights.  The 
lower  portions  of  both  are  blocked, 
and  give  the  impression  of  low-side 
windovjs ;  and  on  the  N.  and  S.E. 
faces  of  the  chancel  arch  are  ogee- 
headed  cinquefoiled  recesses  (early 
Dec.)  said  to  be  blocked  squints,  but 
possibly  niches  in  connection  with 
the  low  windows.  Notice  the  Norm. 
N.  doorway,  the  Dec.  ironwork  on 
both  the  N.  and  S.  doors,  the  E.E. 
chest,  plain  Norm,  font,  the  J acobean 
pulpit,  and  in  the  chancel  the  E.E. 
sedile,  piscina,  aumbry  and  squint. 
There  is  a  "  desk-kneeler  "  to  Mrs. 
Millicent  Grace,  1633,  with  pretty 
inscription,  and  brasses  to  Edward 
Keat  of  Hagbourne,  1624;  and  to 
Mary  Needham,  est.  17,  1628,  in 
girl's  dress  of  the  period  with  cape, 
puffed  and  tied  sleeves,  and  short 
skirt.  The  tower  is  late  Perp.,  and 
has  1564  on  a  stone,  perhaps  the 
date  of  its  building. 

13J  m.  Wantage  (see  Kte.  12). 

15|  m.  Childrey.  Over  village 
and  church  hangs  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name  long  since 
extinct.  In  Berkshire  annals  the 
Fettiplaces  are  heard  of  as  residing 
at  North  Denchworth  as  early  as 
1263,  but  Childrey  afterwards  be- 
came their  principal  seat,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  living  there  when  he 
was  made  Sheriff  of  Berks  and 
Oxon,  1435.  Their  chief  seats  were 
Childrey,  Swinbrook,  Besselsleigh, 
and  East  Shelf  ord  ;  but  they  had 
many  important  properties  beside, 
and  the  family  at  one  time  held 
31  manors.  They  married  into  the 
Untons  of  Wadley  and  Danches  of 
Little  Wittenham,  and  are  found 
allied  with  nearly  all  the  chief 
families  of  the  country-side.  Sir 
Thomas  (d.(?.  1450)  isreputed  to  have 
married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  John  I. 
of  Portugal  (v.  E.  Shefford).  Sir 
John  paid  £1943  as  a  delinquency 
fine  during  the  Commonwealth, 


but  w'as  made  a  Baronet  at  the 
Kestoration.  He  seems  to  have 
made  (c.  1662)  Swinbrook  his  head- 
quarters, and  Childrey  was  after- 
wards little  used.  Sir  George 
(youngest  of  4  sons  of  1st  Baronet, 
who  all  succeeded)  died  in  1743,  and 
left  £100,000  in  ready  money,  be- 
sides his  annual  income.  In  him  the 
male  line  becarue  extinct,  but  Diana 
Fettiplace  s  son,  Mr.  Bushell,  took 
the  name  of  Fetty place  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  1747.  His  son  died  in 
1805  ;  and  his  nephew  Rich'^.  Gorges 
took  the  name  of  Fettyplace,  but 
died  suddenly  in  1806,  and  so  the 
family  came  to  an  end. 

Charles  I.  slept  at  Childrey  on 
his  way  from  Oxford  to  Marlborough , 
April  9,  1644 ;  where  Lady  Fetti- 
place, widow  of  Sir  Edmund,  then 
reigned.  But  the  mansion  was 
ruinous  in  1800,  and  is  now  repre- 
sented by  a  comfortable  house  (with 
Perp.  door  and  pleasant  alley  of 
dipt  yews)  opposite  the  S.  side  of 
the  church.  In  the  village  is  a 
small  School  (rebuilt),  founded  by 
Sir  George  Fettiplace,  1732.  The 
striking  shield  of  Fettiplace  (gules, 
2  chevronels  argent),  is  constantly 
repeated  not  only  in  Childrey 
Church,  but  in  very  many  others 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
The  strange  name  is  found  as  Fiti- 
place,  Fetyplas,  Phetiplace,  and  in 
other  variations. 

The  Church  as  it  now  stands  is 
mainly  Perp.,  though  there  are  3 
Dec.  windows  in  the  chancel  and  one 
in  the  N.  transept  In  the  chancel 
notice  fine  Perp.  E.  window,  3  Dec. 
sedilia,  double  piscina  and  squints 
to  both  transepts.  On  the  N.  is  a 
low  altar-tomb,  elaborate  early  Perp. 
but  patched,  and  a  bad  composition ; 
the  slab  is  hollowed  for  an  Easter 
tomb.  There  are  some  old  bench- 
ends  and  poppy-heads.  In  the  S. 
transept  (S.  Catherine's)  notice  good 
piscina ;  old  seat  ends,  one  with 
Fettiplace  arms ;  and  door  in  wall 
leading  to  a  "curious  small  stone 
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pulpit,  projecting  from  the  wall," 
noticed  by  Parker  (1850),  but  since 
"restored"  away.  In  N.  transept 
(S.  Mary's)  notice,  piscina;  door 
to  rood-stair ;  encaustic  tiles ;  and 
fine  Dec.  sepulchral  recess  with 
cross-legged  effigy  in  chain-mail, 
c.  1330.  The  transomed  six-light 
Perp.  window  above  this  tomb  has 
some  most  beautiful  15th-cent. 
glass  (with  initials  \V.  F.,  for  W™. 
Fettiplace,  d.  1526),  representing 
the  Annunciation,  Adoration,  Cruci- 
fixion, and  Ascension.  Here  is  also 
a  shield  of  Fettyplace  with  date 
1547,  removed  from  somewhere  else. 
In  the  nave  notice  an  E.E.  font  of 
lead,  with  12  small  mitred  figures. 
The  Church  is  rich  in  monuments 
to  the  families  of  Walrond,  Findern, 
Kingston,  Englefield,  and  Fetti- 
place. Some  of  the  Brasses  are  of 
great  interest,  but  space  allows 
no  more  than  an  enumeration. 
In  chance]  :  (1)  headless  effigy  of 
priest,  c.  1480;  (2)  John  Kyngeston 
and  wife,  1514 ;  (3)  W"^.  Finderne 
and  wife.  1444 ;  (4)  Agnes  Finderne, 
1441;  (5)  A  priest,  c.  1480;  (6) 
Bryan  Koos,  1529  ;  (7)  W™.  Walrond 
and  wife,  1450.  In  S.  transept  : 
(8)  in  panelled  and  recessed  Purbeck 
altar-tomb,  c.  1510,  with  Fettiplace 
arms  and  shrouded  figures  ;  (9) 
W™.  Fettiplace  and  wife,  founders 
of  S.  Catherine's  aisle,  1513  ;  (10) 
Jane  Walrond,  c.  1500;  (11)  Eliz. 
and  Kath.  Fettiplace,  both  1603  ; 
(12)  Thos.  Walrond  and  wife,  1480, 
who  rest  "  under  that  marble  stone 
next  before  the  ymage  of  Seynt 
Michel." 

Lying  between  Wantage  and 
Childrey  on  the  S.  are  Letcombe 
Kegis  and  Letcombe  Basset. 

Letcombe  Regis,    one   of  the 

villages  w^hich  line  the  *' lower 
way,"  and  stand  out  with  their 
splendid  trees  like  green  islands  in 
the  broad  tillage  fields.  The  Church 
has  been  largely  rebuilt.  The  W. 
tower  is  Trans.,  with  some  rude 


2-light  windows  and  a  Perp.  upper 
story  ;  the  font  and  tower-arch  are 
Trans.,  and  there  is  a  Perp,  N.  door, 
with  a  mutilated  stoup  at  the  side. 
Notice  in  the  E.  window  the  fine 
14th-cent.  painted  glass,  pieced 
with  some  of  later  date.  In  the 
middle  light  is  a  Resurrection,  with 
a  three-towered  castle  under  it, 
perhaps  for  Newbury.  Here  are 
also  the  arms  of  Langley  of  Kent, 
impaling  Tame  of  Fairford,  and  a 
fragmentary  inscription  to  John 
Mermylle  and  Alice  his  wife.  Their 
kneeling  figures  in  painted  g:lass 
were  perfect  in  Ashmole's  time 
(1723),  with  a  hunting-horn,  and  the 
Mermylle  coat,  Or  a  bat  volant  Vert. 

Letcombe  Basset.  The  little 
brook  here  has  been  dammed  to 
make  extensive  watercress  beds. 
The  Church  (78  x  17 J  ft.)  has  been 
restored,  and  had  a  S.  aisle  added. 
The  chancel  has  the  arch  plain 
Norm.,  with  scroll-work  on  the  im- 
posts, two  small  Norm.winclows,and 
some  others  E.  E. — Dec.  The  rood- 
loft  door  is  blocked,  but  the  bulge 
of  the  staircase  appears  outside. 
At  the  sides  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
recesses  which  look  like  blocked 
squints.  There  is  a  bold  Norm.  N. 
door  (blocked)  with  a  diapered 
tympanum.  There  are  an  E.E.  font 
and  stoup  inside  N.  door,  and  the 
tower  of  brick  is  probably  late  E.  E. 

16^  ra.  Sparsholt.  The  Church 
is  fine  (100  x  52  ft.),  and  all 
features  are  Dec,  unless  other- 
wise described.  There  is  a  W. 
tower  and  shingle  spire.  The  door- 
ways and  the  windows  throughout 
should  be  carefully  studied  ;  the  E. 
window  is  sound  modern  Dec,  The 
N.  transept,  once  the  burial-place 
of  the  owners  of  Kingston  Lisle, 
was  destroyed  c.  1750,  "probably 
with  a  view  to  escape  the  expense 
of  repaire."  In  chancel,  notice  two 
very  long  and  narrow  squints, 
elaborate  sedilia  and  piscina,  and 
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rich  ogeed  sepulchral  recesses.  In 
the  S.  recess  has  been  placed  a 
boldly  panelled  tomb,  on  which  is 
the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight, 
Dec,  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  N.  transept.  In  the  S. 
transept  are  two  similar  recesses, 
under  which  are  two  very  fine 
oak  female  effigies,  veiled  and 
wimpled.  There  is  also  an  oak 
knight's  effigy,  on  a  modern  tomb. 
All  these  effigies  are  Dec,  and  pro- 
bably commemorate  members  of  the 
Achard  famil}^,  who  held  the  manor 
c.  1110—1353..  In  the  S.  transept 
is  also  a  Dec.  piscina,  with  original 
shelf,  and  a  mural  monument  to 
Sir  George  Hyde  (1623),  "Knight 
of  the  Bath  to  our  Soveraine  Lord 
Kiog  James  at  his  coronation  of 
England."  In  the  nave,  notice  the 
and  N.  doorways,  Trans.,  the  last 
with  a  curious  fish-tail  moulding 
and  good  undercutting ;  the  Dec. 
ironw^ork  on  S.  door;  a  medley  of 
old  glass  (in  a  Perp.  window), 
among  which  is  "  adjutor  michi" 
many  times  repeated,  and  "  Sea 
Ka(tarina),"  to  whom  a  15th-cent. 
bell  in  the  tower  is  inscribed ;  and 
a  mural  monument  to  John  Pley- 
doU  (1593).  The  roofs  are  fine 
open  Dec,  and  singularly  perfect. 
There  are  trasses  :  (1)  Priest  vested, 
c.  1400;  (2)  a  knight,  1500;  (3)  a 
female  figure,  c.  1510 ;  (4)  a  lay- 
man, c.  1500  ;  (5)  Nich.  Cooke, 
vicar,  1603  ;  (6)  Thos.  Todhunter, 
vicar,  1627  ;  (7)  John  Fettyplace, 
1602;  (8)  John  Williamson,  vicar, 
1633 ;  (9)  Kich.  Edmonclson,  1674. 
Ashmole  records  a  brass  plate  to 
Wm.  de  Herleston,  1330,  who  built 
the  chancel  ;  but  this  has  dis- 
appeared. In  the  churchyard  are  a 
fine  yew  and  the  base  of  a  cross. 

17|  m.  Kingston  Lisle,  a  very 
pretty  tree  -  embowered  village, 
with  many  yew^s,  dipt  box  hedges 
and  vines.  It  gained  its  cogno- 
men from  the  great  family  of  de 
Lisle  (de  Insula),  lords  of  the  manor 


from  the  Conquest  to  c.  1360.  The 
Chiirchis  small (60J  by  19  ft.),  and 
has  little  of  interest  except  a  plain 
Norm.  S.  doorwaj^  with  Dec.  iron- 
work on  the  door  ;  but  Kingslon 
Lisle  House,  close  to  it,  has  a  fine 
park  of  120  acres.  The  house  is 
beautifully  situated,  with  dipt 
yews  and  a  terraced  lawn  in  front 
of  it,  which  commands  a  deep 
wooded  glen.  On  the  N.  is  a  most 
picturesque  avenue  leading  to  the 
Ickleton  road. 

About  \  m.  N.W.  of  the  church 
(where  the  road  to  Lambourn  turns 
abruptly  up  the  dow^n)  are  some 
commonplace  cottages,  in  front  of 
which  is  the  (in  appearance)  much 
overrated  Blowing  Stone.  It  is  a 
comparatively  small  (3  ft.  high, 
3  ft.  6  in.  long,  2  ft.  thick)  brown 
Sarsen,  with  a  number  of  natural 
holes  in  it,  such  as  are  found 
sometimes  in  sea  pebbles.  For 
a  "consideration"  the  cottagers 
remove  a  padlocked  wood  cover, 
which  closes  a  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  stone,  and  the  visitor  can  then 
test  his  skill  in  blowing.  An  ex- 
pert blower  can  produce  a  sound 
exactly  resembling  the  distant  fog- 
horn of  a  steamer,  which  can  be 
heard,  it  is  said,  in  still  weather, 
at  Faringdon  Clump,  6  m.  away. 
The  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
found  on  White  Horse  Hill,  and, 
as  a  local  poet  sings  : — 

"  Atkins  has  preserved  \Yith  care 
This  mystic  renmant  of  the  day 
When  Alfred  ruled  with  regal  sway  : 
And  when  the  wise  decrees  of  P'ate 
Made  friend  and  foe  confess  him  Great, 
This  trumpet  loudly  did  proclaim 
His  wars,  liis  wisdom,  and  his  fame." 

About  \\  m.  N.W.  of  Kingston 
Lisle  is 

Uffington.  Here  is  Uffington 
Junction  Stat.^  whence  a  branch 
line  of  3i  miles  goes  off  to  Faring- 
don on  the  N. 

Uffington  is  a  pleasant  village, 
and  is  often  made  a  point  of  de- 
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parture  for  the  White  Horse,  which 
lies  directly  above  it.  Etymologists 
have  fancied  the  name  to  mean 
Offa's-town,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
having  gained  it,  780,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Kinewulf,  King  of  Wessex. 
The  village  is  described  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldavs." 

The  noble  Church  (lU  X  23Jft. ; 
over  transepts  7J  J  ft.),  is  a  familiar 
object  to  travellers  on  the  G.W.R. 
It  is  cruciform,  with  a  centre  tower, 
and  almost  entirely  E.E. :  in  the 
following  description  all  features 
are  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  style,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied. The  work  both  inside  and 
out  is  excellent,  and  deserves  close 
attention.  A  church  is  known  to 
have  been  building  here  by  Fabri- 
tius,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  1105,  but 
the  complete  structure  must  be 
referred  to  1140—1150.  The  chan- 
cel has  a  triplet  at  the  E.  end, 
and  double  lancets  at  the  side,  all 
divided  by  detached  and  banded 
shafts,  with  bold  moulded  capitals 
— which  is  the  character  ot  the 
windows  throughout.  There  are 
three-stepped  sedilia  and  a  piscina. 
At  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
are  four  fine  arches,  that  on  the 
being  especially  rich. 

In  the  N.  transept  are  two  E. 
altar  recesses,  with  magnificent 
acute  arches  inside,  and  curious 
gables  (cf.  St.  Giles,  Oxford)  out- 
side. These  gables  are  roofed  in 
plain  flat  stone  without  ribs,  and 
give  an  appearance  of  the  heads 
of  the  lights  being  cut  off  by  the 
roof-slope  ;  but  all  the  work  is  of 
the  same  date.  In  the  S.  transept 
is  a  single  recess  of  similar  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  S.  side  of  all  the 
recesses  is  a  trefoiled  piscina.  In 
the  N.  transept  is  a  set  of  "bin" 
aumbries  (cf.  Langford,  Oxon), 
and  in  both  transepts  are  some 
good  Dec.  pew  ends. 

In  the  nave,  the  heads  of  the  W. 
triplet  and  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E. 


windows  have  been  cut  off  by  a 
flat  lead  roof,  which  was  put  on 
1678  (the  present  roof  is  about  30 
years  old).  An  inscription  on  the 
N.  wall  states  :  "  This  church  long 
ruined,  repaired  by  Richard  Saun- 
ders and  Thomas  Lockey,  Church- 
wardens in  the  j^eare  1G78."  There 
is  a  very  remarkable  circular  win- 
dow, with  bold  sexfoliation  over 
the  blocked  N.  door.  There  is  an 
upper  and  lower  string-course  going 
round  the  church  inside  and  out, 
taken  over  the  windows  and  stepped 
over  the  E.  triplet. 

Outside,  notice  12  small  circular 
recesses,  said  to  have  held  brass 
dedication  crosses ;  on  S.  of  the 
chancel  porch  and  priest's  door ;  on 
E.  of  the  S.  transept  a  good  p  )rch, 
roundheaded,  with  E.E.  mouldings 
and  quatrefoil  in  head  ;  on  S.  of  nave 
splendid  E.E.  porch  with  quadri- 
partite vaulting,  and  priest's  room 
over,  which  has  a  Perp.  chimney. 
The  pinnacles  of  this  porch  were 
broken  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple  in 
1740.  In  the  angle  of  N.  transept 
and  nave  is  a  bold  E.E.  staircase- 
turret.  The  centre  tower  is  oct. 
E.E.,  with  long  squinches ;  the 
top  storey,  which  seems  to  have 
carried  a  spire,  has  been  rebuilt. 
In  an  old  Bible  in  the  village  is  an 
entry  :  "  Dec,  2nd  day,  1740.  Then 
was  Uffington  steeple  beat  down  by 
a  tempas,  wind,  thunder,  and  liten." 
The  monuments  are  unimportant, 
but  there  is  a  full-length  figure  of 
John  Saunders,  1638,  in  a  niche  in 
the  S.  transept,  and  a  brass  plate 
belovY  to  John  Saunders,  1599. 

The  church  is  covered  with  a 
mellow  rough-cast,  and  in  the 
churchyard  are  fine  yews.  On  the 
S.  of  the  church  is  a  small  chalk 
building,  given  by  John  Saunders, 
1617,  as  a  school,  now  a  reading- 
room. 

For  the  White  Horse,  see  p.  90. 

Baulking  is  a  scattered  village 
with  goose  -  greens,  |  m.  from 
Uffington  Station. 
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The  CMio'cli  (l^  x  18  ft.)  has  a 
g-ood  E.E.  chancel,  with  triplet  at  E, 
divided  by  good  shafts.  There  is  a 
fine  E.E.  angle  piscina,  with  N.  and 
W.  openings.  The  wall  dividing 
nave  and  chancel  is  only  taken  up 
level  with  the  top  of  the  side  walls, 
and  is  pierced  by  an  E.E.  chancel 
arch,  a  double  E.E.  squint  on  S., 
and  a  single  squint  on  the  N.  On 
the  N.  is  also  the  rood-staircase 
door,  and  the  general  effect  is  that 
of  a  very  heavy  screen.  Notice 
the  excellent  roof,  probably  Dec, 
but  with  16th-cent.  tie-beams,  an 
enorroously  solid  E.E.  oct.  font,  a 
Jacobean  pulpit,  and  a  gilt  clunch 
mural  monument  to  Robert  Grove, 
1698. 

19|  m.  ^  Woolstone,  a  hamlet 
close  under  the  White  Horse, 
has  a  small  (72  x  35  ft.)  chalk- 
built  Church  with  Trans,  chancel 
and  S.  Transeptal  arches,  and  late 
Norm.  N.  door.  The  chancel  seems 
to  have  settled,  and  the  E.  end  has 
been  rebuilt  c.  1760.  Notice  the 
lead  font,  probably  E.E.,  with  ex- 
ceedingly rude  patterning.  The 
base  is  stone.  Norm.,  with  modern 
mouldings  at  bottom. 

20J   m.     Compton  Beauchamp, 

another  tree  -  embowered  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  down,  has 
a  fine  manor-house.  The  house, 
built  with  an  inner  quadrangle,  is 
stone  in  front  (18th  cent.),  and 
brick  at  back  (16th  cent.)  A  fine 
avenue  of  elms  leads  to  it,  and  it 
has  a  perfect  moat,  covered  with 
water-lilies.  The  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, which  rise  up  the  hillside  in 
terraces,  are  shut  in  with  splendid 
elms,  and  there  is  a  dark  yew-alley 
called  "  The  Cloister  Walk." 

The  Church  (71  i  x  46  ft.)  is  cruci- 
form and  interesting.  In  the 
chancel, notice :  a  pillar  piscina  E.E. 
(altered),  a  plain  E.E.  sedile,  and 
a  low-side  window  at  S.W.    In  the 


Dec.  E.  window  is  some  14th-cent. 
glass  representing  the  annunciation, 
with  legend  Ave  Maria  inverted. 
In  the  Dec.  E.  window  of  N.  tran- 
sept is  a  patclied  (14th-cent.) 
Crucifixion.  There  is  a  Brass  in- 
scription to  Wm.  Framton,  rector, 
c.  1450.  There  are  some  mural 
monuments  to  the  Hawkswell  and 
Langley  families,  and  peculiarly  ful- 
some ones  to  Mrs.  Kachel  Kichards, 
her  daughter,  and  housekeeper. 

22J  m.  Ashbury  is  a  pretty 
village  on  the  confines  of  Wilt- 
shire. It  is  shaded  by  trees,  and 
watered  hj  some  of  those  curious 
intermittent  springs,  of  which 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  (p.  76). 
The  manor  was  given  b}^  Edred  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  at  the 
Dissolution  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  Essex  {see  Lam- 
bourn)  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
in  1625  by  8ir  William,  afterwards 
Lord  Craven.  The  Manor-house  is  an 
interesting  15th-cent.  building,  still 
moated  on  three  sides.  The  porch 
bears  initials,  and  the  dates  1488 
and  1697.  There  is  some  excellent 
woodwork  in  the  house,  and  up- 
stairs the  remains  of  a  Perp.  screen 
probably  taken  from  the  Church. 

The  church  (116x61  ft.)  is  a  fine 
cruciform  building.  The  W.  tower 
is  plain  E.E.,  the  nave  Perp.,  -the 
transepts  and  chancel  Dec.  Notice 
the  Perp.  nave-arcades,  the  Perp. 
timber  and  plaster  roof,  the  very 
good  plain  Dec.  windows  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  panelled  Perp.  font. 
In  the  k^.  transept  is  a  very  curious 
and  large  squint,  filled  with  Dec. 
tracery.  The  S.  door  is  fine  Norm. ; 
on  the  N.  is  a  Perp.  porch  with  fan 
vaulting  and  a  very  small  parvise. 
There  are  several  piscinse ;  and 
Brasses:  1.  Thomas  de  Buschbury, 
Rector,  1409.  2.  John  de  Walden, 
3.  Wm.  de  Skelton,  Rector,  1448. 
A  pair  of  pricket  altar  candle- 
sticks, brass,  with  gilding  and 
blue  enamel,  c.  1400,  have  now 
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disappeared.     On  the  pulpit  is  a  have  been  originated  at  Ashbnry 

little  brass  plate  recording  the  by  Rev.  J.  Stock,  curate,  in  1777. 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Matthews      An  expedition  may  be  made  from 

while  preaching,  Jan.  9th,  1870.  Ashbury  along  the  Ridgevvay  {see 

The  Sunday-school  system  is  said  to  Rte.  9). 


ROUTE  9. 


THE  RIDGEVVAY. 

About  1 5  miles. 


Alfred's  Camp,  Ashdown  Park,  Wayland 
Smith's  Cave,  TJffington  Castle,  Let- 
combe  Castle,  Scutchamore  Knob. 

The  Ridgeway  is  practicable  for 
a  proficient  bicyclist,  but  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  the  tyro,  or 
for  the  rider  of  a  light  machine. 

A  delightful  expedition  can  be 
made  along  the  upper  British  track- 
way on  the  top  of  the  Downs, 
called,  in  Berkshire,  the  Ridgeway. 
The  best  point  of  departure  is 
Ashbury,  whence  a  steep  road  leads 
up  the  down,  till  at  4  cross-ways 
a  sign-post  is  reached  showing 

Ashbury  |  m. 


Swindon  9  m. 


Ilsley  ie|  m. 


Lamhourn  5^  m. 

Here  the  great  sward  track  is 
seen  running  along  the  top  of  the 
hills.  In  breadth  it  varies  from  60 
to  200  ft. ;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
of  grass,  but  here  and  there  the 
chalk  comes  through.  There  are 
on  it  many  mole- hills  and  deep 
ruts,  and  on  either  side  runs  an 
earth  mound ,  sometimes  surmounted 
with  a  wind-bitten  thorn.  There 
is  an  impressive  solitude  in  the 
vast  hedgeless  tillage  fields,  dotted 
now  and  again  with  a  rick-yard  or 
byre,  and  very  rarely  with  a  farm- 
house. At  more  frequent  intervals 
are  clumps  of  firs  or  beech,  known 
locally  as  "  Follies."    The  views  are 


magnificent,  and  the  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  extend 
his  excursion  along  the  top  of  the 
down  for  about  15  miles,  till  the 
main  road  from  Newbury  to  Oxford 
crosses  the  Ridgeway.  The  bold 
hills  S.  are  the  Lambourn  Downs. 

Before  setting  out  along  the 
Ridgeway,  Alfred's  Camp  and  Ash- 
down  House  may  be  visited.  To 
do  this  follow  the  Lambourn  road 
for  1  m.  till  a  grass-track  leads  off 
on  the  r.  to  Alfred's  Camp.  This 
is  a  small  circular  earthwork,  with 
a  single  vallum.  Here,  in  early 
autumn,  an  extraordinary  effect  is 
produced  by  the  flying  thistledown, 
which  covers  the  sward  and  curi- 
ously resembles  snow. 

Quite  unfounded  tradition  says 
that  at  the  battle  of  Ashdown, 
Uffington  Castle  (see  was 
occupied  by  the  Danes,  Hardwell 
Castle  (1  m.  N.E.,  a  square  earth- 
work, 140  X  180  ft.,  surrounded  by 
a  double  vallum)  by  Ethelred, 
and  Alfred's  Camp  by  Alfred. 

The  famous  battle  of  J^scesdun, 
or  Ashdown,  took  place  early  in 
the  year  871,  after  a  contest 
at  Reading,  in  which  the  Pagans 
had  "possession  of  the  place  of 
carnage,"  i.e.  the  victory.  "  King 
Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
fought  the  whole  army  of  Pagans 
on  Ashdown.  The  Danish  army 
was  in  two  bodies :  in  the  one  were 
Bags^c  and  Halfdene,  the  heathen 
kings ;  in  the  other  were  the  earls. 
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The  Christian  army  was  also  divided 
into  two  bodies.  Things  being 
so  settled,  the  King  remained  a 
long  time  in  prayer,  hearing  the 
mass,  and  said  he  would  not  leave 
it  till  the  priest  had  done,  or 
abandon  tlie  protection  of  God 
for  that  of  men.  And  so  he  did, 
which  afterwards  availed  him  much 
with  the  Almighty,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.  But  the  Pagans 
came  up  quickly  to  the  fight.  Then 
Alfred,  although  holding  a  lower 
authority,  could  no  longer  support 
the  troops  of  the  enemy,  unless  he 
retreated,  or  charged  upon  them 
without  waiting  for  his  brother  ;  so 
he  marched  out  promptly  with  his 
men  in  a  close  cokimn,  and  gave 
them  battle."  Alfred  fought  with 
the  troops  of  the  Earls,  and  King 
Ethelrecl  with  the  troops  of  tlie 
Kings,  the  Christians  coming  up 
fiom  below,  and  the  Pagans  occupy- 
ing the  higher  ground,  where  was  a 
single  stunted  thorn-tree,  "around 
which  the  opposing  hosts  came  to- 
gether, with  loud  shouts  from  all 
sides,  the  one  to  pursue  their  wicked 
course,  the  other  to  fight  for  their 
lives,  their  dearest  ties,  and  their 
country.  And  when  both  hosts  had 
fought  long  and  bravely,  at  last  the 
Pagans,  by  God's  judgment,  could 
no  longer  bear  the  attack  of  the 
Christians,  and,  having  lost  great 
part  of  their  men,  took  to  a  dis- 
graceful flight,  and  all  the  Pagan 
host  pursued  its  flight,  not  only  until 
night,  but  the  next  day,  even  until 
they  reached  the  stronghold  from 
which  they  had  come  out.  The 
Christians  followed,  sla3dng  all  they 
could  reach,  until  it  became  dark.'' 
"  And  the  flower  of  the  Pagan  youth 
was  there  slain,  so  that  neither  be- 
fore nor  since  was  ever  such  destruc- 
tion known  since  the  Saxons  first 
gained  Britain  by  their  arms." 
"  There  fell  in  that  battle  King 
Bagstec  ('  slain  by  the  spear  of  King 
Ethelred,'  Bromptoii)^  and  these 
earls  with  him :    that  old  Earl 


8idroc,  to  whom  may  be  applied 
that  saying,  'the  ancient  of  evil 
days,'  and  Earls  Sidroc  the  younger, 
Osberne,  Frene,  and  Harold." — 
Saxon  Ch  ron  ides . 

A  dozen  places  have  been  warmly 
championed  by  different  antiqua- 
ries, as  the  real  site  of  the  battle 
of  Ashdown,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  term  "  ^scesdun"  refers  to  the 
whole  ridge  rather  than  to  any 
single  point  of  it.  In  any  case,  if 
a  particular  place  has  to  be  found 
for  the  fighting,  it  must  be  sought 
at  the  E.  rather  than  the  W.  end 
of  the  ridge. 

Alfred's  Camp  borders  on  the 
grounds  of  Ashdown  Park. 

Ashdown  Park  (Earl  Craven). 
The  situation  is  so  remarkable  that 
tradition  is  called  in  to  account  for 
it.  Accordingly  we  are  told  that 
a  Craven  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (Sir  W.  Craven  was  Lord 
Mayor  1611),  flying  from  an  out- 
break of  plague  in  the  Metro- 
polis, rode  on,  till  high  on  these 
downs  he  spied  a  solitary  farm- 
house. There  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  he  should  be  secure,  and.  there 
he  built  a  house  with  four  avenues 
leading  to  the  four  Cardinal  points, 
and  with  windows  on  two  sides  of 
all  the  rooms  ;  so  that  if  the  plague 
came  in  at  one  side  it  might  go  out 
at  the  other.  However  that  may 
be,  the  story  is  certainly  not  true 
of  that  great  soldier  of  love  and 
fortune,  William  first  Earl  Craven. 
Pie  resided  at  Craven  House,  Drury 
Lane,  through  the  whole  of  the 
plague  outbreak,  1665-6,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life  he  did  his 
best  to  preserve  order.  He  also 
purchased  a  field  on  which  36  small 
"  pestliouses  "  were  built,  and  made 
near  it  a  common  burial-ground, 
where  thousands  of  corpses  were 
buried.  The  site  was  at  Bayswater, 
and  Craven  Hill  still  preserves  his 
name.  This  Earl  Craven  cham- 
pioned Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohe- 
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mia,  only  daughter  of  James  I., 
and  ancestress  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  gave  her  a  refuge 
in  his  house  of  Combe  Abbey,  War- 
wickshire. Here,  legend  says,  he 
married  her,  having  entertained  a 
chivalrous  devotion  to  her  for  more 
than  half  a  lifetime.  At  the  Kevo- 
lution,  1G88,  being  then  over  80,  he 
oommanded  the  Life  Guards. 

"The  Coldstream  Guards  were 
on  duty  at  the  Palace.  They  were 
commanded  by  William,  Earl  of 
Craven,  who  more  than  50  years 
before  had  been  distinguished  in 
war  and  love;  who  had  led  the 
forlorn  hope  at  Creuznachwith  such 
courage  tliat  he  had  been  patted 
on  the  shoulder  by  the  great  Gus- 
tavus ;  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals 
the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Craven  was  then  in 
his  80th  year,  but  time  had  not 
tamed  his  spirit.  It  was  past  10 
o'clock  when  he  was  informed  that 
three  battalions  of  the  Prince's  foot, 
mingled  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
were  pouring  down  the  long  avenue 
of  St.  James's  Park,  with  matches 
lighted,  and  in  full  readiness  for 
action.  Count  Solmes,  who  com- 
manded these  foreigners,  said  his 
orders  were  to  take  military  pos- 
session of  the  posts  round  White- 
hall, and  exhorted  Craven  to  retire 
peaceably.  Craven  swore  he  would 
rather  be  cut  in  pieces;  but  when 
the  king  learnt  what  was  passing, 
he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to 
attempt  a  resistance  which  must 
have  been  ineifectual.  By  eleven 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  with- 
drawn, and  Dutch  sentinels  were 
pacing  the  rounds  on  every  side  of 
the  palace." — 3Iacaulay,  Mistory  of 
Enffland^  chap.  ix. 

Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  fond 
of  attending  fires,  on  a  fine  w^hite 
horse,  a  circumstance  on  which 
some  hons  mots  were   based  in 


Charles  ll.'s  court.  He  died  nearly 
90  in  ]697. 

The  existing  Ashdown  Park  was 
built  for  him  by  Webb,  a  pupil  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  inherited  Inigo's 
plans.  All  the  chimneys  unite  in 
two  massive  quadrangular  piles  at 
the  sides,  while  between  them  is  a 
belvidere,  Laving  in  the  centre  a 
cupola  containing  a  lantern,  which 
used  to  be  lighted  occasionally, 
to  guide  homewards  shooting  or 
coursing  parties  on  the  down.  On 
the  oak  staircase  are  some  of  the 
stags'  horns  brought  by  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  from  Ger- 
many, and  there  are  portraits  of 
her.  of  her  devoted  William,  first 
Earl,  of  Prince  Eupert,  Prince 
Maurice,  her  son,  and  of  the  four 
princesses,  by  Himtliorst, 

Lying  on  the  turf  in  front  of  Ash- 
down  House  are  many  8arsen  Stones 
(see  Kingston  Lisle),  locally  known 
as  the  Grey  Wethers.  They  are  the 
remains  of  a  tertiary  stratum  of  Bag- 
shot  Sand,  indurated,  with  which 
the  chalk  was  once  overlaid.  Aubrey 
says  that  in  his  time  Alfred's  Castle 
(see  a7ite)  was  "almost  quite  de- 
faced by  digging  for  Sarsen  Stones 
to  build  my  Lord  Craven's  house." 

Beturn  to  the  sign-post  and  take 
the  Ilsley  turning. 

f  m.  on  the  1.  is  a  circular  clump 
of  beeches  50  yards  from  the  road, 
covering  what  remains  of  a  "de- 
graded "  barrow.  In  the  middle  of 
it  is  the  broken-down  sepulchral 
chamber  called  Wayland  Smith's 
Cave.  One  covering-stone  remains 
i?b  situ.  The  inside  height  of  the 
cromlech  is  3  ft.,  and  the.  highest 
stone  now  rises  4  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Group  and  chamber  com- 
prise 32  stones.  The  local  tradition 
that  an  invisible  smith  called  Way- 
land  had  his  abode  on  this  spot, 
who  would  shoe  a  traveller's  horse 
if  left  here  for  a  short  time,  with 
a  piece  of  money  for  payment,  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
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scenes  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  novel  of 
"  Kenilvvorth."  It  is  believed  that 
Wayland  Smith's  fee  was  sixpence, 
and  that,  unlike  other  worknaen,  he 
was  offended  if  more  was  offered. 

2\  m.  On  the  1.  of  the  track  is 
TJffington  Castle,  an  oval  earthwork 
700  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  500  ft. 
from  N.  to  S.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  bold  inner  vallum,  with  traces  of 
another  on  the  outside,  and  the  high- 
est point  (893  ft.  above  sea  level)  is 
marked  by  a  flat  stone  let  into  the 
turf,  inscribed  "  Station  of  1799.'' 

The  camp  commands  a  gigantic 
panorama,  and  just  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  Wliite  Horse 
from  which  the  Vale  takes  its  name. 

Drayton,  in  the  Poly olh ion,  says 
that,  but  for  the  Vale  of  Evesham, — 

"  This  White-horse  all  the  vales  of  Biitaine 
would  o'erbeare, 
And  absolutely  sit  in   th'  Imperiall 
chaire  ; 

And  boasts  as  goodly  heards  and  numer- 
ous flocks  to  feed. 

To  have  as  soft  a  gleabe,  as  good  increase 
of  seed  ; 

As  pure  and  fresh  an  ayre  upon  her  face 
to  blowe 

As  Evesham  for  her  life  :  and  from  her 

steed  doth  showe 
Her  lustie  rising  downes." 

The  Horse  is  cut  on  the  N.W.  face 
of  the  hill,  and,  being  374  ft.  in 
length,  and  stretching  over  an  acre 
of  ground,  is  visible  from  a  distance 
of  20  m.  when  the  afternoon  sun  is 
shining  upon  it.  It  is  formed  by 
trenches  2  or  3  ft.  deep,  and  about 
10  ft.  broad ;  the  head,  neck,  body, 
and  tail  are  represented  by  one  con- 
tinuous line,  varying  very  little  in 
width,  and  the  legs  are  each  formed 
by  a  single  line.  The  figure  of  the 
Horse  is  exceedingly  rude,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 

disjointed  horse  "  of  the  British 
coinage  c.  50  B.C.,  which  was  a 
degradation  of  the  Mga  on  Philip's 
stater.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  this  horse  was  cut  as  a 
memorial  of  Alfred's  victory  at 
Ashdown  (871),  but  it  is  almost 
certainly  lOCO  years  earlier. 


The  hill  slopes  down  abruptly,, 
first  into  a  hollow  like  a  broken 
crater,  and  afterwards  into  a  beau- 
tiful curving  valley.  This  valley 
is  cultivated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill^ 
but  farther  down  is  filled  with  trees, 
among  which  nestles  the  little 
village  of  Woolstone  (q.v.).  The  W. 
bank  of  this  hollow  is  called  "  The 
Manger,"  and  a  number  of  vertical 
gullies  on  it,  supposed  to  represent 
the  bars  of  the  manger,  are  also 
known  as  the  "  Giant's  Stairs." 

A  steep  detached  chalk  "  knob  '^ 
on  the  other  side  is  known  as  the 
Dragon's  Hill,"  where,  according  to- 
local  folk-lore,  St.  George  killed  the 
dragon,  "  whose  blood  made  a  pool 
on  the  top,  and  ran  down  the  steps 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  grass- 
has  never  grown  since."  The  story 
is  told  by  Job  Cork,  the  Uffington. 
shepherd-poet : 

*'  Ah,  zur,  I  can  remember  well 
The  stories  the  old  volk  do  tell — 
Upon  this  hill  which  here  is  zeen, 
Many  a  battle  there  have  been. 

*'  If  it  is  true  as  1  heerd  zay, 

King  Gaarge  did  here  the  dragon  zlay,. 
And  down  below  on  yonder  hill, 
They  buried  he,  as  I've  heerd  tell." 

Faringdon  Clump  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance  (N.)  with  Badbury 
Camp  a  little  to  the  left  of  it,  and 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  white 
road  leads  straight  to  Uffington, 
where  the  great  church,  with  its 
centre  tower,  stands  clearly  out. 

6  m.  Here  cross-roads  diverge 
to  Sparsholt,  Child  rev,  Challow,  and 
Lambourn,  and  just  beyond  the 
sign-post,  about  200  yds,  to  the  1., 
is  the  Punch  Bowl,  another  rounded 
crater-like  hollow.  It  justifies  dts 
name  when  seen  from  a  point  a 
mile  farther  along  the  Ridge  way. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  little 
village  of  Letcombe  Basset. 

8  m.  Proceeding  along  the 
Ridgeway,  Letcombe  Castle,  or  Sag- 
bury,  is  reached  on  the  1.  This  is 
a  hill  camp,  lying  2 J  m.  S.W.  of 
Wantage,  and  some  800  ft.  above 
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the  sea.  It  is  about  26  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  a  single  ditch,  with 
some  traces  of  another.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  Letcornbe  Kegis, 
and  a  little  farther  oif  can  be  seen 
red-brick  Wantage,  with  its  bold 
church  tower. 

9  m.  Here  the  road  from  Wan- 
tage to  Newbury  and  Hungerford 
crosses  the  track,  and  if  the  tra- 
veller desires  to  follow  the  Ridge- 
way,  he  must  here  turn  down  the 
road  to  Wantage  till  he  finds  the 
green  track  again  on  his  right  hand 
a  little  lower  down.  The  track  is 
very  bad  for  bicycles  for  |-  m.,  and 
then  becomes  indistinct.  After 
passing  a  water  reservoir  for  supply- 
ing neighbouring  farms,  however, 
it  resumes  its  normal  character, 
with  the  grass  mound  on  either  side. 

12  m.  A  mile  beyond  the  reser- 
voir, a  thickly  planted  hedge  of 
beech  and  fir  half  conceals  a  tumulus 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Scutcha- 
more Knob.  The  name  (which 
has  variants,  such  as  Cuckamsley, 
Skoochamfly,  etc.),  is  a  corruption 
of  Cwichelm's  lileaw,  or  hill,  and 
tradition  says  the  barrow  is  the 
burial-place  of  Cwichelm.  He  ruled 
conjointly  with  Cynegils  over  the 
West  Saxons,  and  was  killed  in  626, 
fighting  against  Edwin  of  North - 
umbria,  who  came  hither  to  avenge 
an  attempt  to  murder  him.  The 
tumulus  is  about  21  ft.  high  and  140 
yds.  in  circumference,  but  w^as  half 
dog  down  some  years  ago. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  describing 
the  battle  of  ^scesdun,  narrates 
how  the  Danes  "  turned  along 
JEscesd  unto  Cwichelmshleaw,  and 
there  awaited  better  cheer," — an 
account  versified  by  Eobert  of 
Gloucester, — 

"  Much  sorrow  they  deede  in  Berkscbire 
about  Assbedoune, 
And  about  Quicholuies  destroyed  many 
a  towne." 


Cwichelm's  hleaw  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  common  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  people  of  Wessex ; 
and,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  sea, 
it  was,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  11.,, 
considered  safe  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Danes.  But  we  read  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the^ 
year  1006,  that  this  was  mistaken 
confidence.  "They  [the  Danes] 
went  to  Wallingford,  and  burned  it 
all  down  ;  and  were  then  one  night- 
at  Cholsey,  and  then  went  along 
Ashdown  to  Cwichelm's  hleaw,  and 
there  tarried  out  of  threatening 
vaunt,  because  it  had  often  been 
said,  if  they  came  to  Cwichelm's 
hleaw,  they  would  never  go  to  the 
sea.  They  then  went  home  by 
another  way." 

These  hills  were  formerly  the 
scene  of  a  celebrated  fair,  which 
was  abolished  by  James  I.,  1620^, 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  market  at  East  Ilsley.  From 
one  point  the  straight  green  road  of 
Golden  Mile  leads  down  towards- 
East  Hendred. 

The  Eidgeway  leads  on  over- 
grand  open  grass  downs,  with 
training-gallops  marked  out  with 
white  posts  and  chains,  until, 
about  3  m.  farther,  the  main  road 
from  Oxford  to  Newbury  crosses 
the  track.  This  is  a  convenient 
point  to  terminate  the  excursion, 
as  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
the  down  has  now  been  traversed,, 
and  the  traveller  can  descend  to 
Newbury  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  to  Wallingford,  Abingdon,, 
or  Oxford,  as  he  pleases. 

The  adventurous  may  continue  to 
follow  the  Eidgeway  till  Lnwhury 
Camp  and  the  Fair  Mile  are 
reached  {q.v.).  From  the  end  of 
the  Fair  Mile  tracks  descend  to- 
Cholsey  and  Streatley.  This  adds 
about  8  m.  of  rough  riding  to  the 
route. 
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ROUTE  10. 


NEWBURY   TO  OXFORD 

(By  Ilsley  and  Abingdon.) 
26  miles. 


€hieveley,  Peasemore,  Beedon,  Catmore, 
Thellsleys,  Chilton,  Steventon,  Milton, 
Drayton,  Abingdon,  Sunningwell, 
Bayworth,  Bagley  Wood,  The  Hink- 
seys,  Badley. 

From  Newbury  to  Ilsley  the  road 
rises  steadily,  and  is  apt  to  work 
loose  in  dry  w^eather  :  after  Ilsley 
the  road  lies  practically  through  a 
plain,  and  the  surface  is  excellent. 

Leaving  Newbury  (Rte.  7)  the 
road  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
(on  the  1.),  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  Donnington  Castle  (Rte.  7). 
H.,  1  m.  is  Shaw  House  (Rte.  7). 

4  m.  Chieveley  lies  a  little 
off  the  high-road  on  the  left. 
On  North  Heath  Common,  just 
outside  the  village,  Cromwell  and 
Waller  encamped  the  night  before 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  as 
they  were  making  a  flank  march  to 
Speen  flill.  Cromwell  himself  is 
said  to  have  slept  at  the  Old  Blue 
Boar  Inriy  an  ancient  roadside 
hostelry  which  still  flourishes. 

The  large  Church  has  a  simple 
but  pleasing  E.E.  chancel,  the  E. 
triplet  of  which  is  good,  but  has 
been  tampered  with  inside.  Nave 
and  N.  aisle  are  modern.  In  the 
ohancel  notice  the  wood  frame 
said  to  have  supported  the  Lenten 
Veil.  This  veil  was  hung  before 
the  high  altar  from  the  first  day  of 
Lent  till  Good  Friday,  and  was 
^sometimes  suspended  by  a  cord,  as 
at  Blewbury  {q.v.),  and  sometimes 
on  a  beam  or  wooden  frame,  as  at 
Durham  Cathedral,  where  it  carried 
candles  and  figures.   The  W.  tower 


massive  E.E.  with  Perp.  upper 
story,  should  be  climbed  for  a  fine 
view  of  the  Downs.  There  is  a 
shield  left  of  a  mutilated  brass. 

In  the  village  are  several  tumble- 
down half- timber  houses.  The  best 
has  plain  barge  boards  and  pro- 
jecting porch,  but  is  now  (1899) 
ruinous. 

On  the  road,  6  m.  from  Newbury, 
is  a  small  Inn  called  Langley  Hall, 
and  opposite  are  the  gates  and 
picturesque  overgrown  drive  of 
Langley  Hall :  pulled  down  c.  1850. 
The  lodge-gates  came  from  the 
Hodcott  Hall,  near  W.  Ilsley, 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  and  pulled 
down  c,  1820. 

Lying  some  distance  off  the  road 
on  the  1.  are  the  villages  of  Leck- 
hampstead  and  Peasemore,  with 
modern  churches.  In  Peasemore 
Church  is  a  stone  to  William 
Coward,  d,  1739,  "  who  with  an 
income  of  £110  at  most,  was 
eminently  hospitable  and  charit- 
able, gave  the  Communion  Flagon 
and  Paten,  the  Tower,  and  great 
Bell,"  and  left  £40  for  the  poor. 
"  Such  were  the  good  Effects  of 
Virtue  and  Oeconomy.  Read 
Grandeur  and  blush."  There  is 
a  hvass  plate  to  Thomas  Stampe, 
1636,  and  another  with  a  coat-of- 
arms. 

6^  m.    f  mile  1.  of  road 

Beedon  has   a  Trans.  Church 
(87  X  22  ft.)  well  restored.  There 
is   a  good  E.  triplet  of  lancets 
^divided  by  graceful  banded  shafts, 
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and  having  well-cut  Trans,  mould- 
ings in  the  heads.  The  font  is  good 
plain  E.E.  On  the  S.  of  chancel 
is  apparently  a  Perp.  low-side  ivbi- 
dow.  Close  to  the  church  is  an 
18th-cent.  farmhouse  with  great 
barns. 

Some  considerable  distance  to 
the  left 

Catmore  lies  in  a  very  remote 
position.  The  village  proper  con- 
sists of  one  farmhouse  and  a 
cottage,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
residing  at  a  hamlet  called  Lilley. 
The  little  church  and  the  pic- 
turesque farmhouse,  shut  in  with 
barns  and  surrounded  with  fine 
trees,  form  a  very  pretty  group. 
On  the  outside  of  the  farmhouse 
is  a  curious  smoke-jack,  now  dis- 
used. The  Church  (5Gi  x  14^^  ft.) 
is  plain  Norm,  without  aisles. 
Chancel-arcb,  N.  door  (blocked), 
and  S.  door  very  plain  with  billet, 
and  a  single  bird's-beak  in  the 
middle,  are  excellent,  but  the 
windows  have  been  "restored"  in 
the  forties.  Notice  the  good 
Jacobean  roof,  plaster  and  wood 
with  good  mouldings,  and  bracket 
pendants.  It  bears  a  date  1607 
and  initials  W.  E.,  and  J.  E.,  for  the 
Eystons  of  East  Hendred,  who  still 
own  the  manor.  At  Catmore  is  a 
very  deep  well. 

After  passing  through  open 
country,  with  fine  views,  the  road 
reaches  at 

9  m.  Great  or  East  Ilsley,  a 

picturesque  village,  with  red  roofs 
and  bowering  trees,  lying  in  a 
steep  hollow  of  the  hills.  The 
name  was  formerly  written  Hildes- 
ley  or  Huldesley  ;  and  some,  deriv- 
ing it  from  Hilde  Iceg  (the  battle 
field),  have  made  it  a  site  of  the 
battle  of  Ashdown.  Near  it  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  the  old 
Saxon  town  of  Nachededorne,  the 
site  of  which  may  be  perpetuated 


in  a  hill  close  by  called  Thorn - 
down.  "  Round  a  single  thorn. tree 
of  stunted  growth,"  says  Asser, 
"  the  conflict  was  fiercest  at  Ash- 
down  "  (see  Ete.  9). 

The  Hildesleys  were  long  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  have  their  monu- 
ments in  the  church.  John  Hilsey, 
who  succeeded  Bishop  Fisher  of 
liochester  (1535-8),  was  one  of  this 
family.  Richard  Wightwick  {d. 
1630),  benefactor  and  co-founder 
with  Tesdale,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  was  rector  of  East  Ilsley, 
and  gave  the  great  bell  (19  cwt.) 
in  Ilsley  tower.  Mr.  Barnes,  his 
successor,  was  sequestered  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  "a  merciless 
zealot,  one  Edward  Allen,  coming 
out  of  the  Lamh  Inn,  threatened 
to  do  the  parson's  business,  and 
immediately  with  a  kick  broke  his 
leg."  Barnes  was  restored  with  the 
King,  1660. 

The  down  turf  at  Ilsley  is  said 
to  be  particularly  springy,  and  the 
neighbourhood  has  always  been 
famous  for  horse  training.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ("Butcher 
Cumberland  "),  George II. 'sbrother, 
had  a  great  mansion  at  Cat's-, 
Kate's-,  or  Keat's-Gore,  close  by 
East  Ilsley,  to  which  training- 
stables  were  attached.  Here 
Eclipse  was  born,  April  1,  1764. 
The  Duke  died  1765,  and  the  stud, 
including  Eclipse,  Herod,  Marske, 
Milksop,  and  Childers,  went  to  the 
hammer. 

Ilsley  is  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  sheep  market,  which  existed 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  ILL, 
and  is  the  largest  in  this  part  of 
England.  It  is  held  on  every 
alternate  Wednesday,  from  a  fort- 
night before  Easter  to  the  first  week 
of  July,  and  there  are  besides  con- 
stant fairs.  The  most  important  is 
on  August  26,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
it  as  many  as  80,000  sheep  have 
been  penned  and  55,000  sold.  The 
noise  and  bustle  on  such  occasions 
surpass  belief. 
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A  local  jingle  says  : — 

"'Ilsley,    remote   amidst   the  Berkshire 
downs, 

Claims  these  distinctions  o'er  her  sister 
towns  : 

Far-famed  for  sheep  and  wool,  though 

not  for  spinners, 
For  sportsmen,  doctors,  publicans,  and 

sinners." 

As  far  as  publicans  go  it  is  a  true 
bill  :  there  are  eight  inns,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  Lamh  and  Swan. 

The  Churchy  in  a  masterful  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  village,  has 
a  plain  E.E.  chancel,  E.E. 
.aisle  with  Trans,  arcade,  good  open 
roof,  and  E.E.  piscina.  There  is  a 
Jacobean  pulpit  ;  the  N.  aisle  is 
modern.  A  hrass  inscription  com- 
memorates the  wife  of  William 
Hildeslea,  1606. 

1|  m.  N.W.  is  West  Ilsley,  a 

pretty  village  sequestered  in  a 
valley  of  the  downs.  The  Church, 
"  rebuilt  and  beautified  in  1878, 
has  no  interest  whatever.  This 
village  has  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  from  two  versatile  men 
who  were  once  its  rectors.  The 
learned  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalatro,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Protestantism  and  fled 
lo  England,  was  presented  to  this 
living  by  James  I.,  in  1616.  He 
wrote  "  De  liepublica  Ecclesiastica," 
and  preached  constantly  against  the 
Papal  power ;  but  having  been 
made  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  being 
angry  at  obtaining  no  higher  pre- 
ferment, he  re-entered  the  Komish 
Church,  on  promise  of  pardon  from 
Gregory  XV.  He  returned  to  Eome, 
hoping  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  but 
was,  instead,  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  died  there, 
probably  by  poison,  in  1624  or  1625. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Goodman, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
visited  here  by  Charles  I.  (in  the 
old  rectory-house,  now  destroyed), 
on  his  way  to  Donnington  Castle  in 
1644.  He  had  been  driven  from  his 


see,  but  was  for  some  years  allow^ed 
to  hold  this  living.  Refusing,  at 
length,  to  sign  certain  canons  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  he  was, 
says  Walker,  "  spoiled,  plundered, 
and  utterly  undone  "  ;  and  he  died, 
Jan.  1656,  in  the  Komish  faith. 
Fuller  says  that  "  he  was  the  single 
bishop  of  200  who  had  lived  since 
the  Reformation,  whom  the  vile 
and  detestable  practice  of  those 
who  engross  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Protestants  had  scandal- 
ised into  Popery."  He  always  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  loyalt}^ 
but,  with  the  inconsistency  that 
marked  his  character,  he  dedicated 
his  "  Discourse  on  the  Trinity  "  to 
Cromwell.  He  was  a  notorious 
pluralist ;  and  on  his  death-bed 
was  confessed  by  the  famous  Jesuit 
Father,  A.  St.  Clara.  In  the  register 
is  an  entry  by  Goodman :  "  Least 
in  future  time  there  might  be  strife 
and  contention  amongst  neighbours, 
I  do  hereby  certifie  that  I  never 
heard  that  any  Parishioner  did 
clayme  a  propretie  in  the  seates 
within  our  churche." 

After  Ilsley  the  road  crosses  the 
Ridgeway,  and  descends  into  the 
Vale  of  the  White  Horse. 

12  m.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the 
down  on  the  rt.  is  the  village 
of  Chilton,  with  a  Trans.  Norm. 
amreh  (73  x  30|  ft.),  with  Perp. 
insertions.  Notice  the  rough  Dec- 
Perp.  E.  window  ;  the  rich  Trans. 
Norm,  pillar  of  S.  arcade ;  the 
Trans.  Norm,  font  and  Dec.  image- 
niche  on  N.  wall.  The  S.  porch 
and  W.  tower  are  modern. 

Here  lived  the  family  of  Latton, 
of  which  brasses  exist  at  Blewbury. 
Their  mansion  is  now  represented 
by  the  pleasant  house  and  training 
stables  cf  Mr.  Thos.  Stevens,  oppo- 
site the  E.  end  of  the  church. 

About  2  m.  beyond  Chilton  the 
route  is  crossed  by  a  main  road 
leading  E.  to  Wallingford  and 
Reading,  and  W.  to  Wantage  and 
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Paringdon.  Harwell  is  1  m.  to  the 
rt.  and  East  Hendred  1 J  m.  to  the  1. 
of  the  crossing  (see  Rte.  8). 

15|  m.  Steventon  (stat.)  is  a 
strag-gling  village,  with  a  raised 
stone  causeway,  or  "  flood-path " 
running  the  whole  length  of 
it.  It  is  planted  with  trees  on 
both  sides,  and  '-two  sisters,  by 
ancient  report "  (as  may  be  seen 
on  a  board  in  the  church),  left 
land  to  maintain  it.  The  long 
*'  row  "  of  the -village  contains  many 
interesting  old  houses.  One  (dated 
1657)  has  a  pargetted  front  with 
barge  boards,  and  a  panelled  and 
curiously  painted  room  inside. 
Another  16th-cent.  half  -  timber 
house  has  a  great  chimney,  and  a 
pargetting  date  of  1740. 

The  Church  is  interesting.  The 
windows  are  mostly  Dec,  but  the 
E.  window  is  late  Perp.,  badly 
restored.  On  N.  of  chancel  is  a 
bold  three-light  Dec.  window.  There 
are  excellent  piscinae  and  muti- 
lated sedilia,  an  Elizab.  pulpit,  a 
1633  poor-box,  and  some  good  seat- 
ends.  Notice  the  good  coved  roof 
in  oak,  with  medallion  bosses ; 
also  the  Dec.  arches  carrying  tower 
on  S.  They  have  ball-flower,  and 
rare  oak-leaf  and  festooned  rose 
mouldings  in  capitals.  There  is  a 
mutilated  bj'ass  with  two  figures, 
c.  1450,  and  an  elaborate  brass  to 
Thos.  Wiseman,  1584.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  cross  restored,  and 
a  fine  yew. 

At  Steventon  was  a  Dominican 
Priory,  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee, 
in  Normandy,  it  was  suppressed 
with  the  other  alien  Houses. 

Milton,  1  m.  E.,  and  reached 
by  a  pleasant  bridle-path  along 
the  Mill  Brook,  has  a  rebuilt 
Church.  W.  of  the  church  is 
Milton  House,  of  which  the  main 
block  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones. 
In  the  house  is  a  R.  C.  chapel,  with 
some  dark  painted  glass  (16th  cent.) 


removed  from  the  chancel  of 
Steventon  church,  at  a  restoration 
50  years  since. 

2  m.  N.E.  is  Sutton  Courtney 
(see  Kte.  6). 

17  m.  Drayton  has  an  interest- 
ing Chtirch  (101ix45|  ft.).  The 
chancel  and  S.  transeptal  chapel 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  Perp. 
N.  aisle  has  been  extended  E. ; 
but  the  work  is  good.  There  is 
a  Perp.  tower  with  bold  gablfed 
stair-turret  (cf.  St.  Nicholas,  Abing- 
don). Notice  E.E.  piscina  on  the  S. 
wall,  a  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  some 
good  Perp.  seat-ends.  In  the  S. 
chapel  is  a  good  aumbry,  with  wood 
door  and  original  Dec.  ironwork  ;  a 
fine  E.E. double  piscina,  and  parts  of 
an  elaborate  Perp.  alabaster  rere- 
dos.  These  carvings  were  found 
buried,  at  the  digging  of  a  vault, 
1814.  There  are  six  panels  of  great 
merit,  richly  gilt  and  coloured, 
representing  the  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Betrayal,  Scourging, 
Burial,  and  the  Assumption.  The 
Crucifixion  and  half  the  Annuncia- 
tion are  missing. 

On  the  back  of  the  last  pew  on  the 
N.  side  is  an  inscription  recording 
its  being  given,  in  1632,  by  John 
Tirrall,  to  whom  there  is  a  brass, 
1632.  The  peal  of  8  bells  is  a 
favourite  of  ringers,  and  some 
astonishing  campanological  exploits 
are  recorded  on  boards  under  the 
tower.  There  is  a  restored  church- 
yard cross. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  village  is 
an  old  house  of  the  Eystons  of 
Hendred,  but  it  has  been  gutted, 
and  a  domestic  chapel  which  it 
once  possessed  is  done  away. 

19J  m.  ^  ABINGDON,  a  plea- 
sant, growing  town  on  a  branch 
of  the  G.W.Pt.  from  Didcot  to 
Oxford.  It  lies  in  a  rich  plain 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
with  the  Thames,  and  sprang  up 
originally  round  the  great  Abbey 
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founded  here  in  the  7th  cent. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
merely  a  dependency,  not  always 
an  obedient  one,  of  the  Abbey  ;  but 
it  became  of  some  importance  after 
the  14:th  cent.,  when  the  cloth 
trade  took  root  here,  as  in  other 
Berkshire  towns.  Leland,  writing 
about  1540,  says  "the  town  stondith 
by  clothing,"  but  this  industry  has 
long  ago  forsaken  it,  and  it  is 
now  mainly  an  agricultural  centre. 
Abingdon  returned  a  member  to 
Parliament  from  1337  to  1885. 

Legendary  history  places  here  a 
town  called  8eoveoliesham  or  Seu- 
sliam,  which  was  a  wealthy  cit}^ 
a  royal  residence,  and  a  religious 
centre  in  early  British  times.  It 
was  not,  however,  occupied  by  the 
Saxon  kings  until  the  Mercian 
Offa,  paying  an  accidental  visit  to 
the  place,  became  enamoured  of  the 
isle  of  Andersey,  situated  in  the 
river  opposite  the  Abbey.  This 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  rich 
lay  monks,  but  the  king  persuaded 
them  to  give  it  him  in  exchange 
for  the  manor  of  Goosey  (Ete.  13). 
He  built  a  palace  at  Andersey,  and 
here  he  and  his  son  Egfrid  resided. 
Cynulf,  the  next  king,  gave  up 
the  palace  to  his  huntsmen  and 
falconers,  who  made  themselves 
so  disagreeable  to  the  monks  that 
Abbot  Kethunus  persuaded  Cynulf 
to  restore  them  Andersey  in  ex- 
change for  the  manor  of  Sutton 
Courtney  (Rte.  6),  and  £120  in 
silver. 

The  story  told  in  the  '-Abingdon 
Chronicle "  (Master  of  the  Rolls' 
Collection)  is  that  the  site  originally 
chosen  for  the  monastery  was  a 
hill  called  Aben-dun,  at  Baywortb 
(q.v.),  and  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  certain  holy  Aben.  He 
'*  stole  away  from  the  massacre  at 
Stonehenge,  and  lived  here  in  re- 
tirement, where  the  inhabitants, 
flocking  to  him  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  built  him  a  dwelling-place 
and  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Holy 


Virgin.     But   he,  disliking  their 
resort,  stole  away  to  Ireland."  It 
is,  however,  much  more  probable 
that  the  name  had  its  origin  in 
the  direct  connection  of  the  Abbey 
with   the   place.     The  Abbey  is- 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  in 
675  by  Cyssa,  viceroy  of  Centwin^ 
king  of  Wessex,  and  was  to  con- 
tain  twelve  Benedictine  monks  ; 
Cadwall,  his  successor,  gave  also 
the  town  of  Seovechesham,  com- 
manding that  it  should  henceforth, 
be   called  Abingdon.     The  town 
and    monastery    suffered  many 
vicissitudes,  and  were  ravaged  by 
the  Danes  in  Alfred's  reign ;  but 
the  Abbey  was  refounded  and  re- 
endowed  by  Edred,  who  induced 
St.  Ethelwold,   then  a  monk  at 
Glastonbury,  to  become  its  abbot. 
The  site  was  then  changed  from 
Bayworth  to  Abingdon ;  the  new 
building    was    consecrated  with 
great  pomp  by  St.  Dunstan,  and 
each  saint  presented  it  with  two- 
bells   of  his    own  workmanship. 
"  This  was  the  second  Benedictine 
house  established  in  England.  No- 
exertion  of  its  new  superior  was 
wanting  to  render  it  the  parent 
of  many  others.    Aware  that  Con- 
tinental monasteries   excelled  in 
reading  and  singing,  he  procured 
masters  from  Corby  to  instruct  his 
own  society.    He  seems  to  have 
doubted  whether,  even  under  Dun- 
stan, there  had  been  opportunities 
for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
monastic  discipline ;   he  sent  ac- 
cordingly Osgar,  one  of  his  monks, 
to  Fleury  for  further  instruction."" 
At  the  time   of   the  Domesday 
survey,  the  Abbey  possessed  no  less 
than  thirty  manors  in  Berkshire, 
besides  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Gloucester, 
Dugdale  gives  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  126  charters  received  from  Saxon 
kings.    William  I.  favoured  the 
monks  of  Abingdon,  and  on  a  visit 
to  them  in  1080  he  left  with  them 
his  son  Henry,  who  thus  gained 
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his  appellation  of  Beauclerk.  The 
Chronicle,"  however,  tells  much  of 
discord  and  disorder  within,  just 
such  as  would  be  bred  by  prosperity, 
and  were  likely  to  invite  sooner  or 
later  royal  interference.  After  the 
close  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  we  find  a 
second  dark  period  in  the  Abbey 
story.  We  hear  of  fights  with  the 
town,  generally  caused  by  "  the 
unreasonable  dealings  of  the  abbot 
and  convent"  in  the  matter  of  a 
market.  In  1327,  the  town,  aided 
by  the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  "  accom- 
panied, 'tis  said,  with  some  scholars 
of  a  desperate  condition,  and  glad 
of  any  diversion  rather  than  to 
stud}^"  attacked  the  Abbey,  burnt 
part  of  it,  drove  out  the  monks,  and 
destroyed  their  muniments.  Twelve 
of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards 
hanged.  The  Abbey,  however, 
continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and 
i^uence  down  to  the  very  period 
OT  its  dissolution.  Its  abbots  had  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  their  power 
and  pride  were  such  as  to  draw  from 
the  author  of  "Piers  Plowman," 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  a 
direct  prophecy  of  their  downfall : 

"  Ac  [eke]  ther  shal  come  a  kyng, 
And  confesse  yow  leligiouses. 
And  bete  you  as  the  Bible  telletli 
For  brekynge  of  your  rule  ; 

And  thanne  shall  the  abbot  of  Abyngdone, 
And  al  his  issue  for  evere, 
Hav  a  knok  of  a  kyng, 
And  incurable  the  wounde." 

Vision,  vv.  6239-63. 

The  Abbey  was  dissolved  Feb.  9, 
1538,  when  its  yearly  revenues 
amounted  to  £1,876  10s.  ^d.  (per- 
haps about  £35,000  present  value). 
Thomas  Eowland  or  Pentecost,  the 
last  abbot,  was  among  the  earliest 
to  acknowledge  the  King's  Supre- 
macy in  1534,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  ready  surrender  with  the 
manor  of  Cumnor  (Rte.  14). 

Leland  speaks  warmly  of  the 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  but  little 
indeed  is  now  left  of  them,  all 


traces  of  the  great  Abbey  Church 
(434  ft.  long)  having  disappeared. 
The  Ahhey  Gateway,  adjoining  St. 
Nicholas'  Church  on  the  S.,  is  a 
fine  Perp.  building  with  a  vaulted 
archway,  over  which  is  a  modernised 
room  known  as  the  Fish-house,  and 
used  for  masonic  purposes.  The 
remains  of  the  Abbey  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  and 
exploration  has  of  late  brought  to 
light  much  of  interest.  For  over 
200  years,  from  1690  onwards,  the 
buildings  were  used  as  malthouses 
and  for  kindred  purposes.  (Admis- 
sion can  be  obtained  at  No.  2,  The 
Abbey,  a  house  immediately  under 
the  Abbey  gate).  The  buildings 
as  shown  consist  of  (1)  a  two-storied 
house  called  the  Prior's  House, 
with  fine  buttresses  of  E.E.  work, 
c.  1250.  The  ground  floor  is  vaulted 
to  a  centre  pillar  in  four  bays  with 
plain  chamfered  ribs,  and  has  a 
small  fireplace.  It  is  called  the 
kitchen,  and  was  lighted  by  an 
E.E,  window  N.,  and  a  late  Perp. 
window  S.  The  upper  story  now 
consists  of  two  rooms,  of  which  the 
eastern  was  formerly  subdivided. 
The  W.  room  has  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  fireplace;  the  foliage 
on  the  capitals  of  the  bracket 
shafts  which  carried  the  hood  is 
very  finely  undercut.  Outside  is 
a  remarkable  chimney  with  three 
lancet  openings,  a  well-known 
river-mark.  Adjoining  the  so-called 
Prior's  House  (such  names  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary)  is  (2) 
the  Guest  House,  a  long  building 
of  two  stories  now  102  x  21  ft., 
but  once  apparently  a  bay  (10  ft.) 
longer.  The  bottom  story  had  a 
gallery  open  on  the  N.,  like  the 
present  upper  gallery,  but  the  wall 
was  built  up  for  strength  when 
the  building  became  a  warehouse. 
The  bottom  story  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  eleven  dormitories 
opening  into  the  gallery,  and  the 
mortise-holes  of  the  partition  wood- 
work can  be  seen  in  the  cross- 
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beams.  At  the  E.  end  two  cottages 
have  been  built  in  modern  times, 
and  the  last  dormitory  bay  pulled 
down.  The  windows,  like  those  of 
the  prior's  house,  look  on  the  S. 
into  the  Abbey  mill-stream.  The 
upper  floor  was  divided  into  two 
large  rooms  and  five  dormitories. 
The  date  of  the  building,  with  its 
fine  plain  upper  roof,  is  c.  1400. 
On  the  N.  are  seen  some  broken 
windows  built  into  the  garden  wall 
of  a  private  house,  and  on  the  E. 
are  traces  of  a  small  apsidal  building 
which  may  have  been  the  prior's 
chapel. 

Adjoining  the  gatehouse  is  the 
police-court,  said  to  have  been  a 
chapel  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (the  Corporation  trans- 
ferred the  site  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital to  the  Vineyard,  where  the 
present  buildings  were  erected  in 
1801).  Above  in  the  Little  Cou7icU 
Cliamher  are  standard  measures  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  print  (1727) 
of  the  Town  Hall,  then  called 
Ashhurst  House.  In  the  Great 
Council  Ckamler  is  a  pseudo- Van- 
dyke of  St.  Sebastian,  portraits  of 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte 
by  Gaiiishorough,  and  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  in  Tilly's  School.  The 
Corporation  plate  is  fine,  and  can  be 
seen  by  permission  of  the  Mayor. 

S.  of  the  council  chambers  is  the 
courtyard  of  the  old  Grammar 
School,  with  the  schoolroom  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  Ingredere  ut 
proficias,"  and  a  tablet  recording 
its  foundation  by  John  Roysse,  in 
1563.  The  schoolroom  is  Jacobean, 
panelled,  and  is  now  used  by  volun- 
teers. The  school  was  rebuilt 
(1859)  in  the  Park.  One  of  the 
earliest  pupils  of  the  Grammar 
School  was  Thomas  Tesdale,  the 
founder  of  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Other  eminent  natives  of  the  place 
have  been :  St.  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  1234-40 ;  his 
brother,  Robert  Rich  ;  and  his 
two  sainted  sisters,  Margaret  and 


Alice,  successively  prioresses  of 
Catesby  (North  Hants).  But 
Abingdon's  greatest  worthy  is  per- 
haps Sir  John  Mason,  whose  father 
was  a  cowherd  and  his  mother  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  Abbey  monks. 
The  monk  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  so  pleased  Henry  VIII. 
by  a  graceful  compliment  paid  him 
on  his  visit  there  in  1523,  that  the 
king  took  him  to  court  and  sent 
him  to  Paris  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. In  four  succeeding  reions 
he  rose  to  be  Privy  Councillor, 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Opposite  Roysse's  foundation  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  (117^  x 
28  ft.),  much  altered  and  restored, 
but  still  pleasing.  Originally  Norm, 
it  is  now  mainly  Perp.  The  tower, 
supported  on  stone  interior  legs, 
has  a  prominent  high-shouldered 
staircase  turret.  In  the  porch  is 
a  stone  lantern-holder,  and  in  the 
chancel  a  Crucifixion  (probably  part 
of  a  Perp.  reredos),  built  into  the 
wall.  There  is  a  good  painted 
desk-kneeler  to  John  Blacknall  and 
his  wife,  who  both  died  Aug.  21, 
1625,  and  on  the  altar-stone  of  his 
tomb  his  charity  is  still  distributed. 
Here  is  also  a  small  brass  to  one  of 
the  Bostocks. 

Next  to  its  Abbey,  Abingdon 
owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
its  Bridges.  Burford  (or  Borough - 
ford)  Bridge,  close  to  the  town, 
was  commenced  in  1416,  with  stone 
given  by  Sir  Peter  Besils,  of  Bessels- 
leigh.  The  men's  wages,  amount- 
ing to  1000  marks,  were  defrayed 
by  Geoffrey  Barbour,  another 
Abingdon  worthy  ;  and  he  also  had 
the  fine  causeway  constructed  con- 
necting Burford  Bridge  with  Cul- 
hamford  Bridge,  about  half  a  mile 
E.  In  a  curious  picture  preserved 
in  Christ's  Hospital  (post),  and 
given  by  Francis  Little  (1607), 
Barbour  is  represented  giving  John 
Stonehouse  money  for  the  building 
of  the  bridge,  the  construction  of 
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which  is  going  on  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  hospital  is  also  an 
early  copy  of  some  verses  telling 
how — 

"  Kyng  Herry  the  fyft,  in  his  fourthe  yere, 
He  hath  i-founde  for  his  folke  a  bilge  in 

Berkschire, 
For  cartis  with  cariage  may  goo  and  come 
clere, 

That  many  wynters  afore  were  mareed  in 
the  myre. 


"  Now  is  Culham  hithe  [ferry]  i-come  to 
an  ende, 

And  al  the  contre  the  beter  and  no  man 
the  worse. 


"  Culham  hithe  hath  caused  many  a  curse. 
I-blyssed  be  our  helpers  we  have  a  better 
Avaye, 

Withuuteany  peny  for  cart  and  for  horse. 


' '  Another  blissed  besines  is  brigges  to  make 
That  there  the  pepul   may  not  passe 

[away]  after  greet  showres. 
Dole  it  is  to  drawe  a  deed  body  oute  of  a 
lake, 

That  was  fulled  in  a  fount  stoon  [washed 
in  the  font],  and  a  felow  of  oures." 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  St. 
Helen's  Church  also  long  remained 
the  distich : — 

"  Henricus  Quartus  quarto  fundaverat  anno 
Rex  pontem  Burford  super  undas  atque 
Culhamford." 

The  bridge  was  taken  charge  of 
by  a  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
fraternity  which  existed  here  as 
early  as  the  year  1389,  when  they 
are  mentioned  as  maintaining  a 
priest,  and  being  governed  by  two 
proctors  chosen  annually.  They 
were  incorporated  in  1442,  and 
endowed  with  lands  w^orth  ^40  per 
annum,  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
road  between  Abingdon  and  Dor- 
chester in  repair,  to  maintain  13  poor 
men  and  women,  and  to  provide  a 
chaplain  for  St.  Helen's ;  Sir  John 
Golafre  {see  Fyfield,  Ete.  14)  and 
Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  the  poet 
{see  Donnington,  Rte.  7),  were 
the  trustees.  The  Guild  was  dis- 
solved by  Henry  VIII.,  but  was 
refounded  May  18,  1553,  by  Sir 
John  Mason.    It  received  a  charter 


from  Edward  VI.  under  the  name 
of  Christ's  Hospital. 

St.  Helen's  (105  x  86 J  ft.),  near 
the  river,  is  a  noble  Church,  with 
five  aisles  beside  the  tower-space 
(19i  ft.).  It  has  been  much 
"  restored,"  but  Abingdonians, 
proud  of  the  place,  have  given 
munificently  to  its  decoration,  and 
the  general  effect,  with  its  great 
breadth  and  much  painted  glass, 
is  very  fine.  It  is  practically  Perp. 
throughout,  though  the  tower  is 
E.E.  The  graceful  Perp.  spire, 
with  delicate  flying-buttresses  at 
the.  corners,  is  a  familiar  object 
from  the  river.  The  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  tower  on  the  W.  is  good 
Perp, ;  the  parvise  is  used  as  a 
muniment-room  by  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, and  is  called  the  Old  Ex- 
chequer. The  aisles,  counting  from 
the  1.  or  N.  side,  are  known  as 
(1)  Jesus'  Aisle,  (2)  Our  Lady's, 
(3)  St.  Helen's,  (4)  St.  Catharine's, 
(5)  Holy  Cross.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  aisles  is  due  here,  as  else- 
where, to  the  Town  Guilds.  The 
porches,  doorways,  and  corbels 
should  be  studied  throughout  : 
Holy  Cross  aisle  has  the  date  1539 
on  the  corbels.  There  is  a  Jacobean 
pulpit  and  font-cover,  both  bearing 
date  1G34,  but  the  scroll-work  on 
the  cover  is  earlier.  Notice  the 
fine  Perp.  roof  at  the  E.  end  of 
Our  Lady's  aisle.  In  the  Jesus 
aisle  is  a  hrass  demi-eflfigy  to 
Geoffrey  Barbour  (see  ante),  a  great 
Abingdon  merchant,  once  Mayor 
of  Bristol.  He  died  1417,  and  his 
remains  were  moved  here  from  the 
Abbey  and  reinterred  with  great 
pomp.  Here  is  also  a  monument 
to  Kichard  Curtaine,  1643  : 

*'  Our  Curtaine  in  this  lower  press 
Rests  folded  up  in  Natur's  dress  : 
His  dust  perfumes  this  urn,  and  he 
This  towne  with  liberalitie." 

In  Our  Lady's  aisle  is  the  altar- 
tomb  of  John  Boysse  (1571),  the 
founder  of  the  Grammar  School : 
from  the  upper  slab,  brought  from. 
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liis  garden  in  London,  the  bread 
of  his  charity  used  until  recently  to 
be  distributed  every  Sunday  to  12 
poor  persons.  In  Holy  Cross  aisle 
is  a  curious  painted  tablet  and 
portrait,  with  genealogical  tree,  to 
William  Lee  (1637),  stating  that 
he  had  in  his  lifetime  issue  from 
his  loins  200  lacking  but  three. 
Here  also  is  a  Brass  to  W.  Hey  ward 
(1501),  a  former  vicar,  and  there 
are  brass  tablets  to  Thomas  Mavott 
(1627),  Kobert  Pavne  (1627),  and 
Tobias  Garbrand  ^  (1688).  The 
^church  has  a  fine  peal  of  10  bells. 

Close  to  St.  Helen's  is  the  pictu- 
^resque  Christ's  HosjMal  (see  ante, 
under  account  of  Bridges).  It  is 
:-a  long,  low  building  of  wood  and 
brick,  rough-cast,  with  an  open 
•gallery  running  the  whole  length. 
The  council-chamber,  also  used  for 
prayers,  has  a  stone-mullioned  win- 
dow and  panelled  w^alls.  It  has 
the  arms  of  benefactors  in  painted 
glass  in  the  windows,  a  lantern  and 
leaded  cupola  with  elaborate  vane, 
a  good  Elizabethan  table,  and  a 
series  of  fire-buckets,  two  given  by 
each  governor  elected  down  to  1850. 
Round  the  walls  are  portraits  of 
benefactors  (King  Edward  VL, 
Sir  John  Mason,  Sir  Peter  Besils, 
Thomas  Tesdale  and  others),  in- 
cluding the  curious  picture  of 
Geoffrey  Barbour  (see  ante).  On 
the  wall  hangs  an  early  copy,  on 
vellum  mounted  on  board,  painted 
and  illuminated,  of  the  verses 
quoted  above.  The  charity  main- 
tains 38  inmates.  To  the  N.E.  of 
the  old  buildings,  and  looking  on 
to  the  river,  is  a  more  modern 
portion  (1797),  and  N.W.  is  Twitty's 
Hospital,  built  in  1707.  These 
buildings  form  a  sort  of  close  W. 
of  the  church. 

In  the  market-place  at  Abingdon 
is  the  Town  Hall  (1677),  standing 
on  an  undercroft,  and  said  to  be 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  On  this 
site  once  stood  the  famous  Abing- 
don Cross,  from  which  the  cross  at 


Coventry  is  reputed  to  have  been 
copied.  Richard  Symons,  the 
soldier-antiquarian  of  the  Civil 
War,  describes  it  as  octagonal, 
with  three  rows  of  statues,  the 
whole  ornamented  with  coats  of 
arms  carved  and  painted.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Waller, 
May  31,  1644,  Abingdon  w^as  gar- 
risoned for  the  King  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  it  w^as  for  a  considerable  time 
the  head-quarters  of  his  horse.  He 
paid  it  a  visit  with  his  queen  and 
family,  April  17th,  1644.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  a  council  of  w^ar 
was  held  here,  soon  after  which  the 
garrison  quitted  the  place  on  the 
approach  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
plundered  the  town  and  fortified 
it  for  the  Parliament.  Various 
attempts  which  the  Royalists  after- 
wards made  to  recover  it  were  all 
unsuccessful,  though  Prince  Rupert 
contrived  at  one  time  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  Abbey  and  to  place 
500  men  there.  The  Parliamentary 
garrison  practised  the  plan  of 
hanging  all  Irish  prisoners  without 
a  trial,  to  such  an  extent  that 
"  Abingdon  law  "  became  for  a  time 
proverbial. 

Abingdon  is  now  supplied  wdth 
water  from  Wootton,  but  memorials 
of  the  earlier  system  may  be  seen 
in  the  "  well-house  "  in  Ock  Street 
(1673),  and  the  old  Conduit  House, 
removed  to  the  Park.  The  old 
"  Vineyard  "  is  now  the  site  of  the 
town  gas-works. 

Fitzharris  House^  successivel}' 
inhabited  by  the  Bostocks  and. 
Tesdales,  is  now  modernised,  but 
contains  two  panelled  rooms  with 
good  mantelpieces. 

From  Abingdon  to  Oxford  it  is 
6J  m.  by  the  W.  or  main  road,  and 
about  a  mile  more  if  the  E.  or 
riverside  road  is  taken. 

On  the  W.  road  are  Sunningwell, 
Bay  worth.  South  Hinksey,  and 
North  Hinksey. 
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22  m.  Half  a  mile  W.  of  the  road 
is  the  pretty  village  of  Sunning- 
well,  so  called  from  the  stream 
which  runs  through  it,  where  "  a 
gospel  used  to  be  read  to  bless  the 
springs  on  procession  days  as  late 
as  1688." — Auhrey.  The  small  cruci- 
form Church  (restored),  mainly 
Perp.,  is  entered  \)y  an  octagonal 
Elizabethan  W.  porch,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bishop  Jewell,  author 
of  the  "  Apology,"  who  was  rector 
here  c.  1550.  The  church  contains 
an  Elizabethan  pulpit,  and  a  fine 
series  of  poppy-heads.  There  are 
monuments  to  the  Baskerville 
family  (see  Bayioorth) ;  and  here 
was  buried  Samuel  Fell,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  rector  of  this 
place,  who  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Feb. 
2,  1649.  From  the  tower  of  this 
church  it  is  said  that  Roger  Bacon 
used  to  make  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Hearne  mentions  that 
on  Shrove  Tuesda}'  children  used 
to  go  round  the  village  singing : — 

"  Beef  and  bacon's  out  of  season  ; 
I  want  a  pan  to  parch  my  peas  on" — 

after  which  they  threw  stones  at 
all  people's  doors. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  fine  yew. 

J  m.  N.  of  Sunningwell  is  the 
hamlet  of  Bayworth,  where,  in  the 
17th  cent.,  lived  the  family  of 
Baskerville.  Thomas,  son  of  Han- 
nibal Baskerville,  kept  a  journal 
of  his  travels  about  England  in 
1677-8;  the  MS.  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  to  Bay- 
worth  that  Antony  Wood,  the  anti- 
quary, took  his  last  walk,  in  the 
hope  of  shaking  off  that  chill  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He 
first  saw  Bayworth  in  1659,  when 
he  was  27,  and  describes  it  in  a 
strain  of  romance  entirely  unusual 
for  him : — 

"In  this  Lent,  but  the  day  when  I 
cannot  tell,  A.  W.  went  as  a  stranger  with 
Thomas  Smith,  Master  of  Arts  (ejected  his 
clerkship  of  Magd  :  Coll.  by  the  Visitors 


1648)  but  now  living  obscurely  in  Oxon, 
I  say  he  went  with  the  said  Smith  on  a 
certaine  morning  to  a  private  and  lone 
house,  in  or  neare  Bagley  Wood,  between 
Oxon  and  Abendon,  inhabited  by  the  Lord 
of  Sunningwell  called  Hannibal  Baskervyle 
esq.  The  house  called  Bayworth  is  an  old 
house,  situated  in  a  romancey  place,  and  a 
man  that  is  given  to  devotion  and  learning 
cannot  find  out  a  better  place.  In  this 
house  A.  W.  found  a  pretty  oratory  or 
chapel  up  one  paire  of  staires,  well  f  urnish'd 
with  velvet  cusheons  and  carpets.  There 
had  been  painted  windows  in  it  but  defaced 
by  Abendon  soldiers,  rebels  in  the  grand 
rebellion.  He  also  found  there  an  excellent 
organ  in  the  said  oratory,  on  which 
Smith  performed  the  part  of  a  good 
musitian,  and  sang  to  it.  M''  Baskervyle 
was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  took 
delight  to  heare  him  play  and  sing.  He 
Avas  civil  to  them  but  A.  W.  found  him 
to  be  a  melancholy  and  retir'd  man  ;  and 
upon  further  enquiry  of  the  person  he  was 
told  that  he  gave  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  his  estate  to  the  poor.  He  was  so  great 
a  cherisher  of  wandering  beggars,  that  he 
built  for  them  a  large  place  like  a  barne  to 
receive  them,  and  hung  up  a  little  bell  at 
his  back  doore  for  them  to  ring  when  they 
wanted  anything.  He  had  been  sevei*al 
times  indicted  at  Abendon  Sessions  for 
harbouring  beggars.  In  his  younger  dayes 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Brasenose  Coll : 
he  would  frequent  the  house  of  his  kins- 
woman the  Lady  Scudamore  opposite  to 
Merton  Coll.  church  :  at  which  time  the 
mother  of  A.  W.  being  a  girle  and  a 
sojournour  in  his  father's  house  neare  to 
it,  he  became  acquainted  with  her  :  and 
when  he  knew  that  A.  W.  was  her  son  he 
was  civil  to  him.  And  A.  W.  afterwards 
frequented  the  house,  especially  in  the 
time  of  his  son  Thomas  Baskervyle,  to 
refresh  his  mind  with  a  melancholy  walkt' 
and  with  the  retiredness  of  the  place,  as 
also  with  the  shady  box-arbours  in  the 
garden." 

22§  m.  The  road  enters  Bagley 
Wood  at  the  spot  mentioned  by 
Hearne.  "  One  Blake  hung  upon 
an  oak  in  the  way  to  Abingdon, 
beyond  the  half-way  gate.  This 
traitor  betrayed  three  Christian 
kings,  and  would  have  betrayed  the 
fourth  ;  upon  which  he  was  hanged, 
within  two  days  after  his  design 
was  discovered,  upon  the  said  oak, 
which  is  still  called  '  Blake's  Oak.' " 
The  wood  was  formerly  a  haunt 
of  robbers,  and  here  St.  Edward 
of  Abingdon  was  once  attacked 
by  them,  but  his  protestations  of 
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poverty  being  found  to  be  true,  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  unharmed. 
An  unlucky  Franciscan,  Brother 
Walter,  who  there  fell  among 
thieves,  hardly  escaped  with  his 
life,  his  captors  pretending  to 
disbelieve  that  he  could  belong  to 
the  order,  as  he  wore  shoes,  which 
the  rule  did  not  allow  him  to  do. 
Bagley  Wood,  which  belongs  to  St. 
John's  College,  was  once  a  favourite 
walk  with  the  students,  but  it  is 
now  strictly  shut  up,  and  only  mere 
glimpses  of  its  pleasant  flower-clad 
glades  can  be  had  from  the  dusty 
road.  One  who  used  to  delight  to 
roam  at  liberty  in  it  (Dr.  Arnold) 
says,  "  Some  of  my  most  delightful 
reaiembrances  of  Oxford  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  connected  with 
the  scenery  of  the  late  autumn : 
Bagley  Wood  in  its  golden  decline, 
and  the  green  of  the  meadows 
reviving  for  a  while  under  the 
influence  of  a  Martinmas  summer, 
and  then  fading  finally  off  into  its 
winter  brown."  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  wood  is 
a  splendid  view  of  Oxford — its 
spires,  towers,  and  groves  rising  in 
the  midst  of  the  green  valley. 

24  m.  On  the  1.  of  the  road 
are  the  Hinkseys  (formerly  Hen- 
gestesige).  South  Hinksey  has 
a  small  Church  with  a  modern 
chancel  and  a  massive  W.  Perp. 
tower.  There  is  a  plain  E.E.  font, 
and  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave  a 
singular  very  small  double  piscina 
(Dec.)  Just  beyond  the  village  is 
the  entrance  of  the  so-called  Happy 
Valley^  a  pretty  walk  emerging  on 
the  hill  near  Sunning  well ;  one  of 
the  "  little  valleys  that  debouche 
on  the  valley  of  the  Thames  behind 
the  Hinkseys,"  beloved  by  Dr. 
Arnold.  From  the  hill  between 
the  Hinkseys  Turner  took  his  view 
of  Oxford. 

H  m.  N.,  and  reached  by  a 
pleasant  path  across  the  fields,  is 


North  or  Ferry  Hinksey.  The 

little  village  nestles  in  foliage 
most  picturesquely  under  the  rising 
ground,  and  the  Inn  gardens  by 
the  waterside  are  a  favourite  spot 
for  Oxford  citizens'  tea-parties  in 
summer.  The  Church  is  small  and 
plain,  originally  Norm.,  having  a 
very  low  and  massive  W.  tower 
with  a  conical  roof.  There  is  a 
good  Norm.  S.  door,  and  on  the 
S.  wall  are  two  plain  aumbries  and 
a  Dec.  piscina.  The  chancel  arch 
is  modern  pseudo-Norm.,  and  the 
rood -stairs  are  carried  in  a  bulge 
on  the  N.;  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  low- 
side  windows.  In  the  church  are 
many  monuments  to  the  Finmores 
of  Kidlington,  a  branch  of  whom 
lived  in  the  Manor-house  here. 
One  monument  with  a  curious  in- 
scription beginning,  "  Header,  look 
to  thy  feet,  honest  and  loyal  men 
are  sleeping  under  them,"  records 
how  William  Finmore,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's,  "  when  loyalty  and 
church  fainted  in  1646,  lay  down 
and  died."  Here,  also,  is  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  Willis  (father  of  Dr. 
Willis),  who  died  in  the  Royal 
cause  during  the  siege  of  Oxford, 
August  1643.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  good  Dec.  cross  raised  on  steps, 
and  perfect  save  the  head.  In  the 
hill-fields  above  the  village  is  the 
source  of  the  Conduit  built  by 
Otho  Nicholson  of  Ch.  Ch.  in  1617 
to  supply  Carfax  with  water. 

On  the  riverside  road  from 
Abingdon  to  Oxford  are  the  villages 
of  Radley  and  Kennington. 

Radley  {  jiinction  stat.for  Abing- 
don'), a  pretty  village,  was  once  a 
manor  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon. 
After  the  Dissolution  it  was  pur- 
chased by  George  Stonehouse,one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  board  of  Green  Cloth 
timj),  Elizabeth.  The  Stonehouses 
held  it  till  c.  1790,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Bowyer  family  of  Denham, 
Bucks,  who  still  possess  it.  A  red- 
brick Queen  Anne  house  took  the 
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place  of  the  older  Stonehouse  man- 
sion (of  which  some  few  traces 
still  remain),  and  this  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  buildings  of 
Radley  College,  to  the  trustees  of 
which  it  is  leased  by  the  Bowyers. 
Radley  College  is  a  small  but 
recherche  public  school  on  pro- 
fessedly orthodox  lines,  opened  1847. 
Its  buildings  lie  hidden  among 
trees  in  the  pleasant  old  park  of 
the  Stonehouses.  It  has  the  usual 
paraphernalia  of  a  school — dormi- 
tories, classrooms,  studies,  gymna- 
sium, etc.,  also  a  chapel  fitted  up 
with  stained  glass,  and  much  oak 
carving  ancient  and  modern.  From 
the  proximity  of  the  Thames  the 
boys  have  unusual  boating  facilities. 

The  Church  is  mostly  Perp.,  but 
has  been  very  much  altered  and 
restored  ;  the  chancel  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  e.  1635,  b}^  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Wm.  Stonehouse.  The 
interior  effect  is  good,  and  there  is 
painted  glass,  and  much  elaborate 


oak  carving  collected  from  various 
sources  and  given  by  the  late 
Sir  Geo.  Bowyer.  The  stalls  and 
miserere  seats  were  also  his  gift. 
The  font  is  good  late  Norm,  with 
restored  supporting  shafts.  An 
inscription  shows  that  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  former  vicar,  found  it  in 
the  village  and  replaced  it  1840. 
On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a  very 
fine  altar-tomb  to  Wm.  Stonehouse, 
d.  1631,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife 
and  their  children,  with  painted 
alabaster  effigies ;  the  interesting 
Latin  inscription  is  by  GUI,  master 
of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Milton's 
friend.  On  the  S.  side  in  the 
churchyard  is  seen  the  great  turfed 
vault  of  the  Stonehouses  and 
Bowyers. 

Keunin^ton  has  a  small  ivy- 
covered  CkurcJi,  rebuilt  1828. 

26  m.  OXFOKD. 


ROUTE  11. 


NEWBURY  TO  LAMBOURN. 

(By  Boxford  and  East  Garston.) 
12^  miles. 


Boxford,  Winterbourn,  Welford,  Wickham, 
The  Sheffords,  East  Garston,  Lambourn. 

By  road,  or  by  the  recently  opened 
Lambourn  Valley  Light  Railway, 
which  runs  on  its  own  metals  into 
Newbury  Station,  G.W.R.  The 
stations  or  stopping-places  are 
Speen,  Stockcross,  Boxford,  Welford 
Park,  West  Shefford,  East  Garston, 
and  Eastbury,  with  a  depot  at 
Lambourn.  The  line  is  12 J  miles 
long,  and  has  the  pretty  "  troutf ul 
stream,"  Lambourn,  almost  con- 
stantly in  sight.  The  road  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  and  the 
railway.  The  surface  is  generally 
muddy  in  wet  weather,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  tolerably  good.  There  are 


occasional  hills,  but  the  gradients 
are  slight.  The  villages  lie  mostly 
on  the  road.  This  route  is  very 
picturesque. 

4  m.  Boxford  (stat.).    On  the 

slope  of  the  highlands,  seen  on 
the  right,  extensive  remains  of 
Roman  villas  have  been  discovered ; 
and  the  parish  is  intersected  both 
by  a  Roman  vicinal  way  which 
leaves  the  great  highway  from 
Londinium  to  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
at  Wickham  Heath,  and  proceeds 
by  High  Street  Lane  to  Winter- 
bourn  and  so  on  to  W.  Bussock; 
and  also  by  the  Roman  road  from 
Spinas  (Speen)  to  Wantage,  which 
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can  be  traced  as  a  bridle-path  for 
many  miles  from  Bagnor  by  Wyfielcl 
to  Brightwalton  Holt,  where  it 
falls  into  the  present  highway  to 
Wantage.  Local  tradition  still 
recalls  incidents  of  the  military 
operations  which  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  civil  war. 

The  Church  (80  x  39^  ft.)  is  plain 
Perp.  with  modern  N.  aisle,  and 
ivy-clad  W.  tower.  There  is  a 
high  Jacobean  pulpit  (with  sound- 
ing board)  carved  with  initials  and 
date  1618.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  clunch  monument  (1672)  gilt 
and  coloured,  to  James  Anderton, 
a  former  rector,  et  orthodoxce Jidei, 
vel  inter  rehelles^  acerrimus  Pro- 
2nignator.^^  In  the  register  is  an 
entry  of  the  "  Rebells  "  burning  the 
chancel  rails  "in  Oiiverian  Rump 
times,  when  subjects  rebelled  and 
did  what  seemed  right  in  their 
own  eyes." 

The  trout  fishing  in  the  stream 
here  is  considered  very  fine,  and 
every  accommodation  is  provided 
for  anglers  at  the  Bell^  a  good 
hostelry  near  the  station.  On  the 
right,  after  leaving  the  station,  is 
Borougli  Hill  Camp^  a  prehistoric 
earthwork  from  which  is  obtained 
one  of  the  characteristic  Berkshire 
views. 

2  m.  E.  of  Boxford  is  the  seques- 
tered village  of  Winterbourn. 
The  Church  (75  x40  ft.)  is  a 
chapelry  of  Chieveley,  and  has  been 
practically  rebuilt,  but  a  good  three- 
light  Dec.  window  has  been  pre- 
served.   The  tower  is  brick,  1739. 

6  m.  Welford  {stat.),  a  pretty 
village  with  many  tine  trees. 
Welford  Home  is  a  fine  red- 
brick mansion  (Col.  G.  B. 
Archer-Houblon),  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  few  ancient 
deer-parks  (200  acres)  of  the 
county. 

The  Church  is  modern,  in  the 
gothic  of  1852.  Tower  and  spire 
were  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  the 


latter  unfortunately  with  a  slight 
twist.  The  tower  is  of  flint,  and 
round  at  bottom  (cf.  West  Shefford). 
A  low  oct.  story  supports  a  small 
E.E.  spire  oct.  and  ribbed,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  larger  E.E. 
windows,  which  are  taken  through 
both  round  and  oct.  part  of  tower, 
is  curious.  A  fine  Trans,  font  and 
E.E.  sedilia  have  been  preserved. 
There  are  Brasses  to  John  Young 
and  John  Westlake  (1420)  ;  a  good 
Elizabethan  desk-kneeler  to  Lady 
Parry,  and  a  curious  monument  to 
Elizabeth  Mundy,  1689.  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross. 

li  m.  S.W.  of  Welford  is  Wickham, 
a  chapelry  of  Welford.  The  archi- 
tectural revival  of  the  late  '40's  has 
run  riot  in  the  Church  and  very 
large  Rectory  House  which  adjoins 
it.  Both  are  of  the  most  approved 
"  wedding-cake "  Gothic.  The 
church  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1847, 
but  the  very  early  tower  was  spared, 
though  tampered  with.  Notice  the 
quasi  long-ancl-short  work,  and  the 
rude  Norm,  windows  ;  two  with  mid- 
wall  balusters,  three  others  single- 
light  with  outside  and  inside  splay. 
On  the  lawn,  and  in  the  conserva- 
tories of  the  Rectory  House,  are 
many  remains  of  good  stonework 
taken  from  the  old  churches  of 
Welford  and  Wickham  at  the  time 
of  their  wanton  destruction. 

8  m.  Shortly  after  leaving  Welford 
Park,  the  pretty  village  of  Little  or 
East  Shefford  is  reached,  with  its 
disused  church  across  the  stream 
E.,  standing  solitary  in  a  green 
spot  shaded  by  old  trees. 

Tradition  says  that  Hugo  King 
of  the  Mercians  had  here  a  palace, 
and  points  to  the  traces  of  a  dyke 
which  can  still  be  seen  as  the 
boundary  of  his  kingdom.  In 
making  the  railway  cutting  in  1890, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  skeletons  dis- 
interred.   Valuable  finds  of  amber- 
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coloured  and  other  glass  drinking 
vessels,  enamelled  fibulae,  amulets, 
beads,  rings,  swords,  and  spear- 
heads, were  sent  for  the  most  part 
to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Money, 
F.S.A.,  contends  for  the  identity 
of  this  place  with  the  Sifford  or 
Shifford  referred  to  in  King  Alfred's 
Proverbs,  given  at  Shifford,  A.D. 
890,  commencing  :  "  At  Shifford 
sat  Thanes  many."  The  Hundred 
Gemot  ^vas  held  here  as  late  as  the 
last  century,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  proverbs  were  spoken  at  a 
district  assembly  at  Shefford,  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  Alfred's 
demesne  of  Lambourn.  Here  was 
an  ancient  (c.  1450)  moated  manor- 
house,  of  a  branch  of  the  great 
Berks  and  Oxon  family  of  Fetti- 
place,  whose  shield  (gules,  2 
chevronels  argent)  is  still  seen  in 
the  church.  The  remains  of  this 
house,  with  a  fine  hall,  Perp. 
windows,  heraldic  glass,  and  magni- 
ficent oak  roof,  were  wantonly 
pulled  down  in  1870. 

The  Cimrch  (56  x  20|  ft.)  is  dis- 
used and  neglected.  The  windows 
are  poor  Perp.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  largely  rebuilt  by  the 
Fettiplaces,  c.  1500 ;  but  on  the  N. 
is  a  Trans,  blocked  window^  and  a 
very  small  rood-stair  window.  On 
the  S.  is  a  fine  altar-tomb  with 
effigies  of  Sir  Thos.  Fettiplace  and 
Beatrix  his  wife,  c.  1450.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot, 
and  by  birth  a  noble  Portuguese. 
Great  confusion  has  arisen  between 
her  and  Beatrix,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  (afterwards  successively 
Lady  Arundel  and  Huntingdon)  of 
John,  1st  King  of  Portugal,  by 
Donna  Perez  ;  and  it  is  still  hardly 
certain  that  they  were  not  identical. 
In  any  case  Beatrix  Fettiplace 
quartered  the  royal  arms  of 
Portugal;  and  the  five  blue  shields 
of  the  Portuguese  royal  house 
were  to  be  seen  in  1870,  among  the 
painted  glass  of  Shetford  Manor. 
On  the  K.  is  a  fine  Perp.  Purbeck 


marble  recessed  and  canopied  altar- 
tomb,  with  brasses  to  John  and 
Dorothy  Fettiplace,  1524.  At  the 
W.  end  is  a  massive  12th-cent. 
Caen  stone  coffin  lid,  bearing  a 
triple  cross.  It  was  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard  1888,  and  covered  an 
oak  coffin  containing  the  skeleton 
of  an  ecclesiastic  with  pewter 
funeral  chalice  and  paten. 

A  new  church  was  built  in  1880 
near  the  rectory.  In  it  is  some 
beautiful  15th-cent.  glass  from  the 
old  church,  representing  a  vested 
bishop,  and  an  Annunciation  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  seated.  In  the 
rectory  is  a  good  15th-cent.  bassinet 
a  haviere^  which  once  h\ing  in  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church. 

John  Prince,  the  puritan  divine,, 
was  appointed  rector  of  East 
Shefford  1619.  He  was  afterwards 
the  founder  of  Princeton  College,. 
New  Jersey,  and  from  his  loins 
sprung  a  "  long  line  of  descendants 
whose  names  are  among  the  most 
honoured  in  the  annals  of  New 
England." 

9  m.  ^  Great  or  West  Shefford 

(stat.).  An  avenue  of  limes  leads 
to  the  Church,  recklessly  restored.. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
Trans.  Norm.,  and  the  remains  of 
two  Trans,  single  lights  can  be 
traced  at  the  E.  end.  There  is  a 
sculptured  N.  font,  a  good  Trans. 
S.  door,  and  a  plain  E.E.  N.  door. 
At  the  W.  is  a  tower  circular  and 
Trans,  at  the  bottom,  with  an  oct. 
Perp.  upper  story.  Bound  towers  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  England ;  and 
the  adoption  of  a  circular  form  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Wickham,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  dearth  of  stone  in  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  making  quoins.. 
A  narrow  buttress  rood  stair  on. 
the  N.  was  destroyed  at  the 
"  restoration,"  and  the  building  has 
otherwise  been  much  modernised.. 
Here  is  a  pewter  alms-dish,  used  also 
as  a  paten,  wliich  bears  inscriptions : 
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^'  What  have  we  that  we  have 
not  received  of  the  Lord?"  and 
The  gifte  of  Thomas  Harvye  in 
Ano  Do  1621,  March  31." 

Close  to  the  church  is  the  Manor 
Farm,  with  some  old  brickwork 
at  the  back,  and  a  hiding-hole. 
•Charles  I.  passed  the  night  of  Nov. 
19,  1644,  at  West  Shefford  Manor- 
house,  where  he  was  entertained 
by  that  staunch  old  Cavalier  Mr. 
George  Browne,  whose  three  sons 
fell  in  the  service  of  the  king. 

This  village  and  also  East  Garston 
are  very  picturesque. 

10  m.  East  Garston  (stat.) 
called  commonly  *'  Argason,"  has 
a  large  flint  cruciform  Church 
(93J  X  53  ft.),  originally  Trans. 
Norm.,  but  now  largely  rebuilt  and 
robbed  of  all  interest.  The  N. 
Chancel  Chapel  (rebuilt)  is  known 
as  the  Seymour  Chapel,  from  the 
Seymour  family  who  resided  at 
Inholmes  close  by.  The  old  chancel 
was  pulled  down  in  1875,  and  at 
the  "complete  restoration"  of  1882 
many  sculptured  stones  found 
during  the  new  work  were  built 
into  the  outside  walls.  The  S.  door 
is  Trans.  Norm.,  and  there  is  a 
Jacobean  pulpit.  The  manor  of 
East  Garston  was  held  by  the  terms 
of  finding  a  knight  to  serve  the 
king  for  40  days,  whenever  he 
should  be  at  Kidwelly  (in  S.  Wales), 
of  which  manor  East  Garston  was 
a  member.  The  Manor  of  Bock- 
hampton  close  by  was  held  by 
keeping  a  pack  of  harriers  for  the 
King's  use ;  but  the  knight  was  to 
be  paid,  and  the  dogs  fed  at  the 
Eoyal  charge. 

lOJ  m.  is  the  hamlet  of  Eastbury, 
with  a  market  cross  indicating  that 
it  was  once  of  more  importance 
than  it  is  at  present.  Here  are  a 
modern  Church,  bailt  by  Bp.  Milman 
{vide  Lambourn),  and  an  old  manor- 
house  of  the  Fitzwarrens,  whose 
chief  seat  was  at  Wantage. 


12i  m.-tt-  LAMBOURN  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Lambourn  Yalley,  on 
the  S.  fringe  of  the  downs,  shut 
in  by  hills  on  every  side  except 
towards  Shefford,  and  surrounded 
by  trees.  It  is  a  bright  little 
place,  once  difficult  of  access, 
but  now  the  terminus  of  the 
Lambourn  Valley  light  railway. 
The  parish  is  the  largest  (14,860 
acres)  in  the  county,  and  has 
a  scattered  population.  Here  was 
formerly  a  frequented  market  (hence 
its  old  name  Chipping  Lambourn), 
but  this  has  long  been  given  up, 
and  Lambourn  owes  its  present 
vitality  to  the  training  of  race- 
horses. As  a  training  centre  it  is 
ranked  second  only  to  Newmarket, 
and  has  seven  large  stables  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
sport  of  coursing  is  much  practised 
on  the  adjacent  downs,  and  the 
trout  fishing  in  the  Lambourn 
stream  is  renowned,  but  strictly 
preserved.  The  stream  rises  in  the 
plantations  of  Lambourn  Place, 
and  the  trout  are  paler  than  those 
of  the  Kennet.  The  fishing  between 
Shefford  and  Newbury  is  esteemed 
the  best. 

Lambourn  was  a  possession  of 
King  Alfred,  who  left  it  by  will  to 
his  Queen.  After  the  conquest  it 
was  granted  to  the  Fitzwarrens. 
It  was  divided  into  several  manors, 
one  of  which  was  held,  temjj. 
Henry  III.,  by  the  great  Justiciary 
Henry  de  Bath,  passed  from  him 
to  the  Bohuns,  and  was  by  Henry 
VIII.  sold  to  Sir  Wm.  Essex,  under- 
treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
son,  Sir  Thomas,  is  buried  in  the 
church.  Charles  I.  was  at  Lambourn 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  cruciform 
building  (126  x  83  ft.),  originally 
Trans.  Norm.,  but  mangled  by  "re- 
storations "  of  which  the  worst  took 
place  in  1850  and  1861.  The  W. 
front,  with  a  mediocre  Dec.  window, 
has  a  circular  Norm,  window  in  the 
gable,  and  shows  traces  of  Norm. 
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single  lights  at  the  sides.  The 
nave  arcades  are  late  Norm,  of 
wide  arches  (capitals  restored  1850). 
The  S.  porch  has  a  priest's  room 
above  it,  with  the  chimney  carried 
up  into  a  Dec.  finial.  A  "neat 
iron  spiral  stair  "  takes  the  place  of 
the  exterior  parvise  staircase  which 
restorers  have  blocked.  On  the 
E.  wall  of  nave,  S.  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  13f  ft.  from  floor,  is  the 
piscina  ("  restored  in  plaster "),  of 
a  rood-loft  altar.  Similar  piscinae 
occur  at  Deddington  (Oxon),  and 
Blewbur)^  (Berks),  but  are  very 
rare.  The  4  arches  which  carry 
the  tower  are  fine  Trans.  Norm, 
restored,  but  the  corbelled  inner 
shaft  has  a  weak  effect.  The  upper 
story  added  to  the  tower  in  Perp. 
times  proved  too  much  for  the 
foundations,  and  settlements  have 
given  constant  trouble  ever  since. 

In  the  chancel  the  E.  window  is 
of  5  lights,  good  Perp.  with  modern 
glass  commemorating  Bp.  Milman, 
11  years  vicar  of  Lambourn.  On 
the  N.  of  the  chancel  is  a  late 
Perp.  chapel  (rebuilt  a  fiindamentis 
1850),  known  as  S.  Katherine's  or 
Essex  chapel.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Dec.  chapel,  and  contains  the 
fine  alabaster  tomb  and  effigies  of 
Sir  Thos.  and  Mai'garet  Essex,  1558. 
In  a  window  here  is  some  painted 
glass  dated  1534,  once  in  the 
Trinity  chapel,  and  rebought  for 
the  church  at  the  Lambourn  Place 
sale,  1893.  On  a  monument  to  Ed. 
Seymour,  1798,  are  some  verses  by 
Pye,  the  Laureate  (vide  Faringdon). 
On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a  Dec, 
chantry (S.  Marv's),to  John  Estbury. 
c.  1370 ;  and  S.  of  this  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  by  another 
John  Estbury,  c.  1500.  He  also 
founded  the  Almshouses,  and  in 
this  chapel  is  his  altar-tomb  and 
Brass  1508.  A  label  issuing  from 
the  mouth  bears  the  ejaculation 
Pater  de  coelis  Deus  miserere  nobis, 
and  its  shape  has  given  rise  to  the 
local  tradition  that  Estbury  was 


killed  by  a  worm  dropping  into  his 
mouth  while  he  slept  in  an  arbour. 
The  ancient  sporting  proclivities  of 
Lambourn  are  shown  in  the  dogs 
hunting  a  hare  on  the  border  of 
the  hrass ;  and  similar  subjects 
boldly  carved  in  the  mouldings  of 
the  arch  between  the  S.  transept 
and  St.  Mary's  chapel  should  be 
carefully  noted.  Round  John  Est- 
bury's  tomb  the  old  men  of  the 
almshouses  he  founded  gather 
every  day.  The  intercessory  prayer 
they  use  (revised  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion) may  be  read  in  a  glazed  frame, 
and  the  service  is  a  rare  survival 
of  the  old  system  of  bedesmen. 
Restorations  have  introduced  Norm, 
windows.  Norm,  pulpit.  Norm,  font, 
Norm,  gallery  leading  to  tower,  and 
a  sham  stoup,  and  have  done  away 
with  the  fine  old  roofs  and  many 
brasses  and  monuments.  The  old 
font  (17th-cent.)  is  now  said  to  be 
a  flower-pot  in  a  garden  near  Marl- 
borough. There  is  a  Brass  in  the 
N.  transept,  where  an  inscription 
to  Roger  Garrard,  1631,  has  been 
attached  in  recent  repairs  to  some 
16th-cent.  figures  and  15th-cent. 
evangelistic  symbols.  There  are 
some  monuments  left  to  the  loyal 
family  of  Garrard,  of  Lambourn,  to 
a  branch  of  Fettiplaces  who  lived  at 
Rooksnestin  Lambourn  Woodlands, 
and  to  the  Seymours  of  Inholmes. 
On  the  S.  wall  has  been  placed  an 
alabaster  medallion  representing 
Religion  and  Justice  crowning  the 
head  of  Charles  L,  with  2  puritans 
in  chains  underneath.  It  w^as  pur- 
chased at  the  Lambourn  Place  sale, 
1893,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  30 
made  in  1649,  of  which  only  3  are 
now  in  England. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  is 
the  pleasant  house  now  used  as  the 
Vicarage.  One  Smith,  a  former 
vicar,  wrote  to  his  bishop  (Bristol) 
in  1780,  about  the  decay  of  the 
then  Vicarage,  and  begged  other 
preferment.  "  You  should  enquire," 
says  his  Father-in-God  in  reply, 
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"  what  Crown  livings  there  are  in 
your  neighbourhood,  and  what  is 
the  state  of  healtli  of  the  incum-. 
bents  :  other  creatures  beside 
undertakers  and  birds  of  prey 
watch  for  dead  corpses." 

On  the  N.  of  the  church  are  the 
Estbury  Almshouses,  entirely  re- 
built, and  Lambourn  Place  (Col. 
E.  Ward)  a  modern  Elizabethan 
house.  It  is  near  the  traditional 
site  of  Alfred's  Palace,  and  has 
succeeded  to  an  old  house  of  Sir 
Wm,  Essex.  Joshua  Sylvester,  the 
poet,  and  translator  of  "Du  Bartas," 
long  resided  in  the  old  house  in 
the  service  of  the  Essex  family. 
Though  now  little  read,  he  is  justly 
termed  by  Southey  "the  silver- 
tongued  Sylvester,"  and  his  poems 
abound  in  pleasing  local  allusions. 

"  Let  me,  ^crood  Lord,  among  the  great 
unkenn'd, 

My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  country  end  : 
Let  me  deserve  of  my  dear  eagle  brood 
For  "Windsor  Forest  walks  in  Alme's  wood  : 
Be  Hadley  pond  my  sea ;  Lamb's-bourn 

my  Thames  : 
Lamborne  my  London  ;  Rennet's  silver 

streams 

My  fruitful  Nile  :  my  singers  and  musi- 
cians 

The  pleasant  birds  with  warbling  repe- 
titions ; 

My  company,  pure  thoughts-  to  work 

Thy  will ; 
My  court  a  cottage  on  a  lowly  hill, 
"Where,  without  let,  I  may  so  sing  Thy 

name. 

That  times  to  come  may  wonder  at  the 
same." 

Sylvester's  "  Du  Bartas,"  p.  30. 


The  poet's  wish  to  end  hi&  days 
at  Lambourn  was  not  fulfilled :  he 
became  secretary  to  a  company  of 
London  traders,  and  died  in  their 
service  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland^ 
Sept.  28th,  1618,  aged  55. 

In  1607  a  Mr.  Bush  "made 
Pjnace  in  which  he  past  by  Ayre,. 
Land  and  Water"  from  the  top 
of  Lambourn  Church  tower  to 
"  Custome-house  Key  in  London."' 
A  rare  Pamphlet  shows  the  intrepid 
Bush  starting.  The  pinnace  des- 
cended from  the  tower  on  two 
cables  drawn  tight  from  the  battle  - 
ments  to  some  trees  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  strain  brought  down 
two  of  the  pinnacles.  Bush,  how- 
ever, reached  the  ground  safely,  put 
his  pinnace  on  a  sort  of  tricycle 
frame,  wound  it  along  to  Streatley, 
and,  though  the  bargees  there 
damaged  the  craft,  he  paddled 
triumphantly  down  the  Thames  to 
London. 

Just  outside  the  churchyard  is 
a  market  cross,  with  a  restored 
head. 

2  m.  N.  are  the  Seven  Barrows. 
This  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
of  the  numerous  tumuli  in  this 
neighbourhood,  seven  are  in  closer 
proximity  than  the  rest.  They 
were  opened  in  1850. 

From  Lambourn  a  rough  road 
leads  over  the  downs  past  Upper 
Lambourn,  Ashdown  Park,  and 
Ashbury,  to  Shrivenham  (7  m.). 


Route  1 2 . — Himgerford, 
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EOUTE  12. 

HUNGERFORD  TO  ABINGDON. 

(By  Wantage.) 
23  miles. 


Hungerford,  Chaddle  worth,  Poughley, 
Bright  Waltham,  Farnborough,  The 
Fawleys,  Wantage,  W.  Hanney. 

Except  that  the  road  is  apt  to 
get  sandy  and  flinty  in  dry  weather, 
the  surface  is  fair  as  far  as  the  top 
of  the  downs,  2  m.  S.  of  Wantage. 
There  is  also  an  upward  tendency, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  to  this 
point.  Here  is  a  steep  descent, 
and  after  that  the  surface  is  good, 
and  the  country  almost  flat.  The 
road  is  bleak  and  uninteresting, 
and  is  unenclosed  for  the  most 
part,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
down-country,  and  has  a  magnifi- 
cent view  over  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse. 

^  HUNGERFORD  {stat.).  A 
clean  little  town,  with  historic 
associations,  but  now  possessing 
little  of  interest.  Its  long  high 
street  (crossed  by  the  G.W.E,  and 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal)  curves 
down  the  hill,  and  at  the  bottom 
joins  the  Bath  road,  which  does 
not  enter  the  town,  but  skirts  it  on 
the  north.  It  was  formerly  called 
Ingleford  Charnham,  or  Charnham 
Street,  and  the  latter  title  is  now 
applied  to  one  of  the  avenues  to 
the  town.  Hungerford  cherishes 
the  memory  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  gave  the 
manor  (previously  royal)  with  its 
rights  of  common  meadow-pasture 
and  fishing,  to  the  inhabitants. 
Twelve  of  them,  called  Feoffees, 
with  a  Constable,  hold  a  court  at 
Hock-tide  as  Lords  of  the  Manor. 
In  the  modern  town-hall  is  pre- 
served an  ancient  horn,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  John  of  Gaunt. 


A  later  (1634)  imitation  of  it  is 
blown  to  summon  the  Hock-tide 
Court,  etc.,  and  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, "John  a  Gaun  did  give  and 
grant  the  riall  (royalty)  of  fishing 
to  Hungerford  toune  from  Eldren 
stub  to  Irish  Stil,  exce|)ting  som 
several  mil  pound.  Jehosphat 
Lucas  was  cunstabl."  John  Lucas, 
the  Constable's  brother,  being  con- 
demned for  complicity  in  the 
Royalist  rising  at  iSalisburj^  1655, 
"deported  himselO  on  the  scaffold 
with  singular  confidence  and  stead- 
fastness." 

The  fishing  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt  is  still  extremely  valuable 
(though  its  limits  are  now  curtailed 
to  seven  miles),  and  besides  fur- 
nishing sport  to  the  commoners,  is 
leased  to  a  fishing  club  at  a  heavy 
rent.  The  town,  watered  by 
the  Kennet,  the  Ken net-and- Avon 
Canal,  and  the  little  streams  Avon 
and  Dun,  has  long  been  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  angler,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Evelyn  as  "  famous  for 
its  troutes."  The  Beai%  at  the 
bottom  of  the  town,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Charles  I.  in  November 
1644,  and  in  the  same  inn  William 
Prince  of  Orange  received  James 
II. 's  Commissioners,  Lords  Halifax, 
Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  in 
December  1688. 

A  fine  avenue  of  lofty  elms  leads 
to  the  Churchy  pleasantly  situated 
in  meadows  by  the  canal.  The 
old  Per  p.  church  (of  which  there 
is  a  view  in  "  The  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales")  becomingruinous, 
was  pulled  down ;  a  new  one  was 
built  in  the  Gothic  of  1814,  since 
changed  to  that  of  1880    It  retains 
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a  cross-legged  effigy  of  Sir  Kobert 
de  Hnngerford,  c.  1340,  and  the 
Norm.  French  inscription  promising 
550  days'  pardon  to  such  as  pray 
for  his  soul. 

Hnngerford  ParTt  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Barons  Hnngerford 
till  the  16th  cent.,  when  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  by 
Elizabeth  to  Essex.  A  new  honse 
was  built  for  Essex,  and  some  re- 
mains of  it  are  incorporated  in  the 
existing  modern  mansion. 

5  m.  W.  Sheffoed  {see  Ete.  11). 

7  m.  Two  miles  beyond  W. 
Shefford  is  a  turning  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  villages  of  Chaddle- 
worth,  Bright  Waltham,  and  Farn- 
borough.  They  are  respectively 
1|,  3|,  and  3-^  m.  from  the  turn. 

Chaddleworth.  The  Church 
was  originally  late  Norm.,  but 
the  old  chancel  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  nave,  and  an  in- 
congruous new  chancel  built.  The 
oblong  tower  is  late  Norm.,  with 
Perp.  upper  storey ;  on  the  E.  side 
of  it  is  a  sanctus-bell  niche;  the 
tower-arch  is  Perp.  ogee  on  Norm, 
jambs.  The  S.  door  is  rich  Norm., 
and  inside  it  is  a  plain  Norm,  stoup. 
On  the  N.  of  the  nave  are  two 
curious  pew-chapels :  one  (with 
fireplace)  of  the  Wroughtons,  of 
Chaddleworth,  c.  1780,  the  other 
of  the  Blandys  of  Oatcash,  c.  1710. 
There  is  the  stump  of  a  churchyard 
cross.  The  registers  date  from 
1538.  In  the  burials  a  note  has 
been  added  to  Thomas  Nelson, 
Nov.  8th,  1644:  This  was  that 
Thomas  Nelson  that  fought  two 
dragoons  in  Hangman  Stone  Lane 
(v.  Leehham.pstead)^  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  never  well 
afterwards."  Another  entry  records 
the  planting  (Feb.  20th,  1694)  of 
a  yew  (not  now  to  be  identified)  in 
the  churchyard,  by  Hugh  Pocock, 
then  vicar. 


A  custom  for  the  recovery  of 
freebench  prevailed  at  Chaddle- 
worth, as  at  Enborne,  by  which,  if 
tht.  widow  of  a  copyholder  was 
guilty  of  incontinency,  she  forfeited 
her  life-interest  in  her  husband's 
copyhold ;  which  could  only  be  re- 
covered by  her  riding  into  court  on 
a  black  ram,  repeating  a  ludicrous 
petition  in  rhyme. 

At  Woolley  Parli  (P.  Wroughton, 
Esq.),  in  this  parish,  is  a  fine  deer- 
park  of  116  acres. 

At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  parish, 
in  a  retired  situation  among  woods, 
is  the  farmhouse  of  JEllenrfordmere 
(dated  1613),  which  marks  the  site 
of  Pochele  or  Poughley  Priory.  The 
abbey  was  founded  by  Kalph  de 
Chaddleworth,  1160,  for  Augus- 
tinian  canons,  and  was  one  of  the  22 
smaller  houses  suppressed  by  Wolsey 
for  the  endowment  of  "Cardinal 
College,"  at  Oxford.  It  was  sur- 
rendered Feb.  14th,  1524,  by  John 
Somer,  last  prior,  and  was  then 
valued  at  <£71.  10^.  Id.  The  existing 
remains,  attributed  to  kitchen  and 
dormitories,  are  quite  unimportant. 
A  Dec.  window,  however,  is  still  to 
be  seen,  and  the  figure  of  a  monk, 
buiU  into  the  wall,  while  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  Prior's  Court  (near 
Chieveley)  are  preserved  some 
fragments  of  14th-cent.  glass  which 
came  from  Poughley.  In  filling  up 
the  fishpond,  in  1796,  the  stone 
coffin-lid  of  Hieronimus  Kobertus, 
" first  prior"  (1160)  was  found,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  the  chapel  of 
East  Hendred  House  {q.v.) 

Br  igh  t  wait  on(  o  r  Br  ight  waltham) 

commonly  called  Brickie  ton,  has  a 
modern  Church,  but  retains  a  Norm, 
font  and  a  Brass  to  John  Newman, 
1517,  which  survive  from  an  inter- 
esting E.  E.  church  pulled  down  by 
Street,  1863. 

Farnborougli,  a  small  village, 
with  many  fine  trees,  lies  very 
high,    and    commands  extensive 
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views  of  the  downs.  The  Church 
(82  X  19  ft.),  originally  Norm.,  has 
been  much  "restored."  Two  Norm, 
windows  and  a  door  have  been 
opened  on  the  N.,  a  new  chancel 
arch  inserted,  and  an  E.E.  pillar- 
piscina,  found  in  the  wall,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel.  The  low,  but 
good,  late  Perp.  W.  tower  is  said  to 
have  been  built  with  stone  from 
the  ruins  of  Poughley  Abbey  {q-'^-)- 
There  is  the  base  of  a  churchyard 
cross. 

8  m.  Half  a  mile  to  the  E.  are 
Watcombe,  South  or  Little  Fawley, 
and  North  or  G-reat  Fawley  (com- 
bined pop.  c.  170). 

In  Watcombe  Farm  are  incorpo- 
rated some  vestiges  (Norm,  corbel 
figures)  of  the  old  Church  of 
Watcombe.  In  the  garden  are  fine 
yew  and  box  hedges,  and  in  the 
meadow  in  front  can  be  traced 
foundations  of  houses  of  the 
vanished  village  of  Watcombe. 
Watcombe  church  was  in  1507  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trinity  chantry 
of  Lambourn,  and  when  it  fell  into 
disrepair,  c.  1560,  its  bells  were 
filched,  it  is  said,  for  East  Garston 
church,  and  recast  to  conceal  their 
identity.  Where  the  road  to 
Watcombe  leaves  the  main  road 
is  a  striking  group  of  yews  called 
Paradise^  the  remains  of  another 
old  garden.  Two  big  trees  are 
known  as  "Adam  and  Eve,"  and 
a  third  one,  which  must  have  been 
immense,  but  is  now  mutilated,  as 
the  "  Serpent." 

At  Little  or  South  Fawley,  the 

old  Berks  family  of  Moore  (of 
which  the  most  famous  was  the 
lawyer.  Sir  Francis  Moore,  born 
1558),  had  their  seat.  A  fine  but 
ruined  avenue  of  elms  leads  to  the 
remains  of  the  Elizabethan  House, 
built  c.  1600.  Three  gables  with 
embattled  parapets  are  left,  and  it 
is  still  used  as  a  farmhouse.  There 
are  a  good  Renaissance  porch,  some 


panelled  rooms  with  elaborate 
carving,  a  pretty  fireplace,  and  an 
excellent  square  staircase.  On  a 
window-pane  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms is  scratched  "  D*".  Molly 
Moore,  C^^s"  Nelly  Moore, 
Anastasia  Moore,"  the  contractions- 
probably  standing  for  "  Dear," 
"  Charming,"  and  "  Pretty  "  ;  the 
fair  ladies  were  Mary,  Helena,  and 
Anastasia,  three  of  the  daughters 
(all  died  unmarried)  of  Anastasia^ 
wife  of  Sir  Rich^^.  Moore,  who  died 
1737.  On  another  pane  is  "This- 
life's  no  life,"  and  both  inscriptions 
seem  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the 
same  passionate  swain.  The  fore- 
court, terraced  walk,  and  bowling- 
green,  can  be  distinctly  traced 
The  remains  of  a  stone-coped  ivy- 
covered  wall  surround  the  neglected 
Park,  in  which  are  overgrown  fish- 
ponds. Close  by  is  the  wellhouse, 
with  a  well  200  ft.  deep;  it  was 
worked  by  a  horse-wheel  as  at 
Grey's  Court,  Patcham,  and  Caris- 
brooke.  There  is  also  avillage  well. 
The  Moores  became  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas,  6th  Baronet, 
1807 ;  and  the  church  of  Fawley, 
which  covered  their  great  vault, 
was  pulled  down  in  1866. 

At  Great  or  North  Fawley  is  a 

modern  Church,  and  another  deep 
village  well. 

llf  m.  At  this  point,  730  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  after  crossing 
the  green  track  of  the  Ridgeway, 
is  a  commanding  view  over  the 
Vale  of  the  White  Horse.  Imme- 
diately on  the  left  are  the  trenches 
of  Letcombe  Camp  (Route  9),  and 
farther  along  the  ridge  will  be  seen 
the  inward  trend  of  the  Punch 
Bowl.  N.W.  are  Faringdon  Clump 
(Route  14)  (10  m.),  Badbury  Hill, 
and  Coleshill.  N.N.E.,  and  straight 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  is 
Cumnor  Hurst  ri4  m.),  a  curious 
bare  hill  with  a  small  clump  on  the 
top.  12m.E.N.E.aretheWittenham 
Clumps  (Route  6), 
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13J  m.  Wantage.    The  G.W.R. 

Mat.  (Wantage  Koad),  2f  m.  N., 
is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
steam  tramway. 

^  WANTAGE  "the  Capital 
of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse, 
the  seat  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings, 
and  the  Birthplace  of  Alfred," 
is  now  a  thriving  market  town, 
rather  overweighted  with  the 
"Alfred"  tradition,  to  live  up  to 
which  it  struggles  nobly.  The  statue 
•of  the  King  (by  Count  Gleichen) 
which  stands  in  the  market-place 
was  given  by  the  late  Lord  Wantage 
in  1877.  Capt.  Symonds,  who  was 
at  Wantage  with  the  Royalists  in 
1644,  in  making  notes  on  the 
church,  mentions  that  the  site  of 
the  "  Palace "  where  Alfred  was 
born  (Oct.  25,  849),  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Manor-house  of 
the  Fitzwarrens.  The  place  is  now 
unidentifiable.  \  m.  W.  of  the 
town,  in  an  ill-kept  dingle,  is  a 
spring  called  Alfred's  ivell,  and  a 
bricked  ca<^ity  called  AlfrecVs  hath  ; 
neither  has  much  interest. 

Wantage  besides  being  an  agri- 
cultural centre,  and  possessing  an 
important  corn-market,  has  had  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  schools, 
homes,  and  other  philanthropic 
institutions ;  there  is  also  an  iron- 
works which  employs  hands  enough 
to  give  the  town  a  "manufacturing" 
air  at  certain  hours. 

The  Church  of  8S.  Peter  and 
Paul  (155  X  74  ft.)  is  cruciform  and 
unusually  spacious.  Like  most 
^'  town  churches  "  it  has  been  per- 
pendicularised.  Much  money  has 
been  spent  on  restoration,  and 
satisfactory  work  has  been  done ; 
but  the  general  effect  is  marred 
by  the  insertion  of  a  mediocre  E. 
window,  filled  with  bad  modern 
glass.  Notice  the  magnificent 
tower-piers  and  arches,  late  E.E., 
as  are  also  the  nave  arcades  ;  the 
remains  of  screens,  and  the  excellent 
misereres  and  poppy-heads  in  the 


chancel.  At  the  W.  end  are  two 
transomed  Dec.  windows  with  very 
heav}^  buttresses,  and  on  the  S.  is  a 
Perp.  porch.  The  font  is  fine  E.E. 
with  tooth-ornament.  In  the  chan- 
cel is  an  alabaster  altar-tomb  with 
eftigies  (not  in  situ)  of  Sir  W'". 
Fitzwarren  and  Amicia  his  wife, 
1361 ;  and  there  are  Brasses  (1) 
Sir  Ivo  Fitzwarren  (1414),  a  fine 
brass  on  the  N. W.  pier  of  the  tower ; 

(2)  a  priest,  half-length,  c.  1420; 

(3)  William  Geddyng  (1512);  (4) 
Walter  Talbot  (1522),  his  2  wives 
and  5  children ;  (5)  William  Willmott 
(1618),  the  figure  being  that  of 
a  woman ;  (6)  a  plate  to  Roger 
Merlaw  and  wife  (1460).  On  the 
N.E.  aisle  outside,  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  which  carried  off  19  persons 
in  Oct.  1832.  Remains  of  an  earlier 
Norm,  church  stood  in  the  church- 
yard, well  into  the  present  century  ; 
a  Norm,  doorway  removed  from  it 
can  be  seen  built  into  the  present 
Grammar  School. 

Where  the  Hungerf  ord  road  enters 
the  town  is  an  Almshouse,  founded 
by  Robert  Stiles,  of  Amsterdam 
(1680).  Part  of  the  entrance  passage 
is  floored  with  bones,  presumably 
vertebrae  of  oxen. 

I  m.  E.  of  Wantage  is  the  hamlet 
of  Charlton,  where  a  manor-house 
still  exists,  which  sheltered  King 
Charles  I.  on  several  occasions  in 
1643-4.  In  a  panelled  room  upstairs, 
is  a  carved  oak  mantelpiece. 

17 J  m.  E.  Hanney.  About  a 
mile  off  the  highroad  to  the  W.  is 
West  Hanney.  The  large  Church 
(107Jx60J  ft.)  is  cruciform,  but 
has  been  much  altered.  The  roof 
has  been  raised,  and  a  modern 
clerestory  added ;  the  W.  window, 
the  S.  transept,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  S.  arcade,  are  modern.  A 
squint  on  the  S.  has  been  recently 
blocked,  and   an   ugly  hoarding 
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shuts  off  the  N.  transept  and  des- 
troys the  proportions  of  the  church. 
The  chancel  arch  is  acute  E.E., 
carried  on  corbel- shafts  with  good 
foliage  in  the  capitals.  The  S. 
aisle  is  excellent ;  notice  the  square- 
headed  Dec.  windows,  and  outside, 
the  graceful  blind  panelling  in  the 
parapet.  The  S.  door  is  Dec,  with 
a  rough  stone  porch  added,  the  N. 
door  good  Norm.  The  tower  built 
over'the  N.  transept  is  massive  E.E., 
with  late  and  bad  upper  story. 
It  has  a  good  reticulated  Dec.  win- 
dow on  the  E.,  and  a  rare  buttress 
window  on  the  W.  The  original 
wood  stairs  to  the  belfry  remain. 

There  are  many  fine  brasses  :  (1) 
a  priest,  c.  1380 (2)  Humphry 
Cheyne,  1557,  with  interesting  re- 
quest in  English  for  prayers  ;  (3) 
John  Ayshcombe,  1591 ;  (4)  Sir 
Christopher  Lytcott,  "knighted  in 
the  camp  before  Eouen,  Nov.  16, 
1591,  by  the  hands  of  the  French 
King,  Henry  IV.,"  who  "  ended  this 
pilgrimage  at  Bastledon,  April  25, 
1599  "  ;  (5)  Frances  Wellesborne, 
1602  ;  (6)  Oliver  Ayshcombe,  1611. 


In  the  nave  is  a  tablet  to  Eliz. 
Bowles,  who  died  1718,  aged  124. 

Traces  on  one  of  the  brasses  seem 
to  indicate  that  files  of  sons  and 
daughters  formed  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary stock-in-trade  of  the  16th 
and  17th  century  tomb-maker,  and 
that  the  requisite  number  were  cut 
off  the  file  to  suit  the  various  cases 
(cf.  SJiottesbrooJd). 

Close  to  the  church  are,  an  18th- 
cent.  red -brick  house  with  a  very  fine 
mulberry-tree  on  the  lawn ;  an  old 
house  S.W.  of  church  called  Priory 
Court,  once  belonging  to  Abingdon 
Abbey;  and  on  N.E.  of  church 
parts  of  an  old  manor  of  the  Yates 
(cf.  Lyford  and  Buckland),  the- 
"gate"  of  whose  coat  can  still  ba 
seen  in  the  weathercock. 

At   Garford,  lying  to  the  W.^ 
and 

21  m.  Marcham,  the  churches 
are  rebuilt  and  the  villages  are 
without  interest.  „  ,  , 

23  m.  Abingdon  (see  Route  10)7~~^  ' 


EOUTE  13. 

WANTAGE  TO  FARINGDON. 

(By  Denchworth  and  Charney.)  3>*^f^'3*^ 

/  *  -/^  9m  - 

I 

ChaUow,  Goosey,  Stanford,  Denchworth,       3  m.  Challow  Station  (G  W  H') 
Lyford,  Charney,  Shellingford,  Hatford.  ' 

The  road  is  good  and  nearly  level.  4  m.  A  little  off  the  road  to  the 

E.  is  Goosey,  with  a  handful  of 

1  m.  East  Challow,  and  2  m.  cottages,  sprinkled  round  a  very 
West  Challow  to  W.,  are  un-  large  village  green.  Some  of  the 
interesting  villages  with  poor  houses  are  old,  and  one  has  two 
Churches,  though  at  West  Chal-  dipt  peacock  yews.  TheCkurch(53^ 
low  there  is  a  pre-Keformation  x  14J- ft.)  is  a  chapelry  of  Stanford- 
chalice.  in-the-Vale,and  in  style  mainly  E.E. 

At  E.  Challow  the  road  crosses  but  "  restored."    Notice  the  E.E. 

the  Wilts  and  Berkshire  canal,  now  piscina,  and  the  interesting  Dec. 

practically  disused.    It  joins  the  roof.    In  the  chancel  it  has  tie  and 

Thames  at  Abingdon.  collar  beams   with   a  wall-plate 
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panelled  wihh  trefoils  ;  in  the  nave 
king-posts  with  wall-pieces  carried 
on  good  E.E.  corbels.  A  small 
figure  of  a  kneeling  saint  in  15th- 
cent.  glass  remains  in  the  nave, 
and  the  door-key  is  E.E.  A  W. 
bell-cot  is  carried  on  a  heavy 
interior  frame.  There  is  a  church- 
yard cross. 

The  termination  "  -ey  "  in  Goosey, 
Hanney,  Childrey,  and  Charney,  is 
significant  of  the  former  state  of 
the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  in 
which  these  villages  once  stood  out 
as  "  islands." 

5|  m.  Stanford-in-the-Vale  has 

a  fine    and    interesting  Church 
(122  X  34i  ft.).     The  chancel  is 
very  good  Dec.  throughout.  The 
4-light  E.  window  is    filled  with 
t)ad  glass,  but  has  some  remains  of 
:good  angels  in  the  head,  and  there 
are  remains  of  15th-cent.  glass  in  a 
Perp.  window  over  the  S.  porch ; 
also  in  some  of   the  chancel  S. 
windows.    Notice  the  unique  Dec. 
2nscina  with  a  reliquary  above  it, 
and  a  squint  on  the  N.  carried  past 
the  vestry  (original  Dec.)  door  by  a 
curiously  arranged  pilaster.  On  the 
S.E.  of  nave  is  a  low- side  window, 
single-light    trefoiled   Dec.  The 
N.  porch  is  E.E.,  and  higher  than 
the  aisle  roof.    The  S.  porch  is  now 
Perp.,  but  the  S.  doorway  has  older 
Norm,  and  Dec.  shafts  left,  pro- 
ducing an  extraordinary  medley  of 
styles.    This  porch  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1472,  to  commemorate 
the  marriage  of  Kichard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (afterwards  Kichard  III.) 
with  Anne  Neville  of  Warwick,  the 
young  widow  of  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  VL  She  was  under  19 
even  when  Richard  married  her, 
and  his  fetterlock  and   rose  are 
impaled  with  her  ragged  staff  on 
the  corbel-shields  of  the  dripstone. 
Under  the  late  and  poor  clerestory 
windows  are  to  be  seen  the  small 
original  E.E.   lights.     There  are 
also  an  Elizabethan  pulpit,  a  strange 


Elizabethan  wooden  font  and  cover, 
a  bulge  staircase  on  the  N.  with 
small  windows  to  roodloft ;  and  a 
good  W.  tower  E.E.,  but  with  top 
story  Perp.  There  is  a  brass  to 
Roger  Campdene,  1398. 

Round  the  churchyard  are  planted 
some  fine  elms. 

East  of  Goosey  and  Stanford 
are  the  interesting  villages  of 
Denchworth,  Lyford,  and  Charney 
Basset. 

Denchworth   has    both  village 
and  churchyard  cross.  The  Church, 
small    cruciform,    with   a  puny 
north  tower,  has  a  good  squint 
from  the  N.  aisle.    In  the  chancel 
are  brasses  of  the  Hydes,  lords 
of  the  manor  from  Edward  I.  to 
James  L,  and  in  the  S.  transept 
many    18th-cent.   monuments  to 
their  successors,  the  Geerings.  The 
Hyde  brasses   have  been  re-set: 
they  are— (1)  Oliver  Hyde,  1516  ; 
(2)  Wm,    Hyde,   1567;   (3)  Wm. 
Hyde,  1562.    This  last  has  a  late 
instance  of  "  07'a  'pro  animabus, ' 
and  is  a  palimpsest.     It  seems  to 
have  come  from  Bisham  (q.v.),  and 
to  relate  to  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey   there   for  Austin  canons 
by  William  Montacute,    Earl  of 
Salisbury.      The    inscription  is 
curious,  "  Edward  Roy  Danglere 
qe  fist  le  siege  devant  la  cite  de 
Berwyke   e   conquyst  la  bataille 
.  .  .  e  la  dite  cite  la  veille  seinte 
Margarete     Ian    de    grace  1333 
mist  cette  pere  a  la  requeste  Sire 
William  de  Mountagu  foundour  de 
ceste  mesoin."    There  is  also  a 
brass  to  W.  Say,  1493.     In  the 
windows,  and  on  the  outside  of  S. 
transept,  are  the  argeDt  chevronels 
of  Fettiplace  many  times  repeated  ; 
the  family  had  a  seat  at  North 
Denchworth. 

There  is  a  parish  library,  begun 
in  1613  by  Mr.  Ralph  Kedden,  then 
Vicar.    Gregory   Geering,  patron 
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and  churchwarden,  built  a  room 
for  the  books  over  the  porch  of  the 
church.  "  Here  they  remained  till 
Mr.  Street  (then  a  local  architect) 
pulled  down  porch  and  chamber, 
when  he  '  restored '  the  church  in 
1852.  He  replaced  the  porch  by  a 
very  ugly  lean-to,  since  altered. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Horton,  vicar, 
took  the  books  to  the  vicarage, 
stripped  them  of  their  chains,  except 
two  kept  as  specimens,  and  placed 
them  in  common  shelves."  The 
library  contained  Caxton's  *'  Golden 
Legend,"  1483 ;  but  this  was  sold, 
by  the  Vicar  to  an  Oxford  book- 
seller for  .£20  in  1852,  and  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian.  Among  the  books 
is  Thomas  Aquinas,  4  vols.,  1485, 
and  a  copy  of  the  4th  edition  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  1541.  This 
edition  lacks  Cromwell's  arms,  as 
it  was  printed  after  his  execution 
July  28th,  1540.  Here  is  also 
shown  the  white  rib  of  a  manatee, 
an  amphibious  E.  African  mammal, 
with  an  inscription  :  "  This  is  the 
rib  of  a  mermaid  which  was 
brought  to  Bristoll  from  Angola  by 
(illegible)  of  Portugale,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  (illegible) 
times,  1631." 

E.  of  the  church  is  a  farm  con- 
taining portions  of  an  old  manor- 
house  of  the  Hydes,  including  two 
Perp.  doors,  some  Perp.  windows 
(one  with  tracery  blocked),  and  a 
Perp.  front  door  over  which  is  a  fine 
scollop  (<?.  1700). 

Lyford,  a  picturesque  village  on 
the  Ock  stream.  The  Church  (67 
X  18J  ft.)  was  originally  E.E.,  but 
the  chancel  is  much  restored, 
and  the  chancel  arch  modern. 
There  is  a  shouldered  aumbry,  a 
good  E.E.  piscina,  and  a  blocked 
squint  on  the  N.  .  There  is  a  low- 
side  ivindow  on  the  S.W.,  and 
another  on  the  N.W.  of  the  chancel. 
Both  appear  to  be  E.E.  There  is 
a  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  a  W.  bell-cot 
on  very  heavy  interior  framing.  In 


the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yew 
and  elms. 

Close  to  the  church  on  the  W.  is  a 
picturesque  Elizabethan  farmhouse, 
once  surrounded  by  a  moat  from 
the  Ock  stream. 

300  yards  N.  of  the  church  is 
another  moated  house,  formerly  a 
seat  of  the  old  Catholic  family  of 
Yates.  Their  cognisance,  a  gate, 
may  be  seen  in  many  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  this  house, 
on  Sunday,  July  16th,  1581,  the 
famous  Jesuit,  Campion,  was  taken. 
Mrs.  Yates  was  then  living  there, 
and  gave  shelter  to  eight  Brigittine 
•nuns,  who  were  lingering  out  their 
existence,  after  being  expelled,  at 
the  Dissolution,  from  their  nun- 
neries. Campion  was  saying  mass 
in  an  attic  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  "Judas"  Eliot,  a  spy, 
had  surrounded  the  house  with  a 
posse  of  constables.  Campion  took 
refuge  in  a  hiding-hole,  and  was 
not  discovered  till  the  Monday 
morning;  he  was  put  to  terrible 
tortures,  and  finally  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  Dec.  1st, 
1581.  Of  the  old  house  little  now 
remains.  It  was  once  quadrangular, 
but  much  was  pulled  down  c.  1800  ; 
the  inside  was  remodelled  in  1880. 

In  the  village  is  the  fragment  of 
a  very  old  half -timber  house,  and 
some  small  red-brick  almshouses, 
to  the  number  of  20,  founded  by 
Oliver  Ashcombe,  a  native  of  Ly- 
ford (1611).  They  form  a  3-sided 
oblong  quadrangle,  with  a  "  prayer- 
room  "  under  the  clock,  but  have 
been  largely  rebuilt,  and  are  not 
worth  visiting. 

Charney,  a  picturesque  scattered 
village,  lying  low  on  the  Ock 
stream,  with  many  polled  willows. 
There  is  a  village  cross. 

The  Ch^crch  (61  X  34  ft.)  is  very 
interesting.  In  the  Perp.  E.  window 
are  some  remains  of  15th-cent. 
glass.  On  N.  of  chancel  is  a  curious 
door  opening  to  an  oblique  passage 
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which  forms  a  squint  to  N.  aisle. 
The  head  of  this  door  (an  earlier 
survival)  is  round,  with  elaborate 
Norm,  sculpture  in  mouldings  and 
tympanum,  representing  a  kilted 
figure  having  its  hands  on  the 
necks  of  two  griffins.  The  head 
seen  at  the  top  of  arch  seems  a  later 
addition,  and  the  passage  is  Perp. 
There  is  also  a  rich  Norm.  S.  door- 
way, with  cable  moulding  and 
crowned  men's  and  animals'  heads 
with  forked  and  scrolled  tongues. 
The  chancel  arch  is  plain  Norm, 
segmental,  the  W.  bell-cot  Perp. 
with  17th-cent.  parapet  and  pin- 
nacles. There  is  a  Jacobean  pulpit. 
In  N.  aisle  is  a  low-side  window^ 
single-light  Perp.  Its  position  at 
the  extreme  E.  is  very  curious. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  on  N. 
are  remains  of  a  Grange  of  Abing- 
don Abbey.  The  present  house  is 
modern,  but  has  attached  to  it  on 
the  S.  a  very  interesting  E.E.  and 
early  Dec.  building.  In  the  cellar 
or  ground  floor  notice  a  shouldered 
fireplace,  the  massive  roof  beams, 
and  a  very  early  cider-press.  The 
first  floor,  or  Solar,  has  at  E.  a 
chapel  (12J-  x  lOJ  ft.)  with  plain 
early  Dec.  E.  window,  aumbry  and 
piscina ;  and  at  W.  is  a  room  with 
Perp.  fireplace  and  fine  early  Dec. 
roof,  now  in  sad  repair.  This  room 
seems  to  have  been  shortened,  and 
at  the  W.  is  the  jamb  of  a  blocked 
Perp.  window  which  would  com- 
mand the  lowside  window  in  the 
church,  distant  only  5  yards. 

6f  m.  The  road  here  branches 
oli  to  Shellingford  on  the  1.  and 
Hatford  on  the  r. 

1  mile  S.W.  is  the  interest- 
ing village  of  Shellingford.  The 
Church  of  St.  Faith  (84  x  19J 
ft.)  has  a  W.  spire  and  tower 
E.E.,  with  two  very  long  lancets 
in  upper  story.  The  chancel 
has  a  good  E.  window,  8-light 
Dec,  and  on  N.  a  large  Perp.  3- 


light  window  (lower  part  blocked) 
under  a  Perp.  recess,  with  quatre- 
foil  panels  in  the  soffits.  The  nave 
windows  are  Perp.,  except  one  Dec. 
on  S.  The  S.  chancel  doorways  of 
nave  are  late  Norm.  There  is  a 
low-side  windoio  on  the  N.,  2-light, 
square-headed,  and  transomed  Perp. 
with  a  compartment  blocked  below 
the  present  window.  The  pulpit  is 
Elizabethan,  the  font  Dec,  and 
there  is  a  patchwork  of  old  glass 
of  different  dates  in  a  window  S. 
of  nave,  and  in  3  tracery  lights  of 
E.  window.  There  is  a  brass  plate 
in  the  nave  to  Mary  Knappe,  1621, 
aet.  16,  and  an  ugly  monument  to  Sir 
Ed.  Hannes,  one  of  Queen  Anne's 
physicians. 

S.  of  the  churchyard  is  a  long 
two-storied  range  of  stone  Perp. 
buildings  with  plain  doors  and 
windows,  and  one  good  Perp. 
chimney.  These  are  called  Shel- 
lingford Castle,  and  were  once  the 
offices  of  a  large  mansion  of  the 
Packers,  lords  of  the  manor  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cents.  The  place 
was  abandoned  when  they  sold  the 
estate  in  1738,  and  gradually  fell 
to  ruin.  The  overgrown  fishponds 
and  the  ruined  pleasure  gardens,, 
with  fine  elm  avenue  and  yew 
hedge,  are  still  to  be  seen.  There 
is  also  a  very  curious  skittle  alley 
of  yews, 

1  m.  N.E.  of  the  turn  is  the 
small  village  of  Hatford,  where 
a  bad  new  church  was  built  in 
1874,  and  where  the  old  church 
(67  X  15^  ft.)  remains  in  a  ruinated 
condition.  The  chancel  is  used  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  and  has  a  good 
Dec.  sepulchral  recess,  with  male 
effigy  holding  a  heart  (perhaps  a 
mutilated  chalice),  a  S.W.  low-side 
loiridow  (early  Dec.)  and  brass plate& 
to  Francis  Pigot,  1614,  Martha 
Pigot,  1629,  and  Margaret  Pigot^ 
1637.  The  nave  is  roofless,  and 
the  W.   end  is  blocked  with  an 

Egyptian  "  mausoleum.  There  is  a 
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S.  door  Norm.,  with  a  curious  head  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  daughter  of 

(of  later  chiselling)  in  the  right  Protector  Somerset,  and  first  cousin 

capital.    It  was  in  this  chapel  that  of  Edward  VI. 
Sir  Edward  Unton  {see  Faringdon) 

married  Anne  Seymour,  widow  of      9  m.  Faeingdon  {see  Rte.  14). 


EOUTE  14. 


FARINGDON   TO  OXFORD. 

(By  Buckland  and  Cumnor.) 
17  miles. 


Faringdon,  Radcot  Bridge,  The  Coxwells, 
Eaton  Hastings,  Buscot,  Inglesham, 
Coleshill,  Longcot,  Shrivenham,  Buck- 
land,  Pusey,  Hinton  "Waldrist,  Long- 
wortii,  Fyfield,  Besselsleigh,  Appleton, 
Wootton,  Cumnor,  Wytham, 

The  road  is  nearly  flat  and  the 
surface  good ;  there  are  fine  views 
on  the  N.  after  leaving  Faringdon. 

^  FARINGDON  (stat. :  a  branch 
line  connects  F.  with  Uffington), 
a  bright  market  town  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  small  theatre  of 
hills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
residence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
here  Edward  the  Elder  died  in  925. 
In  1144  Kobert  Earl  of  Gloucester 
built  an  "adulterine"  castle  at 
Faringdon,  which  he  held  for  the 
Empress ;  but  it  was  stormed  and 
razed  by  Stephen.  In  1203  John 
gave  Faringdon  Manor  to  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Beaulieu  (Hants), 
and  a  small  cell  of  that  abbey  was 
built  at  Faringdon  (see  also  Great 
Coxwell).  Henry  III.,  his  Queen, 
Prince  Edward,  and  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  his  Commander,  were 
once  housed  for  a  night  at  Faring- 
don by  the  Abbot  of  Beaulieu,  and 
the  expenses  came  to  1005.  Qtd.  for 
the  King,  755.  for  the  Queen, 
505.  ^d.  for  Prince  Edward,  and  45. 
for  the  Commander. 

A  coarse  penance  for  incontinent 
widows  prevailed  at  Faringdon,  as 
at  Enborne  and  Chaddleworth  [q.v.). 

In  the  market-place  is  an  old 
town   hall   with   an  undercroft. 


The  district  supplies  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  for  the  London  market. 

The  Clmrclh  is  cruciform  and 
large  (134  x  79 ft.).  The  nave  has 
Trans,  arcades  with  some  fine 
undercut  E.E.  foliage  in  the  capi- 
tals. The  W.  window,  and  two  on 
N.W.  of  nave  are  very  late  Perp. 
The  S.  transept  is  rebuilt ;  the  old 
S.  transept  and  a  central  spire 
were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War 
troubles,  c.  1645.  The  tower  as  it 
stands  has  been  much  defaced,  but 
the  intersection  arches  are  fine 
E.E.  The  piers  are  not  so  massive 
as  at  Wantage,  but  the  foliage  in  the 
capitals  is  excellent.  In  the  aisle 
of  the  N.  transept  is  a  fine  4-light 
Dec.  window  with  pendant  folia- 
tion. The  chancel,  E.E.,  has  good 
double  piscina,  E.E.,  sedilia  Dec, 
and  a  S.W.  lancet  low- side  loindow, 
with  its  bottom  part  blocked,  and 
original  stanchion  and  cross-bars 
remaining.  The  arches  opening 
into  the  Pye  Chapel  on  the  N.  of 
the  chancel  are  filled  with  modern 
Perp.  tracery. 

The  church  is  rich  in  monuments. 
The  hrasses  are  mostly  moved  from 
their  places  and  incorrectly  fixed. 
There  seem  to  be  (1)  effigies  of 
Thos.  Faringdon,  with  widow  and 
daughter,  c.  1450 ;  (2)  large  effigies 
of  John  Parker  and  wife,  1485 ; 
(3)  John  Sadler,  a  vicar,  1505  ;  (4) 
in  Purbeck  marble  canopied  recess, 
painted  and  gilt  brass  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Unton  and  two  wives,  1547. 
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The  aisle  of  the  N.  transept  is 
known  as  the  Union  Chapel. 
The  Untons  lived  {c,  1530—1650) 
at  Wadley  Hall,  an  interesting 
house  on  rt.  of  Oxford  road,  1  m. 
from  Faringdon.  It  has  a  fine 
avenue,  oak  staircase,  hall,  and 
panelled  rooms.  In  the  Unton 
Chapel  are  many  monuments  to 
the  family,  and  to  the  Purefoys 
who  acquired  Wadley  by  marriage. 
Notice  the  fine  alabaster  altar-tomb 
to  Sir  Henry  Unton,  d.  1596,  erected 
by  his  wife  Dorothy.  Her  effigy, 
with  pleasant  natural  face,  and 
gold  stomacher,  used  to  kneel  at 
his  feet :  but  restorers  have  divorced 
her,  and  she  is  now  in  the  Pye 
Chapel.  Sir  Henry  wears  the 
collar  of  S.S.  He  was  a  friend  and 
kinsman  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was 
knighted  at  the  siege  of  Zutphen, 
and  was  twice  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  France  (see  also  under 
Hatford).  When  the  young  duke 
Henri  de  Guise  spoke  some  slight- 
ing words  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Henry  Unton  sent  him  a  famous 
challenge  : — 

"Forasmuch  as  in  the  lodging  of  Lord 
Dumayne,  and  in  public  elsewhere,  impu- 
dently and  indiscreetly  and  over  boldly  you 
spoke  badly  of  that  Sovereign  whose  sacred 
person  I  in  this  country  represent,  ...  I 
say  you  have  most  wickedly  lied  .  .  .  and 
hereupon  I  do  defy  and  challenge  your 
person  to  mine  with  such  manner  of  arms 
as  you  shall  like  or  choose,  be  it  on 
horseback  or  on  foot.  Nor  would  I  have 
you  think  that  there  is  any  inequality 
between  us,  I  being  issued  of  as  great  a 
race  and  noble  house  in  all  respects  as 
yourself.  So  .  .  .  I  will  maintain  my 
words,  and  the  lie  which  I  have  given,  and 
which  you  should  not  endure  if  you  have 
any  courage  at  all  in  you.  If  you  consent 
not  to  meet  me  hereupon  I  will  hold  you, 
and  cause  you  to  be  held,  for  the  arrantest 
coward  and  most  slanderous  slave  that 
exists  in  France.    I  expect  your  answer." 

He  died  in  1596  in  Paris,  but  was 
brought  to  Faringdon  for  burial, 
and  being  Ambassador,  was  given 
the  honour  of  a  "  baron's  hearse." 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  chancel  is  a 
cannon  ball  built  into  the  wall, 
having  a  tablet  under  it  to  "  John 


Buckley,  formerly  surgeon  to  His 
Majesty's  navy,  who  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French  squadron 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  Aug.  17, 
1759,  had  his  left  leg  shot  off  by 
the  above  ball." 

To  the  N.  of  the  church  is  Faring- 
don House,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Pye  family,  who  bought  it  in  1622. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  house 
was  an  older  building,  held  for  the 
king  in  the  Civil  War,  and  only 
surrendered,  June  1646,  by  Charles' 
orders  after  the  capitulation  of 
Oxford.  Sir  Robert  Pye  (who 
married  John  Hampden's  sister) 
conducted  the  siege  operations 
against  his  own  house  on  behalf  of 
the  Parliament.  The  present  house 
was  built  in  1780  by  Henry  Pye, 
who  became  Poet-laureate  in  that 
year,  and  united  with  his  cultiva- 
tion of  the  muse  the  duties  of  a 
police-magistrate  at  Westminster. 
Even  among  laureates  Pye  is  noto- 
rious for  bad  verse.  The  beauties 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  com- 
memorated in  his  poem  "  Faringdon 
Hill."  He  sold  Faringdon  House  in 
1788,  but  "  Faringdon  Clump  "  was 
planted  by  his  direction,  and  this 
was  "  probably  the  most  poetic  act 
of  his  life." 

Faringdon  Clump,  a  grove  of 
Scotch  firs  on  an  eminence  of  iron- 
sand  overlooking  the  town,  is  the 
chief  landmark  in  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse.  It  is  locally  known 
as  "  The  Folly,"  a  name  commonly 
given  in  the  neighbourhood  to  all 
tree  clumps  crowning  elevations. 
There  is  a  path  round  it,  with  seats 
at  intervals,  and  from  it  a  magnifi- 
cent vieio  can  be  obtained.  A  road 
called  Church  Path,  leading  N. 
towards  Littleworth  (church  mo- 
dern), commands  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  for 
many  miles. 

2J  m.  N.  of  Faringdon,  on  the 
Burf  ord  road,  which  passes  through 
the  park  of  Faringdon  House,  is 
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Radcot  Bridge.  This  bridge  is 
supported  on  three  arches  (those 
on  either  side  being  sharp  pointed), 
and  appears  to  date  from  c.  1300. 
The  socket  on  the  E.  parapet  pro- 
bably carried  a  cross,  and  the 
buttressed  niche  on  the  W.  is  said 
to  have  supported  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  traffic  now 
passes  on  the  stream  beneath,  being 
diverted  into  the  New  Cut  made  in 
1787.  The  view  of  the  bridge  from 
the  little  pool  below  is  picturesque. 
Here,  in  1387  (Dec.  20),  Eobert  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  favourite  and 
minister  of  Richard  II.,  met  the 
partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
under  Henry  Earl  Derby,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.  De  Vere's  troops 
were  surrounded,  and  he  only  es- 
caped himself  by  swimming  down 
stream  with  half  his  armour  on. 
In  later  years  a  sharp  skirmish  of 
the  Civil  Wars  took  place  at  the 
bridge,  when  Rupert's  cavalry  burst 
upon  the  Parliament  men  and  drove 
them  back  across  the  river. 

From  Faringdon  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  the  villages  of 
Little  Coxwell,  Great  Coxwell, 
Eaton  Hastings,  Buscot,  Inglesham, 
Coleshill,  Longcot,  and  Shriven- 
ham. 

Little  Coxwell,  IJ  m.  S.  from 
Faringdon,  has  a  small  Church 
(64 J-  X  15J  ft.)  more  interesting 
outside  than  inside.  The  walls, 
S.  doors  of  nave  and  chancel,  and 
chancel  arch,  are  Trans.  Notice 
an  E.E.  bellcote,  a  4 -light  Perp. 
window  on  S.  of  chancel,  and  the 
plain  Dec.  roof.  The  church  has 
been  maltreated  by  restorers,  and 
the  E.  window  is  an  insertion. 
The  "  very  good  rood-screen,  the 
Jacobean  pulpit  with  cushions  and 
hangings  of  green  velvet  richly 
embroidered,  of  very  beautiful 
Elizabethan  workmanship,  and  the 
remarkably  perfect  hourglass  stand 
with  a  spread  eagle."  have  all  dis- 


appeared since  Parker  wrote  (1850). 
In  a  garden  close  to  the  churchyard 
are  some  good  dipt  yews. 

2  m.  S.W.  from  Faringdon  is 
Great  Coxwell.  The  Church  is 
interesting.  The  chancel  is  E.E., 
and  has  a  S.W.  low-side  windoio 
with  a  modern  shutter  for  the 
open  portion.  In  the  E.  wall  are 
two  niches,  a  recess  behind  the  altar, 
and  two  aumbries.  There  is  an 
early  Dec.  window  on  the  S.  of  the 
nave,  which  has  interior  foliation ; 
and  the  bulge  of  the  rood-stair  can 
be  seen  with  a  little  window  to 
light  it.  The  W.  tower  is  good 
Perp.,  and  there  is  a  sanctus-bell 
niche  on  the  E.  gable  of  the  nave. 
There  are  brasses  to  Johane  Morys, 
and  Wm.  Morys  "  sumtyme  fermer 
of  Cokyswell,"  c.  1500.  From  a 
stile  in  the  churchyard  is  a  fine 
view  of  White  Horse  Hill. 

Coxwell  Manor  was  given  by 
John  to  the  Cistercians  of  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  1204,  and  they  had  a  grange 
here.  The  family  of  Morys  or 
Mores  farmed  for  them,  and  ob- 
tained the  Manor  at  the  Dissolution. 
The  noble  Abbey  Bam,  Dec,  still 
stands  I  m.  N.  of  the  Church.  It 
is  152 J  X  38^  ft.  interior  measure- 
ment, rises  51  ft.  to  the  ridge,  and 
has  walls  4  ft.  thick.  The  S.  door 
is  modern,  E.  and  W.  doors  ancient. 
On  the  E.  is  a  fine  porch  with  a 
tallat  in  which  the  monks  are  said 
to  have  slept  at  harvest-time.  The 
floor  is  beaten  mud,  and  the  roof 
heavy  Stonesfield  slate.  Close  to 
it  is  an  Elizabethan  farmhouse. 

A  short  distance  from  Great 
Coxwell,  N.  of  the  high-road  from 
Faringdon  to  Highworth,  is  the 
earthwork  of  Badbury  Hill.  It  is 
a  circular  camp  of  about  14  acres 
area,  surrounded  by  a  trench.  It 
was  thickly  planted  with  trees,  c. 
1820,  but  the  mounds  have  been 
"  degraded  "  by  grubbing  for  hone 
and  building  stones.  From  the 
camp  there  are  magnificent  views. 
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W.  and  N.  over  the  wide  plains, 
and  S.  to  White  Horse  Hill.  Far- 
ingdon  Hill  shuts  in  the  view  on 
the  E. 

3  m.  N.W.  of  Faringdon  is 
Eaton  Hastings,  with  fine  trees 
and  meadows.  The  Church  lies 
close  to  the  Thames,  and  a  field  S. 
of  it  called  the  "  Old  Town,"  with 
a  cottage  or  two,  marks  the  old 
site  of  the  village ;  the  present 
village  has  been  built  a  mile  away. 
The  church  {l^  x  21  ft.)  is  inter- 
esting, and  mainly  E.E.  There  was 
once  a  Trans.  S.  aisle,  but  this 
has  been  destroyed  and  the  arcade 
blocked.  Between  the  blocked  late 
Trans,  arches,  E.E.  windows  have 
been  inserted.  The  chancel  arch, 
N.  door  (with  Dec.  niche  above  it) 
and  font  are  Trans.  The  sedile, 
piscina,  and  S.  doorway  are  E.E. 
On  S.  of  chancel  and  of  S.  aisle 
are  low-side  windows. 

Buscot,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Faring- 
don, is  beautifully  situated  in 
well-timbered  meadows.  The  aisle- 
less  Church  (931  x  20J  ft.),  which 
is  somewhat  detached  from  the 
pretty  village,  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  E.E.  There  is  a  fine 
chancel  arch  Trans.,  with  bold 
but  rough  chevron  moulding.  The 
chancel  windows  have  been  gutted 
and  churchwardenised,  but  two 
have  interior  cinque-foliation.  Two 
others  are  filled  with  good  glass  by 
Burne- Jones.  There  are  two  E.E. 
piscinae,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
window  sill  which  serves  for  a 
sedile  on  S.  of  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  side  of  the  window  is  a  deep  tre- 
f oiled  niche.  Behind  the  altar  is 
an  aumbry,  an  arrangement  not 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  two  mutilated  brass 
figures,  c.  1450.  The  S.  door  and 
W.  tower  are  Perp.  Close  to  the 
church  is  a  pleasant  rectory  {c. 
1680)  attached  to  an  older  rectory- 
house,  which  has  a  Perp.  chimney. 


From  the  meadows  on  N.  there  is 
a  pretty  view  of  the  church. 

Buscot  House,  built  1780,  stands 
in  an  extensive  deer-park.  In  the 
grounds  is  a  large  lake. 

2  m.  from  Bnscot,  and  just  over 
the  Wilts  border,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  road  from  Lechlade  to  High- 
worth,  is  the  isolated  Church 
(49  x  36  ft.)  of  Inglesham.  It  is 
hidden  among  trees,  is  most  inter- 
esting, and  happily  unrestored. 
The  chancel  has  a  good  3-light  E. 
window,  E.E. — Dec,  with  interior 
cinque-foliation ;  on  the  N.  side  are 
two  E.E.  windows  connected  by  a 
string-course,  and  below  them  a 
blind  arcade  of  round-headed  arches 
with  E.E.  mouldings  and  string- 
course ;  on  the  S.  side  is  an  E.E.- 
Dec, window,  and  a  Perp.  arch  has 
been  opened  in  the  Perp.  east  bay  of 
the  S.  aisle.  The  nave  arcades  are 
Trans.,  and  the  W.  windows  are  all 
Perp. ;  the  font  is  good  panelled 
Perp.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  tref  oiled 
E.E.  doorway.  There  is  much  good 
woodwork  in  the  church,  including 
Perp.  screens  in  aisles,  some  fine 
pews,  and  a  Jacobean  pulpit  with 
sounding  board.  On  a  pillar  in  the 
N.  arcade  is  an  hourglass  stand. 
Outside,  notice  the  good  bell-cot, 
Dec,  plain  parapet,  Perp.,  with  two 
bold  gurgoyles  on  the  S.  Built 
into  the  S.  wall  near  the  porch  is  a 
sculpture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  <?.  1250, 
with  a  sundial:  cf.  Burford  and 
Langford  (Hdbk.  for  Oxon).  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  lofty  shaft 
of  a  cross. 

Coleshill,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Fariug- 
don,  is  a  model  village,  without 
an  inn.  Most  of  the  cottages 
were  built  of  stone  on  a  uniform 
plan  by  the  2nd  Earl  of  Eadnor. 
Coleshill  stands  on  a  little  hill 
above  the  streamlet  Cole,  which 
joins  the  Thames  near  Lechlade. 
The  Church  has  been  largely  re- 
built ;  and  the  chancel,  N.  aisle,  and 
S.  transeptal  chapel  are  modern. 
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The  E.  window  was  brought  from 
Angers  in  1787.  The  nave  arcades 
are  E.E.  on  the  N.,  and  Trans,  on 
8. ;  the  W.  tower  is  Perp.  with  good 
details.  The  parvise  over  the  Dec. 
porch  has  been  raised  and  converted 
into  a  sort  of  gallery-pew.  In  the 
S.  chapel  is  a  long  brass  inscription 
set  up  by  Sir  Mark  Stuart  Pleydell, 
1738,  saying  that  the  present  build- 
ing takes  the  place  of  a  larger 
chantry  founded  in  1499  by  Thos. 
Pleydell.  The  old  chantry  seems 
to  have  been  stone  vaulted,  and 
there  are  many  fragments  of  ex- 
cellent work  from  it,  to  be  Seen  in 
the  porch  and  elsewhere  in  the 
church.  In  the  present  S.  chapel 
is  a  mutilated  figure  with  a  shield 
(Champneys  impaling  Pleydell :  v. 
inscription),  and  plates  showing 
the  former  position  of  the  graves 
of  Thos.  Pleydell,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  There  are  monuments 
to  Sir  Hy.  Pratt,  1647;  and  to  the 
Countess  of  Radnor,  1751,  by 
Rysbrach.  Among  the  fragments 
under  the  tower  notice  a  good 
Madonna  with  dead  Christ,  and 
two  hands  holding  a  seeded  rose — 
a  badge  that  has  also  been  built 
into  the  porch  and  modern  vestry. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  base  and 
shaft  of  a  village  cross. 

Coleshill  House,  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones,  1650,  is  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  a  fine  park.  Its  lofty  frontage 
commands  very  extensive  views 
towards  Highworth  and  the  plain, 
N.W.  It  contains  a  fine  hall  and 
many  good  family  portraits,  but  the 
principal  pictures  of  the  Bouveries 
are  at  Longford  in  Wilts. 

4  m.  S.W.  of  Faringdon  is 
the  pretty  village  of  Longcot. 
The  Church  (97  x  20^  ft.),  with 
modern  S.  wall,  has-been  well 
restored.  The  trefoil-headed  N. 
door  is  good  E.E.  There  are  good 
4-light  Perp.  windows  N.  and  S.  of 
chancel,  and  in  the  nave  are  two 
small  Perp.  low-side  windows,  that 


on  the  S.  having  a  good  piscina. 
The  head  of  the  rood-loft  stair 
remains,  and  there  is  an  aumbry 
on  either  side  of  the  altar.  The 
tower  dates  from  1724.  From  the 
churchyard  to  the  S.  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  White  Horse  Hill. 

In  this  village  are  many  vine-clad 
cottages,  a  common  feature  in  the 
hamlets  nestling  under  the  downs. 

5|  m.  S.W.  of  Faringdon  is 
Shrivenham  {Stat.),  a  clean 
village,  which  has  benefited  much 
from  the  liberality  of  the  Barring- 
ton  family.  The  Church  retains 
a  fine  central  Perp.  tower,  carried 
on  unusually  acute  arches,  with 
mouldings  taken  to  the  ground 
without  caps.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  Jacobean,  with  pseudo- 
!N^orman  arcades,  and  pillars  (of 
chalk)  tapering  from  base  to  capi- 
tal. The  windows  throughout  are 
large  4-light  debased,  but  the  church 
is  spacious,  and  the  general  effect 
light,  pleasing,  and  decorous.  The 
pulpit,  and  the  seating  throughout, 
are  in  excellent  taste.  Here  are 
monuments  to  John  Wildman,  the 
Anabaptist  (afterwards  Sir  John 
Wildman,  of  Beckett,  d.  1693),  who 
directed  by  his  will 

"that,  if  his  executors  should  think  fit, 
there  should  be  some  stone  of  small  price 
set  near  his  ashes,  to  signify,  without 
foolish  flattery,  to  his  posterity,  that  in 
that  age  lived  a  man  who  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  days  in  prisons,  without  crimes, 
being  conscious  of  no  offence  towards  man, 
for  that  he  so  loved  his  God  that  he  could 
serve  no  man's  will,  and  wished  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  his  country  and  of  all 
mankind." 

The  other  is  to  John  Wildman,  his 
son  (d.  1710),  who 

"preferred  confinement  for  many  years 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Scilly,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  liberty." 

There  is  also  a  monument  to  John's 
adopted  son,  John  Shute,  after- 
wards the  first  Viscount  Barrington, 
(d.  1793),  for  39  years  a  distin- 
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guished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  one  to  Samuel 
Barrington,  Admiral  of  the  White, 
1800,  who  was  distinguished  in  the 
wars  of  1741-56,  especially  by  the 
capture  of  the  French  ship  Count 
St.  F2ore?itme.  The  flag  which  he 
took  from  her  hangs  close  by.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Hannah  Moore  : — 

"  Here  rests  the  Hero  who  in  glory's  page 
Wrote  his  fair  deeds  for  more  than  half 
an  age. 

Here  rests  the  patriot  who  for  England's 
good, 

Each  toil  encountered  and  each  clime 

withstood. 
Here  rests  the  Christian  ;  his  the  loftier 

claim, 

To  seize  the  conquest,  yet  renounce  the 
fame. 

He,  when  his  arm  St,  Lucia's  trophies 
boasts, 

Ascribes  the  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
And  when  the  harder  task  remained  be- 
hind, 

The  passive  courage,  and  the  will  resigned. 
Patient  the  veteran  victor  yields  his 
breath. 

Secure  in  Him  who  conquered  sin  and 
death." 

Near  the  church  are  six  almshouses, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Henry 
Marten,  the  regicide. 

Beckett  House,  built  1834,  con- 
tains some  good  family  portraits 
by  Sir  J.  Eeynolds  and  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  and  some  interesting 
French  miniatures,  including  two 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  young  and 
when  old,  by  Petitot.  Among  the 
curiosities  are  the  chessboard  and 
men  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  original 
velvet  bag  in  which  they  were  sold 
by  the  Parliament.  In  the  grounds 
is  a  lake,  and  a  stone  summer-house 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 

Beckett  once  belonged  to  the 
Earls  of  Evreux.  It  was  seized  in 
1204  by  King  John,  who  probably 
resided  here  occasionally,  as  a 
mandate  of  his  to  the  sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire  is  dated  from  Beckett. 
Later  the  De  Becotes  held  the 
manor  by  tenure  of  meeting  the 
King,  whenever  he  should  pass  Fow- 
yeare's  Mill  Bridge,  in  Shrivenham, 
with  two  white  capons. 


3i  m.  Buckland,  a  large  village,, 
with  msmy  well-built  houses,  but 
now  dwindling  in  population. 

The  fine  Church  (125  x  65J)  is- 
cruciform.  The  roof  was  lowered 
1768.  and  c,  1787  the  tracery  was 
removed  from  all  the  windows,  and 
heavy  mullions  carried  straight  into 
the  heads,  without  foliation ;  though 
the  general  effect  is  not  so  unpleas- 
ing  as  might  have  been  imagined. 
The  centre  tower  is  massive 
E.E.,  carried  on  fine  intersection 
arches.  In  the  chancel  notice : 
fine  suite  of  E.E.  sedilia;  piscina 
(with  an  Italian  17th-cent.  sculpture 
at  back,  brought  here  c.  1810) ;  Dec. 
sepulchral  recesses  on  N.  and  S.  ; 
an  aumbry  in  E.  wall,  and  a  tri- 
angular aumbry  on  N.  wall  con- 
taining the  heart  of  Wm.  Holcot. 
The  Holcots  owned  Barcote,  in  this 
parish,  from  1292  to  1570  (vide  a 
tablet  in  S.  transept).  The  last  of 
them,  William  Holcot,  was  a  whim- 
sical character.  He  was  a  Reform  a- 
tionist  preacher,  temp.  Edward  YL, 
recanted  to  escape  the  Marian  fires, 
but  in  safer  days  under  Elizabeth 
was  again  filled  with  Protestant 
zeal,  and  used  to  preach  wearing 
velvet  bonnet,  damask  gown,  and 
gold  chain.  By  will  he  left  his 
heart  to  Buckland  Church.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  little  round  maple- 
wood  box  of  Italian  17th-cent. 
manufacture,  and  is  now  dried  up 
to  a  ruddy  brown.  Behind  the  altar, 
is  hung  a  curious  "  Abstract  of 
various  laws  for  the  better  ordering 
of  Society,"  1787.  In  it  are  laid 
down  punishments  for  profanation 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  drunkenness, 
swearing,  lewdness,  gaming,  va- 
grancy, false  weights,  etc. ;  and 
among  the  punishments  are  in- 
cluded whipping,  the  stocks,  and 
pillory.  In  the  N.  transept,  or 
Throckmorton  aisle,  are  mural  monu- 
ments to  Sir  John  Yate,  1658, 
and  Sir  Ed.  Yate,  c.  1650,  with 
curious  inscriptions ;  also  a  good 
Brass  to  John  Yate,  1578.    In  the 
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floor  is  an  incised  slab,  c.  1300, 
which  may  read : 

"  Vous  qui  par  yci  passez 
Pour  dame  Felice  la  Blonde  priez 
Re  Marie  la  mere  Jesu 
Eit  al  alme  verre  salu." 

The  name  seems  to  be  La  Blonde, 
not  Le  Blount.  The  S.  transept, 
or  Barcote  aisle,  has  been  over- 
elaborately  decorated  in  glass  mo- 
saics at  the  cost  of  William  West, 
of  Barcote.  The  nave  has  small 
Norm,  windows.  Norm.  N.  and  S. 
doorways,  the  last  retaining  a  door 
and  ironwork  which  seem  Dec. ; 
and  there  are  a  good  Perp.  font  and 
a  curious  Jacobean  gallery  giving 
access  to  the  tower. 

The  Yates  held  Buckland  Manor 
1545 — 1690,  and  their  old  house 
stands  N.  of  the  church.  It  is  now 
churchwardenised,  and  only  used 
as  stables  and  offices,  but  has  on 
the  E.  side  an  Elizabethan  bay.  In 
1690  the  estate  passed  to  the 
Catholic  family  of  Throckmorton 
(of  Coughton,  Warwick),  and  in 
1757  Sir  Eobert  Throckmorton  built 
the  present  Buckland  House  (Sir 
William  Throckmorton)  to  the 
designs  of  Wood  of  Bath.  It  has 
a  ceiling  by  CijyTiani.  A  gallery 
leading  to  the  dining-room  con- 
tains some  curious  relics,  among 
them  a  chemise  of  Mary  Queen 
of  'Scots,  and  a  gold  medal  of 
Charles  I.,  taken  from  the  body  of 
Sir  Baynharn  Throckmorton  (the 
last  of  the  Gloucestershire  branch 
of  the  family).  Here  also  is  pre- 
served a  coat,  the  wonder  of  1811, 
in  which  year  it  was  made.  In 
one  day  two  sheep  belonging  to 
Sir  John  Throckmorton  were  shorn, 
the  wool  spun,  spooled,  warped, 
loomed,  and  woven ;  the  cloth 
burred,  milled,  dyed,  dried,  sheared, 
and  pressed ;  after  which  the  coat 
was  made  up  by  White,  a  Newbury 
tailor,  and  worn  by  Sir  John  at 
an  agricultural  dinner,  at  the 
PeMcariy  in  Speenhamland  (see 
Newbury),  within  13  hrs.  20  min. 


from  the  time  the  sheep-shearing 
commenced.  This  scene  is  repre- 
sented in  a  picture.  There  are 
some  pictures  of  merit,  and  many 
valuable  MSS.,  including  some 
original  letters  of  the  poet  Cowper. 
Near  the  church  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  (of  no  architectural  in- 
terest) erected  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Throckmorton. 

4i  m.  One  mile  S.  of  the  road  is 
Pusey.  The  Church  (rebuilt  1753) 
has  monuments : — A  very  fine 
incised  white  marble  slab  to  Henry 
Doggett,  r.  1450,  a  Scheemakers 
monument  to  Jane  Pusey,  1742, 
two  mural  monuments  to  Dunches, 
of  Little  Wittenham  (one  by 
Byrd,  a  famous  Oxford  tomb- 
maker),  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  S.  transept  a  hrass  plate  to 
Richard  Pusey,  1655,  and  curious 
epitaph  to  a  child,  Wm.  White, 
1655. 

Pusey  House,  like  Buckland,  was 
built  by  Wood,  of  Bath,  c.  1753  ;  it 
has  a  good  prospect  over  a  park 
with  fine  timber.  One  of  the 
Pusey s  (the  original  family,  even 
in  the  female  line,  is  long  since 
extinct)  is  said  to  have  received 
the  manor  from  Canute,  to  be 
held  by  Cornage,  or  tenure  of  a 
horn.  A  horn  of  uncertain  date 
is  still  preserved  in  Pusey  House. 
Dr.  Hickes,  in  1681,  states  that 
in  his  time  both  the  horn  and 
manor  were  possessed  by  Charles 
Pusey,  who  had  recovered  the  manor 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before 
Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies. 

' '  The  horn  itself  was  produced  in  Court, 
and  with  universal  admiration  received, 
admitted,  and  proved  to  be  the  identical 
horn  by  which,  as  by  a  charter,  Canute  had 
conveyed  the  manor  of  Pusey  700  years 
before.  The  horn  is  that  of  an  ox  of 
middling  size,  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  in 
workmanship  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
cent.  The  colour  of  the  horn  is  dark 
brown,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  real  ox- 
horn,  and  not,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
made  of  ivory.  It  is  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  and 
9 J  in.  high  from  its  feet ;  the  circumference 
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at  the  largest  end  is  1  ft.,  in  the  middle, 
9 J  in.,  and  at  the  small  end,  2 J  in.  The 
dog's  bead  at  the  orifice  was  formerly 
moveable,  turning  upon  a  joint,  so  as  to 
make  it  either  a  hunting  or  a  drinking 
horn." 

On  the  silver-gilt  band,  elegantly 
wrought,  is  an  inscription  : 

' '  I  King  Knowde  geve  Wyllyam  Pecote 
this  horne  to  hold  by  thy  lond." 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of 
the  family  was  in  1155,  when  Henry 
de  Pesie  held  the  manor.  The 
present  family  (of  French  Pro- 
testant origin)  changed  their  name 
of  Bouverie  for  that  of  Pusey  on 
succeeding  to  the  property  by  mar- 
riage. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Alice 
Paternoster  held  lands  here  by  ser- 
vice of  saying  a  paternoster  five 
times  a-day,  for  the  souls  of  the 
King's  ancestors ;  and  Richard 
Paternoster  succeeding  to  an  estate 
in  this  parish  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  thrice  before  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  as  John,  his  brother, 
had  done  previously,  instead  of 
paying  a  relief. 

1  m.  E.  of  Pusey,  and  accessible 
from  the  main  road  (J  m.  S.)  is 
Clierhury  Camp,  a  large  oval  earth- 
work, surrounded  by  a  triple  mound. 
It  lies  in  the  low-land,  and  is 
defended  by  waterways. 

5|-  m.  One  mile  N.  of  the  road 
is  Hinton  Waldrist.  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Hinton  St. 
Walerys,  and  it  once  formed  part 
of  the  great  Barony  of  the  St. 
Walerys.  Henry  de  St.  Walery, 
one  of  the  rebellious  Barons,  lost 
his  property  in  King  John's  reign, 
but  had  it  restored  to  him  by 
Henry  III.,  1216.  The  family  of 
St.  Walery  soon  afterwards  became 
extinct,  but  the  moat  and  keep- 
mound  of  their  castle  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  present  house 
(Elizabethan,  but  much  modified). 
The  castle  commanded  the  ford 
at  Duxford  close  by.     From  the 


site  fine  views  of  the  Cotswolds, 
Oxfordshire  Hills  and  White  Horse 
Downs  are  obtainable.  The  Church 
(88  X  64  ft.)  has  been  so  restored 
as  to  call  for  no  notice. 

Longworth,  one  mile  E.,  has  an 
interesting  Church  (95  x  36|-  ft.) 
well  restored.  The  nave  arcades 
are  Trans  ;  the  S.  clerestory  is 
pleasing  Perp.  ;  the  tower  has  open 
supporting  arches,  and  is  Perp, 
There  is  a  small  N.  chancel-chapel, 
on  the  wall  of  which  is  a 
tablet  with  curious  euphuistic 
inscription.  The  pretty  Jacobean 
screen  seems  to  have  been  brought 
from  elsewhere.   There  are  brasses  : 

(1)  John  Henley,  a  rector,  1422 ; 

(2)  Elynor  Godolphin,  1566,  "to 
whome  we  beseche  the  blessed 
Trynitie  to  graunt  a  joyfull  Resur- 
rection," a  rare  invocation  for  the 
date  ;  (3)  a  shroud-brass  with  two 
effigies  to  Rich.  Yate  and  Johane 
his  wife,  1500. 

Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
born  here  1625,  and  the  manor  was 
once  owned  by  Sir  H.  Marten,  father 
of  the  regicide. 

8  m.  Kingston  Bagpuze  (pop.  208) 
has  a  Church  built  c.  1800.  Here 
roads  diverge  to  Oxford,  Faringdon, 
Abingdon,  and  to  Witney,  crossing 
the  Thames  by  New  Bridge. 

New  Bridge,  like  Radcot  Bridge, 
is  probably  early  Dec,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Leland  as  the  oldest 
of  all  bridges  over  the  Thames, 
"  lying  in  low  meadows,  often  over- 
flowed with  rage  of  rain."  Here 
in  a  skirmish  the  Parliament  men 
were  badly  defeated.  May  27, 1644  ; 
but  Waller  marched  his  troops 
across  it  without  fighting,  June  2 
following. 

9  m.  -ft-  Fyfield.  The  Church 
(86  X  53  ft.)  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  27,  1893. 
All  that  a  careful  and  generous 
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restoration  can  do  has  been  done. 
The  Golafreand  Gordon  monuments, 
the  reredos-cornice,  sedilia,  and 
credence-table  have  been  spared, 
but  the  smell  of  fire  has  passed 
over  them,  and  everywhere  the 
stones  show  traces  of  burning.  On 
N.  of  chancel  is  the  recessed  and 
panelled  Perp.  tomb  ascribed  to 
the  ''White  Rose  of  Scotland," 
daughter  of  Alexander,  3rd  Earl  of 
Huntley,  wddow  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  at  her  death  (1527)  wife  of 
Christopher  Ashfield  of  Fyfield. 
Notice  the  fine  Dec.  piscina,  the 
plainer  Dec.  sedilia,  the  Perp. 
credence-table  and  the  ball-flower 
cornice  under  the  roof.  The  chancel 
is  good  Dec.  throughout,  and  was 
built  {c.  1350)  by  Sir  John  Golafre, 
grandfather  of  that  John  Golafre 
w^ho  died  in  1442,  and  built  the  N. 
aisle  (Perp.).  The  two  E.  bays  of 
this  aisle  are  screened  off  and  form 
the  Golafre  chantry,  in  which  is 
the  founder's  monument,  with 
armoured  effigy  above  and  cadaver 
below.  He  also  founded  a  hospital 
here,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist. 
In  the  dripstone-corbels  of  the  S.  W. 
window  of  chancel  are  perhaps  re- 
presented John  Golafre  (the  elder) 
and  his  wife,  and  in  those  of  the  S.E. 
window  Edward  II.  and  his  Queen. 
The  W.  and  N.  doors  are  good  round- 
headed  E.E.  In  S.  transept  is  an 
incised  monument  to  George  Dale, 
1625.  The  church  is  dignified  and 
pleasing,  with  its  lofty  roofs,  and 
rich  woodwork  which  has  replaced 
the  burnt  screens.  Outside,  it  is 
festooned  with  roses,  and  the  well- 
kept  churchyard  has  the  base  of 
a  cross. 

On  the  N.  W.  over  the  churchyard 
wall  is  a  tall  gabled  manor-house, 
now  Elizabethan  in  appearance, 
w^hich  embodies  parts  of  the  14th- 
cent.  mansion  built  {c.  1350)  by 
John  Golafre,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  John  of  Fyfield.  This 
house  was  restored  by  Jas.  Parker, 
who  lived  here  many  years.  The 


manor  was  one  of  those  bought  by 
Sir  Thomas  White  as  part  of  the 
endowment  of  his  college  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist  at  Oxford.  The  White 
Hart,  a  little  roadside  inn,  probably 
represents  in  parts  the  house  of  the 
warden  of  John  Golafre's  chantry. 

f  mile  farther,  where  the  Oxford 
and  Abingdon  roads  bifurcate,  is 
Tu^hney  Tree,  or  Fyfield  Elm,  36  ft. 
in  circumference,  a  shattered  giant. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  resort  of 
witches,  who  dance  here  at  mid- 
night ;  also  of 

"Maidens,  who  from  the  distant  hamlets 
come, 

To  dance  round  Fyfield  elm  in  May." 

M.  Arnold. 

Tubney  Church  was  built  by 
Pugin,  1848, 

12  m.  Besselsleigh  derives  it& 
name  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Besils,  who  obtained  the  estate 
by  marriage  in  1350.  At  this 
Legh,"  writes  Leland,  *'be  verj 
fayre  pastures  and  woodes ;  the 
Blessells  hathe  been  lords  of  it  syns 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First.  The 
Blessels  cam  out  of  Provence  in 
Fraunce,  and  were  men  of  activitye 
in  f eates  of  armes,  as  it  appearith  in 
monuments  at  Legh ;  how  he  faught 
in  listes  with  a  strange  knyghte 
that  challengyd  hym,  at  the  whiche 
deade  the  kynge  and  queue  at  that 
tyme  of  England  were  present. 
The  Blessels  were  countyed  to  have 
pocessyons  of  400  marks  by  the 
yere."  Sir  Peter  Besils  dying  in 
1424  left  moneys  for  Burford  and 
Culham  bridges  (see  AUngdon)\ 
also  £600  to  make  reparation  for 
wrongs  he  or  his  ancestors  might 
have  done  to  any  man,  and  if  not 
so  spent  then  to  make  roads  ;  and 
finally  £120  to  make  six  windows 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  Preaching 
Friars'  church  in  Oxford,  where  he 
was  to  be  buried.  From  the  Besils 
the  estate  passed  to  the  Fetti places, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  in  1634  to 
William  Lenthall  (the  Speaker  of 
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the  Long  Parliament),  and  from 
them  it  descended  to  its  present 
proprietor.  The  old  manor-house 
is  destroyed,  except  a  picturesque 
fragment  of  the  offices,  now  used 
as  a  farmhouse,  and  the  massive 
stone  pillars  of  the  gateway,  which 
stand  isolated  among  the  trees  in 
the  field,  just  over  the  W.  wall  of 
the  churchyard.  It  is  probable 
that  this  gateway,  as  well  as  the 
chapel  of  the  Lenthalls'  house  at 
Burford,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones. 
In  the  old  house  at  Besselsleigh 
was  preserved  the  large  picture  of 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
now  at  Cokethorpe,  Oxfordshire, 
Another  of  these  pictures  is  to  be 
seen  at  East  Hendred  House,  q.v. 

The  Chtcrch  is  small  and  aisleless ; 
originally  B.E.,  but  now  mostly  poor 
Perp.  The  E.  and  W.  windows  are 
Trans.  E.E. — Dec,  and  the  former 
is  cinquefoliated  inside.  There  is 
a  Dec.  piscina,  W.  bellcote  of  two 
niches,  and  a  projection  carrying 
the  rood-stair  on  the  N.  Inside 
are  some  plain  monuments  to  the 
Lenthalls,  and  inscriptions  showing 
that  the  church  was  repaired  in  1632 
by  Wm.  Lenthall  the  Speaker  ;  in 
1788  bv  Wm.  J.  Lenthall,  and  in 
1888  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Lenthall,  who  died 
-at  Besselsleigh,  1892,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  last  (1821)  person  born  in 
Burford  Priory,  q.v.  (Hdbk.  Oxon.) 

1  m.  W.  of  Besselsleigh  is 
Appleton  (with  Eaton).  The 
Church,  mostly  Trans,  and  E.E., 
has  a  shroud  hra.ss  to  John  Good- 
ryngton  1518,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  ; 
who  after  his  death  "toke  relygyon 
in  y*^  monastery  of  Syon."  There 
is  also  a  fine  Elizabethan  tomb  to 
Sir  John  Fettiplace,  1593.  The 
Eettiplaces  acquired  the  manor  by 
marriage  from  the  Bessils,  but 
sold  it  c.  IGOO.  Two  moats  of  old 
houses  exist  at  Appleton,  and  a 
third  house  now  called  the  Manor 
House  has  very  considerable  and 
surprising  remains  of  Norm.  E.E. 


work.  The  fine  doorway  of  the  Hall, 
round-headed  with  E.E.  mouldings, 
has  been  engraved  in  Lysons,  and 
in  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture. 

1  m.  E.  of  Besselsleigh  is 
Wootton,  an  upland  village  with 
fine  trees,  and  a  plain  Dec.-Perp. 
Church  (restored). 

13J- m.  'ft-. Cumnor  was  a* domain 
of  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  the  Lord 
Abbot  was  rector  of  Cumnor 
and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Cumnor 
Place  was  used  as  a  Summer  House, 
and  at  times  as  a  Sanatorium 
of  the  Abbey.  The  last  Abbot, 
Thomas  Rowland  or  Pentecost,  was 
given  Cumnor  for  life,  with  a  heavy 
pension  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  reward 
for  his  ready  compliance  in  sur- 
rendering the  Abbey.  It  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  George  Owen, 
Henry  YIII.'s  physician,  and  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Anthony 
Forster  in  1560,  almost  immediately 
after  which  occurred  the  tragedy 
which  has  made  the  name  of 
Cumnor  familiar  to  the  world. 
Forster  died  in  1572,  and  the  house 
remained  untenanted  for  more  than 
a  century.  During  this  period  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Dudley  Castle, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  Amy  Robsart,  who 
appeared,  dressed  in  her  best,  at  the 
foot  of  a  staircase  in  the  K.W. 
corner  of  the  quadrangle.  Nine 
parsons  were  at  last  summoned 
from  Oxford,  and  laid  the  ghost  in 
a  pond  close  by,  which  never  after- 
wards froze.  The  house  was  after- 
wards turned  into  tenements,  and 
was  finally  pulled  down  c.  1810  by 
Lord  Abingdon,  when  the  material 
was  used  in  the  building  of  Wy tham 
Church  (^.v.)  Part  of  a  tablet 
inscribed  "Janua  vitae  verbum 
Domini,  Antonius  Forster  1571," 
w^hich  stood  over  the  main  gateway 
of  Cumnor  Place,  was  then  removed 
to  the  doorway  of  Wytham  church- 
yard ;  and  the  window  which  once 
lighted  the   "  Dudley  Chamber " 
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-where  Amy  slept  the  night  of  her 
murder,  is  now  the  E.  window  of 
Wytham  Church.  Three  discon- 
nected arches  of  Cumnor  Place 
stood  for  a  long  time,  but  all  that 
now  remains  is  some  fragments  of 
low  walls  and  part  oE  a  chimney  in 
a  field  on  the  B.  side  of  the  church- 
yard wall. 

Amy  was  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Robsart,  a  man  of  high  family  and 
large  property  in  Norfolk.  She 
married  Lord  Robert  Dudley  at 
Sheen,  June  4, 1550,  in  the  presence 
of  Edward  VI.,  as  is  stated  in  that 
king's  journal.  Her  husband  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  (three  years 
after  her  death)  as  Lord  Denbigh 
one  day,  and  Earl  of  Leicester  the 
next  (Sept.  28,  29,  1563);  but  some 
years  before  this  he  had  been 
treated  with  such  marked  favour 
by  Elizabeth,  that  it  was  rumoured 
sbe  would  have  married  him,  had  he 
not  had  a  wife  already.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  lady,  on  Sept.  8,  1560, 
at  the  age  of  28,  whilst  residing  far 
from  the  court,  in  the  house  of  her 
husband's  steward,  Anthony  For- 
ster,  almost  inevitably  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  adopted 
this  view  in  his  novel  of  Kenil- 
wortli,  and  it  is  likely  ever  to  be  the 
prevalent  one,  although  some  later 
writers  have  attempted  to  prove  it 
to  be  unjust.  According  to  the 
story  as  found  in  Ashmole,  who 
faithfully  reproduced  whatever 
traditions  he  heard,  Forster  and 
an  associate  named  Yarney  first 
attempted  to  destroy  the  lady  by 
poison,  and,  failing  in  this,  forcibly 
sent  her  servants  away  to  Abingdon 
market,  and  then,  "  whether  first 
stifling  her  or  else  strangling  her, 
afterwards  flung  her  down  a  pair 
of  stairs  and  broke  her  neck,  using 
much  violence  upon  her."  He  adds 
that 

"  Sir  R.  Varney,  afterwards  dying  in 
London,  cried  miserably,  and  blasphemed 
God,  saying  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did 


tear  him  in  pieces  ;  and  that  Forster,  being 
formerly  a  man  addicted  to  hospitality, 
company,  mirth,  and  music,  was  afterwards 
observed  to  forsake  all  this,  and,  being 
affected  with  much  melancholy  (some  say 
madness),  pined  and  drooped  away." 

Scott,  as  a  novelist,  took  liberties 
with  the  situation,  as  well  as  with 
history ;  and  as  he  gave  Amy  the 
title  of  Countess,  which  her  husband 
had  not  the  power  of  bestowing 
till  three  years  after  her  death,  and 
represented  her  as  an  inmate  of 
Kenilworth  during  the  Queen's 
visit  there,  fifteen  years  later,  so 
he  decked  the  unpretending 
monastic  residence  with  lofty 
towers  and  spacious  apartments ; 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
story  having  been  formed  through 
Mickle's  ballad  of  Cwnmor : 

' '  Full  many  a  traveller  has  sigh'd 

And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 
As  wandering  onward  he  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall." 

The  mansion  was  really  a  low  quad- 
rangular edifice  surrounding  a  small 
court,  with  some  good  Dec.  windows, 
a  park,  and  three  fishponds. 

In  Pettigrew's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Death  of  Amy  Robsart,"  some  ori- 
ginal letters  between  Dudley  and 
a  friend  named  Blount  (preserved 
in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Cam- 
bridge), are  relied  on  as  proving 
the  innocence  of  both  Dudley  and 
Forster.  The  same  writer  also 
states  that  Ashmole 's  account  of 
the  subsequent  life  of  the  latter  is 
incorrect :  he  lived  for  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart, 
loving  music  to  the  last,  building 
a  new  house,  and  only  two  years 
before  his  death  entered  public  life 
as  member  for  Abingdon.  Motley 
{United  Netherlands^  i.  368)  also 
writes : — 

"Leicester's  participation  in  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  was  a  matter  of  current 
belief  among  his  contemporaries.  '  He  is 
infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife,'  said 
Burghley,  and  the  tale  has  since  become 
so  interwoven  with  classic  and  legendary 
fiction,  that  the  phantom  of  the  murdered 
Amy  Robsart  is  sure  to  arise  at  every  men- 
tion of  the  earl's  name.    Yet  a  coroner's 
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inquest — as  appears  from  his  own  secret 
correspondence  with  his  relative  and  agent 
at  Cumnor  —  was  immediately  and  per- 
sistently demanded  by  Dudley.  A  jury 
was  impannelled  —  every  man  of  them 
a  stranger  to  him  and  some  of  them 
enemies — Anthony  Forster,  Appleyard, 
and  Arthur  Robsart,  brother-in-law  and 
brother  of  the  lady,  were  present,  according 
to  Dudley's  special  request ;  '  and,  if  more 
of  her  friends  could  have  been  sent,'  said 
he,  '  I  would  have  sent  them  ;'  but  with 
all  their  minuteness  of  inquiry,  *  they 
could  find,'  wrote  Blount,  '  no  presump- 
tion of  evil,'  although  he  expressed  a  sus- 
picion that  *  some  of  the  jurymen  were 
sorry  they  could  not.'  That  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  killed  by  a  fall  downstairs 
was  all  that  could  be  made  of  it  by  a 
coroner's  inquest,  rather  hostile  than  other- 
wise, and  urged  to  rigorous  investigation 
by  the  supposed  culprit  himself.  Never- 
theless, the  calumny  has  endured  for  three 
centuries,  and  is  likely  to  survive  as  many 
more." 

The  Churcli  is  interesting.  The 
W.  tower  is  bold  E.E.,  with  fine 
belfry  storey,  corbel  table,  and 
Trans.  Norm.  W.  door.  Nave,  N. 
aisle,  is  good  Dec,  with  Dec.  piscina 
(once  belonging  to  an  altar  here  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr),  and  an  old 
oak  altar-table:  the  N.  arcade  E.E. 
There  is  a  S.  Transeptal  chapel, 
Dec,  with  two  rich  tomb-recesses 
in  which  floriated-cross  tomb  covers 
have  been  placed,  and  there  is  a 
good  piscina  of  an  old  altar  to  St. 
Catherine.  In  this  chapel  the  W. 
window  of  diamond  reticulation 
recalls  the  unusual  tracery  of  the 
E.  windowof  Stanton  St.  John,  Oxon. 
There  is  here  a  chained  Bible  (1611 
edition)  and  a  Jacobean  pulpit  and 
reading  pew.  The  chancel  has  a 
small  Trans.  Norm,  window  on  the 
N.,  and  on  the  S.  two  Dec.  windows 
in  Trans.  Norm,  frames,  the  E. 
window  good  Dec.  of  three  lights  : 
under  the  high  altar  is  buried 
Abbot  Eowland.  Here  are  some 
excellent  Perp.  seats  with  rich 
carved  poppy-heads.  On  one  on  the 
N.  side  are  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  the  spear,  sponge  on  a  rod, 
seamless  coat,  cock,  ladder,  Judas' 
money  bag,  the  five  wounds,  and 
(now  cut  nearly  flat)  the  pincers. 


hammer,  and  dice.    On  the  N.  is 
a  curious  Gothic-Renaissance  cano- 
pied monument  to  Anthony  Forster^ 
his  wife,  and  three  sons.     He  is- 
represented  in  armour,  with  thirty- 
two  lines  of  elegiacs  describing  him 
as  amiable  and  learned,  a  great 
musician,  builder,  -and  planter.  He 
left  Cumnor  to  Lord  Leicester  for  a 
payment  of  £'1200.    Lord  Leicester 
sold  it  to  the  first  Baron  Norreys 
of  Rycote,  from  whom  by  the  female 
it  came  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,, 
its  present  owner.    There  are  two 
hrasses  of  a  man  and  woman  with 
inscriptions  to  —  Staverton,  Edith 
Staverton,  and  Katheryn  Staverton^ 
1577  and  1580.     At  the  W.  of 
the  N.  aisle  are  some  interesting 
mementoes  of  Amy  Robsart,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  a  note  written 
by  her  from  Cumnor  to  Wm.  Edney, 
tailor  at  the  Tower,  as  to  the  altera- 
tion of  a  gown,  and  promising  to  , 
see  him  paid.    She  died  before  the 
gown  was  finished.    The  bill  was 
paid  five  years  later  by  Leicester^ 
and  found  pinned  to  the  note  among 
a  number  of  his   documents  at 
Longleat  House,  Wilts,  a  few  years 
ago.     A  heavy  but  well  wrought 
figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  stone, 
with  gilding,  in  this  aisle,  came  from 
old  Cumnor  Place.    Its  restoration, 
and  the  excellent  state  of  the 
church,  are  due  to  the  constant 
care  of  the  antiquarian  Vicar,  S.  Y» 
N.  Griffith. 

From  Cumnor  a  pleasant  bridle 
path,  through  gorse  and  woodland 
fields,  leads  down  to  Bablockhithe» 
4  m.  from  Oxford,  where  there  is 
a  ferry  into  Oxfordshire : — 
*'  Thee  at  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  blithe, 
Returning  home  on  summer  nights 
have  met, 

Crossing  the  strii^ling  Thames  at  Bab- 
lockhithe, 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers 
wet, 

As  the  slow  punt  swings  round  " 

Mattheio  Arnold, 

Cumnor  Hurst,  with  its  clump  of 
trees,  is  a  well-known  landmark. 
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Between  Cumnor  and  Oxford  many 
tine  views  of  the  city  can  be 
obtained. 

At  Botley,  just  before  the  main 
road  enters  Oxfordshire,  is  a  road 
leading  N.  2  m.  to  the  pretty  village 
of  Wytham.  It  is  known  in  Oxford 
as  the  "  strawberry  village,"  and  in 
the  season  is  entirely  given  up  to 
providing  that  fruit.  The  straw- 
berries grow  herein  great  profusion, 
and  in  almost  all  the  gardens  of 
the  spotlessly  clean  little  cottages 
are  arbours  of  honeysuckle  and 
creepers,  with  tables  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  from  Oxford. 
Strawberries  are  eaten  systemati- 
cally out  of  clean  white  bowls, 
with  heavy-stemmed  wine- glasses 
to  pound  them. 

Wytham  Abbey  (Earl  of  Abing- 
don) is  a  16th-cent.  stone  building, 
with  a  fine  embattled  gate-tower 
surmounted  by  two  octagonal 
turrets.  It  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Harcourts,  whose  arms  are  to 
be  seen  upon  a  ceiling,  and  has 
been  enriched  with  much  of  the 
spoil  of  Rycote  Qsee  Handbook  to 
Oxfordshire). 

Close  to  the  Abbey  is  the  Church, 
rebuilt  in  1814,  mainly  with  old 
materials  from  Cumnor  Hall ;  some 
of  the  w^indows  have  Trans.-Dec, 
and  others  Perp.  tracery.  The 
churchyard  gate,  inscribed  "  Janua 
vitge  verbum  Domini,"  is  also  from 
Cumnor,  but  the  name  and  date, 
*' Antonius  Forster,  1571,"  have  been 
eifaced.  There  is  a  Brass  of  a  man 
in  armour,  and  wife,  supposed  to  be 
Eichard  and  Alice  de  Wygtham, 
1455. 


The  Wytham  Woods,  stretching 
over  the  hill  behind  the  Abbey,  are 
intersected  by  rides  and  drives  of 
great  beauty,  chiefly  through  grass 
lanes.  Admittance  is  only  granted 
by  a  special  order  from  Lord  Abing- 
don.  At  the  farthest  point  of  the 
woods  is  a  wild  open  space  covered 
with  thyme  and  cistus,  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  Vale 
of  Eynsham.  Here  legend  places 
the  castle  of  Cynewulf,  King  of  the 
W.  Saxons,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  who 
made  it  his  palace.  Near  the  same 
place  was  a  nunnery,  founded  by 
the  sister  of  Ceadwalla  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  deserted  by 
the  nuns  when  Cynewulf  built 
his  castle. 

The  manor  of  Wytham  was  early 
the  property  of  the  Wygthams,  who 
became  extinct  tem2?.  Edward  IV. 
The  manor  afterwards  passed  to  the 
Harcourts,  and  from  them  to  the 
Crown.  In  1539  it  was  granted  to 
Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Williams 
of  Thame,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  brought  it  by  marriage  to 
Henry,  Lord  Norris  (see  Yatteiidoii), 
son  of  the  Sir  Henry  Norris  exe- 
cuted as  the  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  came  to  the  Berties  b}^  the  mar- 
riage of  Montagu  Bertie,  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  with  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Wray,  groom  of  tne  cham- 
ber to  James  L,  whose  wife  Eliza- 
beth was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Francis  Lord  Norreys. 

Leaving  Botley,  the  road  (now 
called  the  Seven  Bridges  Road) 
enters  Oxfordshire,  and  reaches  at 

17  m.  Oxford. 
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A. 

Abbeys,  x-xii. 

Abbot  OF  Reading  and  Henry 

VIII.,  27. 
Abbot's  Pile,  i. 

ABiNraDON'. 

Pop.  6,480^ 

Inn :  Crown  and  Thistle, 
p:ood. 

ABINGDON,  History  of,  95  ; 
Abbey,  96  ;  Rninsy  97  ; 
Bridges,  98  ;  Chtlrches,  98- 
100  ;  Christ's  Hospital, 
100  ;  mentioned,  iii,  viii, 
ix,  xi,  60,  61,  85,  102,  113, 
116,  126,  127. 

Abingdon,  Earl  of,  126,  128, 
129. 

"Abstract  of  Laws,"  122. 
Achaixl  Family,  50,  84. 
' '  Adam  and  E\e,"  hi. 
Adderhury,  Richard  de,  71, 72. 
Adelaide  Lodge,  20. 
Adulterine  Castles,  xi,  65, 
117. 

iEscESDUN,  see  Ashdown, 
TElfric,  78. 

/Rthelked,  see  Ethelred. 
Albany,  Duke  of,  8,  11. 
Albkrt  Memorial  Chapel, 

2,  II  ;  Obsequies  of  Queen 

Victoria,  21. 

ALDERM  ASTON. 

Inn :    The  Hind's  Head, 

iii,  49»  55. 
Alde.-mastox  Court,  50,  55. 

ALDWORTH. 

Inn:     Bell,  small  and 
clean,  xi,  49. 


Aldworth  Church,  73,  74, 
 Chapel    (St.  George's, 

Windsor),  10. 
I  Aleyn,  Sirnon^  30, 
Alfred,  King,  75,  87?  88,  90, 

96,  105, 106,  1087  112. 
Alfred's  Camp,  87,  89. 

 Well,  112. 

Alien  Houses,  53. 
Alms-dish,  at  Sheftbrd,  105. 
Almshouses  : 

at  Blewbury,  7^ :  Lyford, 

115  ;  Maidenhead.  37  :  Twy- 

ford,  28  1,  Wallingford,  59  ; 

Wantage,  112. 
Altar-table,  Oak,  old,  128. 
ANDERSEY,  61,  86. 
I  Angelo,    Michael,  Drawings 

by,  29. 
"  Angles,"  55, 
Anne  Boleyn,  32,  55,  129. 

 of  Cleves,  34 

 OF  Denmark^  46. 

Anne,     Que^n,    and  Mr. 

Cherry,  30  ;  mentioned,  i, 

3,  10,  17,  20,  22,  38,  4^,  71. 
APPLEFORD,  61. 
APPLETON,  12^ 
ARBORFIELD,  39. 
ARDINGTON.  81. 
Armour,  at  Windsor,  14,- 17, 

18. 

Arnold,  Dr  ,  102. 

ASCOT,  40,  42.  InniRoT/aJ 

Ascot  Hotel. 
ASHAMPSTEAD,  55. 
ASHBURY,  V,  76,  86. 

Ashcombe,  Oliver,  115. 
Ashdown    (or  ^scesdun), 
Battle  of,  87  ;  mentioned, 

56,  75>  77,  90,  9r,  93. 

Ashdown  Park,  88.  | 


Ashmole,  alluded  to  or  quoted, 
i,  iv,  25,  71,  83,  84,  127. 

Asset,  i,  g^. 

ASTON  riRROLD,  77. 
 XrPTHORPE,  77. 

Atrebates,  77. 

Aubrey,  quoted,  89,  loi 

Audience  Chamber,  Wind- 
sor, 16, 

Aumbries  : 
Buckland,  122  ;  Buseot, 
120  ;  Charney^  116 ;  Gt, 
Cox  well,  iig;  Drayton,  95  ; 
N,  Hinksey,  102;  Tongcot, 
122  Long  ATittenham,  60 ; 
Lyford,  115  ;  Shottesbrook, 
29 ;  Uffington,  85, 

Austin  Cavoxs^  47, 

AVINGTON,  45. 


B. 

BABLOOKHITHE,  128. 
Bacon,  Roger,  101. 
Badbury  Camp,  v,  90,  m, 
119. 

Bagley  Wood,  ii,  vii,  101. 
BagsfSc,  King,  87,  88. 
Barber,  Wm.,  41. 
Barbour,  Geojfrey,  98,  99,  loo, 
Barcote,  122,  123. 
BARKHAM,  39, 
Barn  borough,  Yorks,  80. 
Barns,  Ancient,  35,  52,  62, 
119. 

Barnes,  Mr.,  of  Ilsley,  93. 
Barringion  Family,  121,  122. 
Barrows,  89. 
"  Bas  Blfu,"  48. 
BASILDON,  x,  63. 
 House,  63. 
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Basing  House,  56. 
Baskerville  Family,  loi. 
Bath  Abbey,  10. 
Bath  Road,  28,  44,  50,  109, 
Battles  of  Newbury,  67. 
BAULKING,  85. 
Baydov  Way,  x, 
BAYWORTH,  96,  roi. 
BEAR  WOOD,  37. 
Beatrix  of  Portugal,  82, 
105. 

Beauchartip^  Rd.,  Bisiiop,  9. 

Beaufort,  Joan,  3,  13. 

Be  A  UFO  UT      Chapel  (St. 

George's,  Windsor),  6, 
Bkauliku  Abbey,  riy,  119, 
Beaumyss,   or  Bealms 

Casti.e,  xi,  53. 
Bec,  Abbey  of,  95. 
Bedie,  dc  la^  Fa^nUfj,  53,  73, 

74. 

Beche  Farm,  x,  73,  74. 

Beck-el,  Thomas  d,  25,  46,  128. 

Beckett  House^  122. 

Bedesmen,  107. 

Beech  Hill,  53. 

BEEDON,  92, 

BEENHAM,  53. 

 House,  55% 

Bell  from  Moscow,  at 
Windsor,  13. 

Bells,  at  Abingdon,  roo ; 
Drayton,  95. 

Bklvedet.e,  43. 

Benedetti,  Sculptor,  11, 

Ben  HAM  Park,  47 

Be  he  Court,  64. 

BERKSHIRE :  Area  and 
j)opulation,  1  ;  Botany,  vi- 
ix ;  Churches,  x-xii ;  Deriva- 
tion of  name,  i ;  Electoral 
d  i  V  isio  n  s  an  d  pa  r  ]  iame  ntary 
representation,  ii ;  Geology, 
iv-vi  ;  Natural  divisions, 
i-ii ;  Railways,  rivers,  and 
canals,  ii ;  Roman  remains, 
ix-x. 

Bertie  Family,  129. 
Besiils  Family,  98,  100,  125, 
126. 

BESSELSLEIGH,  82,  98,  125. 

BiBhOCi,  i. 

*'  Biggs'  Hill,"  67. 

Bill  Hill,  41. 

Billingbear  Park,  42. 


BINFIELD  (Pop.  1,891),  41. 
Bii'iiws,  St.,  7;,  77. 
BISHAM,  xii,  34,  114. 
Black  Prince,  3,  59,  74, 
Blackstonc,  Sir  IVm.,  59. 
Blackwater  Riner,  iv,  39, 
Blagge,  Chu'CDvor,  59, 
Blagmct,  /o/m,  24. 

Blake's  Oak,"  ioi. 
Blenheim,  Battle  of,  17, 
Blewburtov  Hill,  75,  77. 
BLEWBURY,  75,  77,  79,  94, 

107. 

Blouitt,  127,  128. 
BLOWING  STONE,  84, 

Bli  E  Boar  In>j,  92, 
Bockhamptov,  106. 
Bodleian,  Book  acij[uired  by, 

Boehm,  Statues  by,  5,  6,  10, 

II,  18,  21. 
Bohemia,  Queen  of,  41,  46, 

89. 

Bolingbir)le^  Viscount,  53,  54. 
Bones  in  Peat  at  Newbury, 
iv.- 

Borolghbridgb,  Battle  of, 
74. 

Borough  Hill  Camp,  104. 
Bostock  Family,  98,  100. 
Botany  of  Berks,  vi-ix. 
Bo: LEY,  vi,  129. 
Boulter's  Lock,  36. 
BouRTON,  near  Shrivenham, 
vi. 

Boucerie  Family,  121. 
Boivyer  Family,  102,  103. 

BOX-TKKES,  ix. 

BOXFORD,  X,  103. 

Inn:  BelL 
Boys,  CoL,  at  Newbury,  71. 
BRACKNELL,  41 
BRADFIELD  (Pop.  1,526),  49> 
55- 

 College,  55. 

Brandon,  Charles,  Grave  of, 
9- 

Brasses,  Children's  figures 
on,  29,  113. 

Brasses  in  Berkshire : 
Abingdon,  98-100  ;  Apple- 
ton,  126;  Ashbury,  86; 
Basildon,  63  ;  Binfield,  41  : 
Bisham,  36;  Blewbury,  78  ; 
Bray,  30;  Brightwalton, 


no;  Biightwell,  60;  Buck- 
land,  123  ;  Buscot,  120  ; 
Childrey,  83  ;  Cholsey,  62 ; 
Clewer,  22  ;  Compton 
Beauchanip,  86 ;  Compton 
Parva,  73 ;  Cookham,  36  ; 
Coxwell,  Gt.,  119;  Cumnor, 
128  ;  Drayton,  95  ;  East- 
hanipstead,  41  ;  Faringdon, 
117  ;  Finchampstead,  40  ; 
Hagbonrne,  E.,  79;  Hanney, 
W.,  it3  ;  Hatford,  ti6  ; 
Hendred,  B.,  81  ;  Hurst, 
40  ;  Ilsley,  E.,  94 ;  Lam- 
bourn,  107  ;  Lockinge,  E., 
82  ;  Longworth,  124  ; 
Moretoo,  N,,  62  ;  Moitimer, 
^•3  53  '■>  Newbury,  6'5  ; 
Peasemore,  92  ;  Puiley,  64 ; 
Pusey,  123  ;  Reading-,  24, 
25  ;  Remenham,  32 ;  Sand- 
hurst, 40 ;  ShefFord,  E., 
105 ;  Shellingford,  116  ; 
Shottesbrook,  29  ;  Sonning, 
28  ;  Sparsholt,  84  ;  Stanford 
Dingley,  36 ;  Stanford-in- 
the-Vale,  114  ;  Steventon, 
95  ;  Strea  ley,  75  ;  Swallow- 
field,  39  ;  Thatcham,  48  ; 
Tidmarsh,  57 ;  Tilehurst, 
58  ;  Uffington,  85  ;  Ufton 
Nervet,  52  ;  Wantage,  112  ; 
Welford,  104  ;  Windsor  (St. 
George's),  5  seji.  ;  Witten- 
ham,  Little,  60  ;  Woking- 
ham, 38  ;  Woolhampton, 
48  ;  Wytham,  129, 
BRAY  (Pop.  c.  3,250),  ix,  X, 

23 »  3Q- 

 Vicars  of,  31,  40. 

Br  AYE  Chapel  (St.  George's, 

Windsor),  10. 
Braye,  Sir  Reginald,  10. 
BRIOKLETON,  see  Bright- 

W  ALTON. 

Bridges  : 
Caversham,   27  ;  Maiden- 
head, 37  ;  Pangbourne,  64; 
Sonning,  27  ;  Wallingford, 
59- 

BRIGHTWALTON  (or 

Brickleton),  110. 

 Holt,  104. 

BRIGHT  WELL,  xi,  60. 
BRIMPTON,  X,  49. 
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Broadmoor  Pkisov,  40. 

Bromhale  Nunnery,  xii,  43. 

Brunei,  Sir  Jsamhard,  37. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  18. 

Buckinghani,  I>uke  of,  1,  16. 

BUCKLAND,  xi,  113  122. 

 House,  123. 

BUCKLEBURY  (Pop.  i,c66), 
53  ;  avenue  at,  49 ;  men- 
tioned, 28,  48,  60. 

Buckley,  John,  surgeon,  118.  ^ 

Bull-baiting,  at  Woking- 
ham, 38. 

Bunyan,  John,  24. 

BUKFOhD,  126. 

BUR&HFIELD  (Pop.  1,365). 
52. 

Barne- Jones,  Glass  by,  41, 120. 
Burney,  Miss^  2. 
[BuRNHAM  Beeches],  36. 
Burr,  Mr.,  Higford,  5J. 
BUSCOT,  120, 

Bush,  Mr.,  at  Lambourn,  108. 
Busts,  at  Windsor,  17. 
Butler,  Bisliop,  45. 
Byrd,  Monument  by,  323. 


c. 

Coisar,  i, 

'*  Cesar's  Camp,"  41. 

Cesar's  Tower,  Windsor,  4^ 

Cai.oot  House.  57. 

Camden,  alluded  to,  25,  59,  71. 

Campion,  the  Jesuit,  115. 

Canaletto,  Pictures  by,  Wind- 
sor, 15,  16. 

Canals : 

Kennet  and  Avon,  iv  ; 
Thames  and  Severn,  iv ; 
Wilts  and  Berkshire,  iv. 

Canons'  Cloisters,  Windsor, 
12. 

Canute,  Horn  granted  by, 
123. 

Carfax,  Oxford,  Spring  sup- 
plying, 102. 

Var/w/n:on,  Earl  of,  at  New- 
bury, 68,  70. 

Carvings  by  Gibbons,  at 
Windsor,  15,  17,  i9« 


Casimir  IV.,  of  Poland,  7. 
Castles : 
Beaumyss,  53 ;  Donnington, 
7x  ;  Newbury,  65 ;  Reading, 
23  ;  Wallingford,  58. 
Castles,  Adulterine,  xi,  65, 
117. 

CastiUions,  Monuments  to,  47. 
Catch^poUf  Margaret,  Attempt 

on  George  III.,  11. 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  16. 
CATMORE,  93. 
Causeway,  at  Steventon,  95. 
[Cavei  sham],  27,  37. 
Caxtoyi's    "  Golden  Legend," 
115- 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  14. 
Cemetery,  Ancient,  at  E. 

Shetford,  104. 
CHADDLEWORTH,  47,  no, 
113- 

CHAINE.D  Books,  9, 115,  128. 
Chalk  System,  76. 
CHALLOW,  EAST,  113. 

 WEST,  113. 

Champ's  Chapel,  80. 
Chantrey,  statue  by,  15. 
Charles  I.  :  burial  of,  3,  7, 
10;  pictures  of,  16,  17  ;  and 
Reading,  24;  at  Caversham, 
37  ;  at  Newbury,  67-70  ;  at 
Childrey,  82  ;  at  llsley,  94  ; 
at    Abingdon,     100 ;  at 
Silefford,  106 ;  head  of,  1C7  ; 
at  Hungerford,    109  ;  at 
Charlton,  112  *,  chessboard 
of,  122  ;   medal  of,   123 ; 
mentioned,   6,  14,  16,  59, 
loi,  118. 
Charles  II.  :  statue  of,  19  ; 
picture  of,  17  ;   at  Shaw, 
70  ;  mentioned,  3,  7,  14,  16, 
22,  121. 
Charles  V,,  Emperor,  6 
Charlotte,  Princess,  6,  7. 
CHARLTON,  112. 
C  HARNEY,  115. 
j  Charnham  Street,  309. 
Chaucer,  71,  99. 
.    "  Chemini  majores,"  77. 

,  Cherbury  Camp,  124. 
■  i  Cherry,  Franois,  29. 

CHIEVELEY  (Pop.  946),  76, 
)       78,  92,  104,  no. 
Child,  Benjamin^  57. 


Children's     Figukes  on 

Brasses,  29,  113. 
CHILDREY,  82. 
CHILTON,  76,  94. 

Choke  Family,  44,  46. 
Cholera,  Outbreak  of,  112, 

CHOLSEY  (Pop.  1,826), 
62,  91. 
Inna  :  Sv:an,  Chequers. 

Chrismatory  Niche,  79. 

CHURCH  SPEEN,  see  Speen. 

Churches,  Berkshire,  x-xi. 

Churn  Knob,  75. 

Civil  War  :  at  Abingdon,  loo ; 
Boxford,  J 04  ;  Faringdon, 
117,  118  ;  New  Bridge,  104  ; 
Newbury,  67,  69-71  ;  Rad- 
cot  Bridge,  119  ;  Reading, 
23. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  12. 

Clarendon,  quoted,  10,  68. 

Clarke,  W.  iV^.,xi,  xii,  81. 

CLEWER  (Pop.  6,170),  22. 

[Cliveden],  36. 

Cloth  Manufacture,  iv;  at 
Abingdon,  90;  at  Newbury, 
65,  66,  70  ;  at  Reading,  24, 

Coat,  at  Buckland,  123. 
,  [Cokethorpe],  80,  126. 

Cold  A&h  Common,  iv,  73, 
1  Ct>LE  River,  iv. 

Coleshil,  Battt.e  of,  27, 

COLESHILL,  vi,  120. 

Colleges,  Ancient,  xii. 

Combe  Gallows,  44. 

Commons,  v,  49,  73. 

COMPTON  BEAUCHAMP, 
86. 

 PARVA,  73. 

Congreve,  Mr.,  50. 

CONNAUGHT,  DuKE  OF,  8. 

Conventual  Institutions, 
xii. 

COOKHAMKPop.c.  3,000). 
Inns :   Ferry  Hotel,  Bel 

and  the  Dragon,  36. 
Council  Chamber,  Windsor, 

15. 

Coursing,  76, 107. 
Courteneys,  61. 
Coi'jell,  Sir  J.,  13. 
Cow  per ,  Allusions  to,  ix,  48, 
123. 
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COXWELL,  GREAT,  117,119. 
—  LITTLE,  119. 
Cmven,  Lord,  46,  86,  88,  89. 
Cromlechs,     at  Virginia 

Water,  43 ;  at  Wargrave,  32.  1 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  60,  92, 

94. 

 Thomas,  115. 

Crookham  Heath,  v,  67, 

Crosses,  Villa<}e  : 

Abingdon,  100  ;  Chaddle- 
worth,  no  ;  Charney,  115  ; 
Coleshill,  12T  ;  Compton 
Parva,  75  ;  Dencli worth, 
114  ;  Didcot,  61  ;  Drayton, 
g-^  ;  Farnborongh,  in  ; 
Fy field,  125;  Goosey,  114; 
K  IJagbourne,  79 ;  W. 
Ifendred,  Bi  ;  N.  Hinksey, 
to2  ;  Ingl«sham,  120  ;  Lam- 
boiirn,  IO-8  ;  Sparsbolt,  84  ; 
Thatchani,  48  ;  Welford, 
104  ;  Wittenham,  Long,  61. 

Crypt,  raised,  29. 

CUCKAMSLEY        HiLL,  See 

Skutchaniore  Knob. 
[Culham],  ir. 

CULHAMFOKD  BRIDGE,  98, 
125. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  a 
patron  of  racing,  42,  93  ; 
mentioned,  22. 

Cumberland  Lodge,  22, 

CUMNOR,  97,  C26-X29. 

CuMNOR  Hurst,  ii,  vi,  m, 
129. 

Cwichelm's     hleaw,  see 

Skutchamoiie. 
Cycling  in  Berks,  xii, 
Cynegils,  King,  75,  77,  91. 
Cynulf,  King,      96,  129. 


D(n.l%if,)',  G^fVe'i'dl,  72. 

Danes,    at   Abingdon,   96  ; 

Ashdrtwn,     87,     88,    91  ; 

Cholsey,    62  ;  Englefield, 

56. 

Darcll  Family,  45,  46. 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  3, 
13- 

Dfii-in,  Sir  64. 
Day,  M/'.f  32. 


De  la  Beclie,  see  under  Beche. 
De  Vere,  RoUrt,  119. 
Deanery,  Windsor,  12. 
Dean's  Cloisters,  Windsor, 
12. 

Deer-parks,  xi,  56,  57,  104, 
no 

DENCHWORTH,  34,  82,  114. 

DcApaicer,  Sir  John  fe,  39. 
Devil's  Highway,  x,  41,  53. 
Dkv[i's  Tower,  Windsor,  19. 
DIDCOT,  61,  79- 

Bighii,  Sir  Kenelm,  and  Lady, 
Portraits  of,  16. 

DOBUNI,  77. 
Doliiia%,  Sir  Thos.,  70. 
Domesday  Book,  Abingdon 

Survey,  96. 
DominAS,  Antonio  de,  94. 
"Domus  Regis,'"  Windsor,  4, 
j  12. 

1^  DONNINGTON  CASTLE,  68, 

I     69,  71,  94>  99- 

jj  Priory,  72. 

1'  [Dorchester],  x,  99. 
\  Dovecots,  Ancient,  Hur- 
I     isji  33    fit  Beech  Hill,  53. 
Downs,  The,  ii,  -vii,  74,  76, 

!  81. 

Dragon's  Hill,  90. 
Drawings,  Windsor  Castle, 
19. 

DRAYTON,  go,  95. 

[Dropmore],  36. 
Drydm,  Epitaph  by,  56. 
"  Dudley  Castle,"  126. 
Dvgd.ale^  referred  to,  96. 
Dvbnch  Family,  60,  82,  123. 
Dandas,  Charles^  46. 
Dunstan,  St.,  at  Abingdon, 
96 

[Durham  Cathedral], 

Lenten  veil  in,  92. 
DUXFORD,  124. 


Earthworks : 
Badbury,  119;  Blevvburton, 
75,  77  ;  Borough  Hill,  104  ; 
Caesar's  Camp,  41  ;  Cher- 
bury,  124  ;  The  Downs,  87, 
Qo,   91  ;   Grinisbury,   72  ; 


Lowbnry,  74  ;  Perborongh, 
73  ;  Walborough,  44 ;  Wal- 
lingford,  58  ;  Wittenham, 
Little,  60. 
Earley,  37, 

EAST  GARSTON,  ro6,  nr. 
EASTBURY.  106. 
EASTHAMPSTEAD  (Pop, 

1,585),  X,  41,  53. 
Eastwich  Farm,  45. 
EATON  HASTINGS,  120- 

"  Eclipse,''  93. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  2, 

5,  21,  29,  33- 
Edward  I.,  24,  46. 
Edward  IL,  12,  34,  58,  71, 

125. 

Edward  III.,  3,  4,  5,  8,  13, 
14. 

Edward  IV.,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

10,  26,  61. 
Edward  V.,  ro. 
Edward  VI.,  20,  29,  99,  100, 

117,  127. 
Edward  VII.,  2,S,  12,  19,  21. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

3,  59.  74. 

Eliot,  "Judas,"  115. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  and 
Herne  the  Hunter,  21  ; 
hunts  deer,  22  ;  ^it  Reading, 
23 ;  and  preacher,  30 ;  at 
Aid  worth,  73  ;  at  Bisham, 
35,  36;  at  Eiiglefield,  56; 
and  Norrey^  Family,  55 ; 
and  Earl  of  Leicester,  127  ; 
mentioned,  5,  14,  28,  37, 
71-73,  118. 

Elizabeth  IVoodvUle,  8,  26. 

Ellensfordmere,  eio. 

Emme,  The,  Brook,  iv. 

ENGLEFIELD,  56. 

 House,  55^  56. 

Engleteld  Family,  37,  56. 

ENBORNE,  47,  67,  69,  1E7. 

Enborne  River,  iii,  viii,  49, 

Erasmu^s,  Picture  of,  16  ;  Para- 
phrase of  Gospels,  41. 

Essex,  Earls  of,  110 ;  at 
Reading^  23  ;  at  Newbury, 
67-69;  at  Abingdon,  100. 

Essex  (of  Lamboum),  86,  106- 
108. 

Essex f  Henry  of^  27. 

Estbury  Family,  78,  io7(  108. 
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IZ^ther,  History  ©f,  Windsor^ 
i6,  17. 

Ethelred,  62,  87,  88j  91. 

EUPHUISTIC  I?^SCRIPTION,  124. 

Ecel2/ny  quoted,  33,  14,  19,  20, 
109. 

"  Ecm^afyaiily^  John^  74. 

EWELMF,  71,  73. 

Exeter  College,  62. 
Ey&toiA  Family y  80,  8i„  93,  95. 


"Fair  Mile,  Lowl>uiy,  73, 
7Sr  77 

Falkland  L»rd,  68-70. 
jPt«^sff^/f,.  and  Heme's  Oak,  20. 
Families^  County,  xi. 
Fam-  Fm.iily,  63. 

FARIiraDOM:  (Pop. 

(c.  2,900),  ii,  V,  xi,  84,  117. 
Inns:  CVowi,  ^e^J,  both 

comfortable. 
Faringdok  House,  118. 
 Clump>       84>  90,,  III, 

33S. 

FdYivtgdfm,  Ihigk,  25,  64,  So. 
Farlby  Hall,  39,. 
FARNBOROUGH,  no. 
FAWLEY,  47,  m. 

Fawley  Court,  32. 

Fdl,  D-fX,  101  >  124. 

Fenc^e  Wood,  72. 

Fermm\  Arabdla,  53,  52,, 

Fsttiplace  Fmnilyi,  at  Apple- 
ton,.  S26  ;  Besselsleigh,  125  ; 
Bray,  31  ;  ChiMrey,.  82  ; 
Denehwortli,  a  14  ;  Lam- 
bonrn,  307  ;  Shefford,  E., 
305 ;  Sparsholt,  84. 

Fet^  Wood,  72. 

Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  34. 

FINCHAMPSTEAD,  40. 

— —  RjDCiES^  40 

Fiiimove  Fmnilyi,  at  Hinksey, 
302. 

Fisher,  Bishop,  his  walking- 
stick,  80. 

Fishing,  in  Beiks^  iii^  104;^ 
109. 


Fi1zc«mM„  Brian^  58. 
Fitzwurren  Family ^  106,  112. 
Flaxman^  the  sculptor,,  19,36. 
Floods,,  at  Maidenhead^,  37. 
Flora  of  Berks,  vi-ix. 

**FOLLlESj"  87^  118. 

Fonts  : 
Aldington,  83  ;  Ashbnry, 
86  ;  Avington,  45  ;  Baulk- 
ing, 86  ;  Beedon,93  \  Bright 
Walth  am ,  330;  Bu  ckland , 
323  ;  Childrey,  83  ;  Chil- 
ton, 94  ;  Enborne,  47  ; 
Eaton  Hastings,.  1 20  ;  Finch- 
ampstead,,  40 ;  E.  Hag- 
b€»urne,  79  S.  Hinksey, 
302  ;  Inglesham,  320  ; 
Letcombe  Basset,  83  ; 
Letcombe  Regis,  83  ;  E. 
Lockinge,  82  ;  Purley,  64  ; 
Radley,  103  ;  Reading^  25  ; 
W.  Shefford,  30.5  ;  Shelling- 
fbrd,  336  ;  Shottesbrook, 
59  ;  Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
334  ;  Swlhampstead  AM)ots, 
52 ;  Tidmarshj.  57  i  Wan- 
tage,. 132  ;  Welford,  304  ; 
Long  Wittenham,,63  ;  Wool- 
hampton,  48  ;  Woolstone, 
86. 

FoKDs,  on  the  Thames,  ix,  x. 
Forgtei\  Aiiiiikimy^  126. 
ForsttrSy  of  Aldermaston,,  50, 
51. 

Foxe^^  quoted,  9,  67. 
Francis  1.,,  6,  14. 
Fraviklin,  45. 
Frescoes,,  in  churches,^  50,  54, 
55- 

FRILSHAM,  V,  x,  55. 

FROGMORE,  Windsor,,  7; 
mauseJettm  of  the  Prince 
Consort^  20  ;  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  ao)*,  monument  to 
Lady  Augusta  St^lej,  20  • 
cenotaph  to  tiift  Princess 
Alice,  21  ;  obsequies  of 
Qneen  Victoria,  23. 

Froismrty  quoted,  3. 

Falter,^  quoted^  i,  xi^  27,  30, 
94. 

FYFIELD,  124. 

Inn :  White Hnrt^ country. 
FYFiEU)  Elm^  125. 


a. 

Guins'bwmAg'h,  Picture  by,  17. 
GARFORD,  333. 
Garvmrd  Fmrnly^  307. 
Garter,  Order  of,  3,  5,  6, 
17- 

Gartpr  HAi.L  Tower,  Wind- 
sor^ S- 

Gatehouse,  Windsor,  4. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  23,  25,  73  ; 
and  Hungerford,  309. 

Geet^ng  Fonnily,  at  Dench> 
worth,.  334. 

Geology  of  Berks,  iv-ri.. 

George  I.,  37,  38. 

Geor&e  II.,  37,  38. 

Geolge  III.,  3,  7,  33,  34,  37, 
38,.  22,  32. 

Geokge  IV..,  4,  7,  37,  39,  43. 

Gf.orge  IV.'s  Gateway,  39. 

GerMe)\  Siv  Bcflthazwy  15,  47 

Giant's  Stairs,  90. 

GiltliO'm,  Carvings  by,  35,  39. 

GiNGE  Manor,  83. 

Glass  (Old,  or  Heraldic)  : 
Aldermaston,  53  ;  Bish.  m, 
36 ;  Brightwell  J  60  ;  Bu ;  ^  le- 
^^irjsi  54  ;  ChiuTieyj  115  ; 
Childrey,,  83  ;  Coleshill, 
320  ;  Compton  Beauchamp, 
86  ;  Didcot,  63  ;  Goosey, 
334  ;  E.  Hagbourne,  79  ;  W. 
Hendred,  83  ;  Lanibourn, 
307  ;  Letcombe  Regis,  83  ; 
N.  Moreton,  62  ;  Ockwells, 
33;  E.  Shefford,  105;  Shell- 
ingford,  i36;  Shotte&brook, 
29 ;  Sparsholt,_84  ;  Stanford- 
in-tbe-Vale,  314 ;  Sutton 
Courtney  ,^  63  ;  Waiiield,  42; 
Wasi]t»g\  49 ;  Windsor,  St. 
George's,  6. 

Glass,  by  Burne-Jones,  43, 
320^ 

 by  Kenipe,.  24. 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  86. 
Gloucester,     House  of, 

Windsor,  30. 
Gobelins  Tapestry„  Wind« 

sor,  37. 
Goddnrd  Fitmily^  30,  33. 
Godmn^  Earl^  21. 
Golafve  Family^  99,  325. 
"  Golden  Mile^"  8o,^  83. 
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G<9odiVLan,    Bishop  of 

Gloucester,  94. 
GOOSEY,  96,  113. 
OoTHic,  Oxford  Revival  of, 

xi. 

Grand    Reception  Room, 

Windsor.  17. 

 Vestibule,  Windsor,  18. 

Granges,  Monastic,  xii. 
Gravel,  in  Berks,  vi. 
Great     Drawing  Room, 

Windsor,  19. 
Gkeat  Park,  Windsor,  22. 
GREENHAM,  v,  49,  65. 
Gregorle,  John  and  Richard, 

death  at  football,  62, 
*•  Grey  Wethers,"  89. 
Grimsbury  Castle,  72. 
Guard  RoOxM,  Windsor,  17. 
Guise,  Henri  de,  challenged, 

118. 

**  GunteVg   Oidde^"   and  the 

Gregories,  62. 
Girynn^  Nell^  2. 


Hacker's  Beook,  62,  79. 
HA6B0TIRNE,  EAST  (Pop. 

c.  1,300),  79- 
Hallaiii,  Henri/,  10,  12. 
Hampdeii,  John,  60^  118. 
HAMPSTEAD  MARSHALL, 

46. 

 KORRIS   (Pop.  1,144), 

73«  76. 
[Hampton  Court],  19. 
H A vGM ax-Stone  Lane,  ho. 
HANNEY,  WEST,  112. 
Harcoiirt  Family,  129. 
Hardwell    Castle,"  87. 
Harrison,  Sir  Eiclmrd,  28,  41. 
Harvard  University,  66. 
HARWELL,  79. 
Hastings     Chantry,  St. 

George's,  Windsor,  8. 
Hat,  Henry  V'l.'s,  9. 
HATFORD,  116. 
Hcarnc^  the  antiquary,  loi. 
HENDRED,  EAST,  78,  80, 

 '  House,  80,  126. 

 WEST,  81. 

[Henley],  iii,  32. 


Henrietta  Maria,  Portmts 
of,  16. 

Henry  I.,  and  Abingdon,  96  ; 

and  Reading,  24,  25,  62  ; 

njentioned,  2,  5,  46. 
Henry  II.,  and  Reading,  23, 

25  ;   and   Thatcham,   48  ; 

and   Wallingford,  58; 

mentioned,  2,  4,  27,  61. 
Henry  III.,  4,  12,  31,  46,  58, 

117,  124. 
Henry  IV.,  13,  37,  119. 
Henry      3,  13,  59. 
Henry  V^L,  his  holy  hat,  9  ; 

mentioned^  4,  3i' 
Henry  VIL,  3,  4,  6,  10,  11, 

24,  31. 

Henky  VIII.,  his  tomb,  7  ; 

and  Abbot  of  Reading,  27  ; 

and     Bisham,     34  ;  and 

Norreys  Family,  55  ;  and 

John     Winchcombe,    66 ; 

mentioned,  3,  5,  6,  9,  ii»  14, 

2D,  22,  33. 
Henry    VIII/s  Gateway, 

Windsor,  5. 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  17, 

40. 

HeraeUus^  Patriarch  of 

Jerusalem  23- 
HERMITAGE,  72. 
Hermitage  (Virginia  Water), 

43- 

Herne's  Oak,  Windsor,  20. 
HildesUy  Family,  93. 
Hill,  Joseph,  32. 
HINKSEY,  NORTH,  iv,  vi, 
vii,  102. 

 SOTTTH,  102. 

HINTON  WALDllIST,  E24. 
Hirsefi,   Baron,  Almshouses 

j    "by,  37. 

I  Hoby  Family,  29,  34,  35. 

HocKTiDE  Court,  at  Hunger- 
ford,  109. 

Hodcot,  76,  92. 

Holbein,  Pictures  by,  Windsor, 
15,  16. 

Holbein's  Gate,  22. 

Holeot,  William,  his  heart, 
122. 

Hollies,  Berkshire,  ix,  43, 
49. 

Home  Park,  Windsor,  20. 
„  HoiitJuirst^  Pictures  by,  16,  89. 


Hooper,  Bishop,  at  Wood- 
hay,  45, 

Horns,  at  Hungerford,  109 ; 
at  Pusey,  123. 

Horseshoe  Cloisters,  Wind- 
sor, 4,  10,  12. 

Horse-training,  on  the 
Downs,  76,  77,  9i»  93*  94- 

Hospitallehs,   Order  of, 

49,  5i,  65. 
Hospitals,  Ancient,  xii. 
HouK-GLASrf  Stands,  40,  41^ 

119,  120. 
Hundred  Gemot.  105. 
Hundred  Steps,  Windsor,  2, 

HUNaEHFOltD  (Pop. 

2,906),  ii,  vii,  viii,  x,  109. 
Inns :  Tk7-ee  Swans  (good); 

Tfie  Beai-. 
Hungerford  Park,  no. 
Huntley  &  Palmers,  Messrs., 

24. 

HTJIlLEY(P«p.  1067),  xii, 

33^  37. 
Inn:  Bell. 
HTTRST  (Pop.  1,005),  iv,  36, 

40- 

Hyde  Family,  1149  ies- 


I- 

ICKLETON,  or  ICKNIEI.D  WaY, 
75«  77- 

ILSLEY,  EAST,  81,  92,  93. 
 WEST,  76,  94. 

Impstone,  X. 

"  iNCORRUPTA     MANUS,"  at 

Reading,  25. 
Mghamiies,  72. 
INGLESHAM,  120. 
INKPEN,  ii,  iii,  44  76. 
Inkpen  Beacon,  ii. 
Intermittent  Streams^  76, 

86. 

Ironwork,  Old  : 

at  Blewbury,  78  ;  Buck- 
land,  123  ;  Drayton,  95  ; 
Goosey,  114  ;  E.  Hag- 
bourne,  79  ;  E.  Hendred, 
80 ;   Kingston   Lisle,  84 ; 
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E.  Lockinge,  82  ;  Stanford 
l)i no-ley,  54  ;  Windsor,  8. 
Isabella,  Queen,  3,  12,  27, 


J. 

'■'■Jaclc  of  Neivhury^'^  53,.  54. 

"  Jack's  Booth,  '  5,3. 

James  I.,  and  Vicar  of  Bray,, 
31 ;  abolishes  Hendred  Fair, 
81  ;  mentioned^  ij,  40,  89,. 
94. 

James  II.,  and  Revolution, 
23,  log  ;  mentioned,  ii,  16, 
17- 

James  I.  of  Scotland,.  3, 13. 

JefferieSf  Judge ^  123. 

Jesus  of  Bethlehem,.  Chapel 

of,  80. 
Jewelly  BisJiO}),  103. 
John,  King,  and  BeauMeu 

Abbey,  117,119  ;  at  Beckett, 

322  ;  at  Newbury,  65 ;  men- 
tioned, 23,  46,  124. 

John,  King,  of  France,  13. 

JoneSy  Inigo^  Houses,  etc. ,  by : 
at  Abingdon,  100;  Ash- 
down  Park,  89  ;  Beckett, 

323  ;  Besselsleigh,  126  ; 
Coleshill,  123  ;  Hodcott, 
92  ;  Milton,  95  ;  AV.  Wood- 
liay,  45. 

JuMow,  Bisliopy  3,  7. 


Keat^s-Gor]':,"  Stables  at, 
93- 

KcdiUn,   Ra?2>/h  Dench- 

Avorth,  114. 
KenijK,  Glass  by,  at  Reading, 

24. 

Kenipenfelty  Admiral y  33. 
Ken,  Bishopy  at  Spottesbrook, 

30  ;  at  Woodhay,  45. 
Kf.ndrick,  John,  of  Reading, 

25,  57- 

"  Kenilworth,^*     Sir  W. 
Scott's,  gov 


Kennet  River,  iii-iv,  viii, 
49, 50, 65,  68, 6g,  76, 106,  icg. 

Kennet,  Vale  of,  iL 

KENNINGTON,  viii,  103. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  7,  20. 

 Duke  of,  6.  7. 

Khalifa,  Black  Flag  of,  18. 

KllxWELLY,  ic6. 

Khnher,  Mr.  Richard^  45. 

King,  Oliver,  Bishop,.  10. 

King's  Chapel  (St.  George's, 
Windsor),  10. 

King  s  Closet,  Windsor^  15. 

King's  Drawing  Room, 
Windsor,  35. 

King's  Room„  Windsor,  19. 

"  King's  Quhair,"  3,  33. 

King's  Standing  Hill,  75. 

I  King  John'"s  Court,  New- 
bury, 65. 

I  King  J  ohn''s  Tower,  Wind- 

1    sor,  33. 

KINGSTON  BAGPTJZE,  124. 
I  KINGSTON  LISLE..  83,  84. 

I    IfOUM,  84. 

KINTBURY  (Pop.  1,648),  v, 
I    ix,  46. 
I  Kirhy  House^  45. 

KnelleTy  Pictures  by,  17,  18. 


Lady  Place,  Hurley,  33. 
LAKES',  at  Aldermaston,  50  ; 
Bear  Wood,  38 ;  Virginia 
Water,  43. 
LAMBOXJRlSr  (Pop. 
c.  2,200),  X,  xi,  48,  76,  78, 
87,  105,  106,  III. 
Inn  :  Red  Li-on. 
Lambourn  River,  iii-iv,  x, 

68,  69,  72,  76,  103,  106. 
I  Langley  Hall,  92. 
i  Latton  Family,  78,  94. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  and  Hurst, 
I     41  ;  and  Reading,^  24 ^  26  ; 

and  Wallingford,  59  ;  and 
I     Wokingham,  38. 
Lav:rence,  Pictures  by,  17,  18. 
LECKHAMPSTEAD,  92. 
Lectern,  Old,  at  E.  Hendred, 


Leicester,.  Earl  of,  and  Queen 

Elizabeth,  73, 74 ;  and  Amy 

Robsart,  1271  328. 
Leland,  referred  to,  i,  ii,  591, 

64*  96*  97*  124,  125. 
Lely,  Pictures  by,  37. 
Lenten  Veil,  78,  92. 
Lenthcdl  Fmnily,  325,  326. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Drawings 

by,  Windsor,  19. 
Leopold  I.,  Statue  of,  6. 
LETCOMBE  BASSET,  54,  76 » 

83^  90. 

 REGIS,  83,  93. 

 •  "  Castle,"  77,  go,  333. 

Library,,  Windsor  Castle,  19. 
Liddington^  77. 

LiLLEY,  93. 

Lincoln  CHAPEia,  St. George's, 

Windsor,  9. 
j  Lincoln,  Karl  of,  9. 
i  LITTLE  WORTH,  138. 
LOCKINGE,  EAST,  81. 

 House,  72,  81. 

Loddon  River,  ii,  iv,  vii, 
viii. 

'  London^  Ih\,  at  Wallingford^ 
59. 

Long  Walk,  The,  Windsor, 

19,  22. 
iLONGCOT,  vi,.  321. 
iLONGWORTH,  324. 

I  Lord  Ohamberlain^s  Office  J 

j    Windser,  32. 

i  LoRNE,  Marquis  of,  8. 

\  Louis  Philippe,  17. 

-  Lovelace  Fwnihj,  33. 

I  LowBURY  Camp,  73,  74,  77. 

i  Lower  Ward^  Windsor,  4,  5=. 

i  Low-side  Windows,  xi. 

I    Aldermaston,   50  ;  Aston 

Tirrold,  77  ;  Avington,  45  ; 
I    Beedon,  93  ;  Oharney,  136  ; 

Compton  Beauebamp,  86  ; 

Great  Coxwell,  119;  Eatoru 
/  Hastings,,  320  ;  Faringdon, 
j    337  ;;   Hatford,    316  ;  W. 

Hendred,  81  ;  N.  Hinksey^ 
I  302  ;  E.  Lockinge,  82  ; 
,  Longcot,  321 ;  Lyford,  315  ; 
'  Shell ingford,  336  ;  Stan- 
\  ford  -  in  -  the  -  Vale,  314  ; 
'  WitteDham,,  Long,  60. 
Lucas  Hospital^  Woking* 
I    hain  J  38* 
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Lv.cm,  Joh'tiy  of  Hungerford, 

ICQ. 

LYFORD,  113,  115. 
Lysons'  HistorYj  alluded  to, 
47,  54,  126. 


MdcauJay^  Lord,  quoted,  33, 
89. 

 Catherine,  her  tomb,  42. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
56,  67. 

MAIDENHEAD,  i,  ii, 

ix,  28,  36. 
Pop.  12,980, 
Inns  :  Befl. 

Maidenhead  Thicket,  37. 

Maidservants,  Prize  for,  at 
Reading,  24. 

Malraesbiny,  Willimu  of,  21. 

Manatee,  Rib  of,  at  Dench- 
worth,  115. 

MoncJicstcr,  Earl  of,  69. 

Mandevillc ^  Geo£rey  de,  33. 

"  Mangek,"     The,  White 
Horse  Hill,  90. 

*'  Marble  Pictures,"  Wind- 
sor, II. 

MARCHAM,  113. 

Marcclicd  dc  Beileisle,  prisoner 
at  Windsor,  13. 

Mnrlharmigh^  Dukes  of,  17, 

3i>  37. 
MABLSTONE,  x,  54. 

Marshals  of  England,  46. 
Micrien^  Henry,  the  regicide, 

122,  124. 
Mary,  Queen,  19. 
Mary  II.*,  Queen,  17. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  16, 

56,  123. 

Martyrs  :  Windsor,  i,  9,  31  ; 

Newbury,  26,  67. 
Mason,  Sir  John,  of  Abingdon , 

98,  100. 

Maisys ^Qitent in ,  I ron  work  by, 

8  ;  picture  by,  15. 
Maturins,  The,  72. 
Maud,  Empress,  x,  25,  58, 

65*  117- 
Maurice^  Prince,  69. 


Mausoleums,  Windsor,  20. 
Meal-Tub  Plot,  33. 
Members   of  Parliament, 

Berks,  ii. 
Merryn,  Lady  Mizaheth,  51, 

52. 

Methodists,  77,  78. 
MIDGHAM,  48,  50. 

Military  Knights  of  Wind- 
sor, 5. 
M'dman,  Bishop^  106,  307. 
MILTON,  95. 

Miffonl,  Miss,  39. 
Mog,  Molly,  38,  39. 
Monkey  Island,  33. 
MontmuU,  Williain  de,  34, 
114. 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  47. 

Monuments  : 
at  Aldermaston,  51  ;  Ald- 
Avorth,  73  ;  Basildon,  63  ; 
Bishani,  35  ;  Childrey,  83  ; 
Cum  nor,  328 ;  Englefield, 
56  ;  Hatford,  316  ;  Hurst, 
40  ;  Pusey,  323  ;  Reading, 
24  ;  E.  Shefford,  105  ; 
Shottesbrook,  29;  Sonning, 
28  ;  Spai'sholt,  84 ;  Tile- 
burst,  57  ;  Wantage,  112  ; 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  5,  et 
seq. ;  Wittenham,Lit'.le,  60. 

Monuments  by  Scheemakers, 
46,  323. 

Moore  Family,  of  Fawley,  47, 
III. 

More,  Hcmnahy  48.,  122. 

 Sir  Tk&s..,  20,  326;  por- 
traits of,  80. 

MORETON,  l^ORTH,  63. 

 SOUTH,  62,  79. 

Moulding,  Rare,  at  Steven- 
ton,  95. 

MOULSPORD,  ix,  63. 

Inn  :  Beetle  and  Wedge. 
Municipal  Boroughs,  i. 


IT. 

Nachededorne,  93. 
Napoleon  III.,  18. 
Naval  Knights  of  Windsor, 
2. 


Nelsm,  Admiral,  ir. 

 Robert,  of  Shottesbrook, 

30. 

Neville,  Anne,  her  marriages. 
314. 

 Richard,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, 34. 
New  Bridge,  124. 

NEWBURY,  65. 

Pop.  33,061. 

Inn :  Chequers. 
NEWBURY,   and   men  of 

Thatcham,  48 ;  dinner  at 
"  Pelican,"  123  ;  men- 
tioned, i,  iv,  xi,  47,  54,  8.3, 
92. 

Newbury,     Battles  of, 

67-69,  92. 

 Jack  of,  S3,  54,  65,  66. 

 Martyrs,  26,  67. 

NiCHOLAs  J.  of  Russia,  17,  43. 
Nine-Mile  Ride,  43. 
Nobes'  Tomb,  64. 
Noke,  Thos.ySit  Shottesbrook, 

29. 

NoN- Jurors,  at  Shottesbrook , 
29. 

NorJ'oll',  Duke  of,  his  portrait 

at  Windsor,  16. 
 Earl  of„  at  Hampstead 

Marshall,  46. 
Norman  Gate,  Windsor,  14. 
Norveys   Family,   73  ;  Wm, 

Norreys,  30 ;  Sir  John,  31, 

55  ;  Sir  Henry,  55,   129  ; 

Baron  Norreys,  128. 
North  Heath,  92. 
North  Terrace,  Windsor,  2, 

.5,  33»  34. 
Nottingham,    Earl    of,  and 

Donnington,  73,  72. 
"Nun's  Walk,"  near  Brimp- 

ton,  49. 


o. 

Oak  Logs,  at  "Wild  Duek 

Pond,"  72. 
OcK  Ri\er,  iii,  iv,  vi,  95,  335. 

OCKWELLS,  or  OCKHOLT,  31. 

Offa,  King,  85, 96, 129. 
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Old  Cloth  Hall,  Nevvbtiry, 
66. 

Old  Glass,  seo  Glass,  Old. 
"  Oracle,"  at  Reading,  24. 
57. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  23,  80. 
OR<iAN  Keyboard,  Curious, 

at  Reading,  24. 
"  Our  Village,"  Miss  Mit- 

ford's,  39. 
OxENBRiD(iE    Chapel,  St. 

George's,  Windsor,  10. 
[Oxford],  mentioned,  i,  iii, 

78,  80,  82,  85,  125. 
■  Revival  (of  Gothic),  xi, 

E04. 


P. 

Packet'  Family,  at  Shelling- 

ford,  116. 
PAD  WORTH,  51. 

— ~  House,  si,  55- 

Palimpsest  Brasses,  at  Read- 
ing, 24 ;  at  Dench worth, 
114. 

P aimer,  Julius,  the  Newbury 

martyr,  26,  67. 
Pang  River,  55,  64,  76. 

PANGBOUBNE,  x,  63, 

64, 

Inns£  Swatif  by  the  river ; 

ELepliant  and  Castle,  George, 

in  village. 
"  PAPfSTs*  Way,"  62. 

Paradise."  at  Hurley,  33  ; 

at  Watcombe,  m. 
Pargetting,   at  Steventon, 

95. 

Park  Pr-ACE,  Remenham,  32. 
Parry^  Sir  Thos.,  of  Hamp- 

stead  Marshall,  46. 
Paternoster  Family^  of  Pusey, 

124. 

PEASEMORE,  92. 

Pelican  Inn,  Newbury,  7c, 
123. 

Pembroke,  Farts  of,  46. 
Penn.    Wm.,    dies   at  Rus- 

combe,  28. 
Perbobough  "  Castle,"  73. 


Perche,  Earl  of,  47,  48,  65. 

Perkins  Family,  51.  52. 

Pews,  Faculty,  Wargrave, 
32  ;  Chaddleworth,  no  (see 
also  under  Seats). 

Pictures,  at  Abingdon,  98  ; 
Basildon  House,  63  ;  Bear- 
wood, 38  ;  Beckett,  122  ; 
Windsor,  15-20. 

Pictures  by  : 
Albano,  F.,  38 ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  16,  19  ;  Angelo, 
Michatl,  19 ;  Backhuysen, 
64  ;  Bartolommeo,  Fra,  19  ; 
Beechey,  18;  Berckheyde, 
38  ;  Berghem,  15 ;  Bigio, 
Francia,  16 ;  Both,  38, 
64 ;  Brekelenkamp,  38  ; 
Breughel,  J.,  15,  38 ; 
Canal etto,  15,  16  ;  Caracci, 
Annibale,  16  ;  Caracci, 
Ag.,  Ann.  and  Fr.,  20  ; 
Caravaggio,  20  ;  Carle - 
variis,  h.,  15  ;  Cipriani, 
123 ;  Claude,  15,  16,  20  ; 
Clermont,  3E  ;  Cocques,  G., 
38  ;  Collins,  63  ;  Constant, 
B  ,  38  ;  Corden,  18  ;  Cor- 
reggio,  16,  19  ;  Da  Forli, 
M.,  16 ;  Da  Vinci,  L.,  19, 
63 ;  De  Keyser,  18 ;  Do- 
menichino,  14,  20  ;  Du- 
jardin,  K.,  64  ;  Diirer,  A., 
20  ;  Eastlake,  Sir  C,  63  ; 
Gainsborough,  17,  18,  98; 
Greuze,  64 ;  Guercino,  20, 
63  ;  Gyssels,  64 ;  Hannenian, 
15  ;  Harlow,  64  ;  Hilton, W., 
63  ;  Hobbema,  64 ;  Hogarth, 
63;  Holbein,  15,  16,  20; 
Hondekoet48r,  38  ;  Hon. 
thortt,  16,  89  Janet,  16  ; 
Kneller,  17,  18  ;  Kruger, 
17;  Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  17, 
18  ;  ]  ely,  15,  17  ;  Lilly, 
17 :  Lippi,  Filippo,  19  ; 
Mdn-es,  18;  Maes,  N., 
38  ;  Ma'sys,  Quentin,  15  ; 
Mignard,  17  ;  Mignon,  A., 
38  ;  My  tens,  17  ;  Neefs,  P., 
i5t  38;  Ochterveldt,  38; 
Pannini,  18  ;  Parmegiano, 
16,  19,  63  ;  Pens,  16  ;  Pesne, 
A.,  17  ;  Petitot,  122  ; 
PickersgilJ,  18,  63  ;  Plazer, 


J.  G.,  38  ;  Potter,  Paul,  38, 
64  ;  Poussin,  G.,  15  ;  Pous- 
sin,  N.,  20,  63,  64  ;  Ques- 
noy,  F.  du,  63 ;  Raphael, 

19  ;  Reichmann,  18  ;  Rem- 
brandt, 16,  63 ;  Reni, 
Guido,  16  ;  Reynolds,  Sir 
J.,   64  ;   Romano,  Giulio, 

20  ;  Rubens,  15,  63  ;  Shee, 
SirM.  A.,i8  ;  Signorelli,  L., 
19  ;  Stanfield,  63  ;  Teniers, 
15,  63  ;  Titian,  16 ;  Turner, 
63  ;  Van  Cleeve,  16  ;  Van- 
dyke, 16,  17,  63,  98  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  A.,  15,  64;  Van 
Goyen,  38  ;  Van  Mieris,  W., 
38  ;  Van  Stry,  38  ;  Verrio, 
A.,  II,  14,  15,  16,  17;  Von 
Ostade,  A.,  64;  Watteau, 
64 ;  Webster,  63  ;  Weenix, 
J.  B.,  38 ;  Wilkie,  63  ; 
Winterhalter,  18  ;  Wou Wur- 
man, 38  ;  Zenian,  17  ;  Zorg, 
38  ;  Zuccarelli,  15,  18. 

"Piers  Plowman,"  quoted, 
97. 

PisciN.E,  Berkshire  (noticed) : 
Ardington,  81 ;  Ashbury, 
86 ;  Aston  Tirrold,  77  ; 
Baulking,  86  ;  Besselsleigh, 
126  ;  Blewbury,  78  ;  Buck- 
land,  122 ;  Buscot,  120  ; 
Charney,  116 ;  Childrey, 
82,  83  ;  Compton  Beau- 
champ,  86  ;  Cumnor,  128  ; 
Drayton,  95;  Eaton  Hast- 
ings, 120 ;  Enborne,  47  ; 
Faringdon,  117  ;  Fain- 
borough,  III ;  Fy field,  125  ; 
E,  Garston,  106;  Goosey,  113; 
E.  Hagbourne,  79  ;  H  amp- 
stead  Norris,  73  ;  Harwell, 
79  ;  W.  Hendred,  81  ;  N. 
Hinksey,  102  ;  S.  Hink- 
sey^  102  ;  E.  Ilsley,  94-^ 
Lambourn,  107  ;  E.  Lock- 
inge,  82  ;  Longcot,  121  ; 
Lyford,  115  ;  N.  Moreton, 
62  ;  S.  Moreton,  62  ;  Pad- 
worth,  51 ;  Shalbourne,  44; 
Shottesbrook,  29  ;  Spars- 
holt,  83,  84  ;  Stanford-in- 
the-Vale,  114  ;  Steventon, 
95 ;  Uffington,  85  :  Waltham 
St.   Lawrence,  29 ;  White 
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Waltham,  30  ;  Warfieldj  42  ; 
Long  Wittenham,  60,  61. 

Pius  VII.,  Portrait  by  Law- 
rence, Windsor,  16. 

Plague,  The,  23,  88. 

Fkijdell  Family,  121. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  Portrait  of, 
8o. 

Poor-boxes:  Bray, 31 ;  Read- 
ing, 25  ;  Steventon,  95. 

Pope,  Alexander,  14,  38,  41, 
42,  68. 

Population  of  Berkshire,  i. 

PoRTWAY,  The,  x. 

Patter,  Paid,  Picture  by,  38. 

POUGHLE Y  AbBP Y,  Xii,  8  ?,  1 10, 
HI. 

Presence  Chamber,Queen's, 
Windsor,  17. 

Prince,  John,  the  divine,  105. 

Prince  Consort,  Death  of,  4, 
.  7,  19  ;  Window  to,  8  ;  Ceno- 
taph of,  II  ;  Prints  col- 
lected by,  20 ;  Mausoleum 
to,  20. 

Prince  Imperial,  Monument 
to,  10. 

Princess   Alice,  Cenotaph 

of,  21. 
Priories,  xi. 

Prior's  Court,  Chieveley, 
no. 

Priory  Farm,  53. 
Prisoners  of  State,  Wind- 
sor, 13. 

Private  Apartments, Wind- 
sor, 2,  19. 

Private  Ft  ower  Garden, 
Windsor,  14. 

Pulpits,  Berkshire  (noticed)  : 
Abingdon,  99;  Alder- 
maston,  51  ;  Aid  worth,  73  ; 
Ardington,  81  ;  Baulking, 
86  ;  Binfield,  41  ;  Boxford, 
104  ;  Charney,  116  ;  Chil- 
drey,  83  ;  Cnninor,  128  ; 
Drayton, 95  ;  E.  Hagbourne, 
79;  Hampstead  Marshall, 
46  ;  Hurst,  40  ;  Tngleshan), 
lao ;  E.  llsley,  94 ;  E. 
Lockinge,  82  ;  Lyford,  115  ; 
Newbury,  66  ;  Ruscombe, 
28;  Shellingford,  116; 
Shrivenhara,  121  ;  Stan- 
ford-iu-the-Vale,  114; 


Steventon,  95 ;  Sunning- 
well,  loi  ;  Wargrave,  32. 

"Punch  Bovi^l,"  The, 90,  m. 

PURLEY,  64. 

PTTSEY,  viii,  123. 

 House,  123. 

P^fi,  Poet  Laureate,  107,  117, 


Queen  Victoria,  see  Victoria. 
Queen's  Closet,  Windsor,  15. 
Queen's  Walk,  Windsor,  22. 
Quin,     Epigiam     on  the 

Pelican,"  70. 
Quintain,  Tilting  at,  48. 


Railways  :  Great  Western, 
ii,  iii  ;  L.  <fe  S.W.,  iii  ; 
S.E.  &  C,  iii;  Lambomn 
Valley  Light  Railway,  iii. 

Racehorses,  76,  77,  91,  93, 
94,  106. 

Races,  Ascot,  42. 

Radcot  Bridge,  119. 

RADLEY,  ii,  102. 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  120. 

Eaffaelle,  Drawings  by, 
Windsor,  ig. 

READINO. 
Pop.  72,214. 

Inns  :     Gi'eai  Western, 
Quc-en^s. 

Restaurant :    George,  in 
Broad  Street. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery : 
Daily,  except  Sundays ; 
lo  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Nov.  to 
Feb.  ;  10  to  5,  March  and 
Oct.  ;  10  to  6,  April  to 
Sept 
READING : 

General  Description,  23  ; 
Skirmish  at,  23  ;  Celebrities, 
24  ;  Manufactures,  24  ; 
Churches, 24, 25 ;  Abbey,  xi, 
25 ;  Gateway,  26  ;  Grammar 
School,  26  ;  Museum,  26  ; 
Abbey  mentioned,  x,  53, 
54,  62,  64,  80  ;  Town 
mentioned,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v, 
X,  xi,  xii,  68,  73,  87.  . 


REMENHAM,  32. 

llEREDOS,  Fine,  at  Drayton, 
95- 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  Picture 

by,  64. 
Rich  Family,  28. 
Richard  II.,  and  Isabel,  3, 

12,  27,  59  ;  mentioned,  23, 

37,  HQ- 
Richard  III.,  9,  114. 

Richmond,  Bake  of,,  and 
CharJes  I.,  12. 

 Duchess  of.  Picture  of,  i6. 

Ridge  WAY,  The,x,  75,  77, 87, 

HI. 

Rivers,  Berkshire,  iii,  iv. 
Roads  in  Berks,  xii. 
Robsart,  Amy,  126-128. 
Rollit,  Sir  Albert,  23. 
Roman  Catholic  Chapels, 

Old,  at  E.  Hendred,  80; 

Milton,  95. 
Roman  Catholic  College, 

Woolstone,  48. 
Roman  Pavements,  26^  63. 
Roman  Remains,  ix-x,  26, 

61,  63,  65,  73,  75,  103. 
Roman  Roads,  ix,  a6,  41,  53, 

73j  7S>  303. 

RooDLOFT  Piscina,  78,  107. 

Rosettes,  Leaden,  on  Monu- 
ments, 30,  58. 

Round  To  we  u.  The,  Windsor, 
4,  5»  13- 

Round  Towers,  x,  104,  105. 

Rowland,  Thomas,  Last 
Abbot  of  Abingdon, 97,  326, 
128. 

Royal  Lodge,  Windsor,  22. 
Royal  Military  College, 

SandhuiSit,  40. 
Royal   Private  Ijibrary, 

Windsor,  19. 
Royal  Vault,  Windsor,  7. 
Roysse,  John,  of  Abingdon, 

98-300. 

Rubens  Room,  Windsor,  15, 

Rupert,  Prince,  Governor  of 
Round  Tower,  Windsor, 
13  ;  his  armour,  16  ;  at  New- 
bury, 67-^9;  at  Abingdon, 
100  ;  at  Radcot  Bridge,  119. 

RUSCOBTBE,  28. 

Russia,  C^ar  Nichoi^s  I. 
OF,  17,  4a- 
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Rustat^   Tohms,  Desciiption 
of,  19. 

Rutland    Chapel,  St. 

George's,  WiDdsor,  8,  51. 
Rycote,  128,  129. 


S. 

Sagbury,  or  Letcombe 
Castle,  go. 

St.  George  and  Dragon,  90. 

8j.  George's  Chape [>,  Wind- 
sor, 2,  5-1 1 ;  obsequies  of 
Queen  Victoria,  21  ;  pro- 
clamation of  her  death  and 
of  King  Edward  VII. 's  ac- 
cession, 21. 

St.  George's  Gateway. 
Windsor,  5. 

St.  Georges  Hall,  Windsor, 
17. 

St.  John,  Henry^  53,  54. 
St.  Sarac,  Chapel  of,  Sonn- ' 
ing,  28. 

&t.    Ste2:)lien,    Life    of,    in  \ 

painting,  8.  \ 
St.  Thomas^  of  Canterbury, 

10,  46,  128. 
St.    Walery,    Corruption  of 

name,  124, 
Sain  i  s,  English,  St.  George's 

Chapel,  ro. 
SALisBURY,Dioceseor  Bishops  , 

of,  24,  27,  28,  33. 

 Earls  of,  34,  71,  114. 

Salisbury  Tower,  Windsor, 

5.  j 
Salt  Spring,  vii. 
Salyator  Rosa,  33.  ! 
Samian    Ware,    from    Sil-  j 

Chester,  26.  1 
Sanctus-Bell  Niches:! 

Chaddlewoith,  no  ;  Great ! 

Cox  well,    119 ;    E.    Hag- : 

bourne,     79  ;    Hanipstead  ; 

Norris,  73. 
^'  Sandford  and  Merton,"  ' 

Author  of,  32.  j 
SANDHURST,  vi,  viii,  40.  ' 
Sandleford  Priory,  47. 
Sandpit  Gate,  Windsor,  22. 
Sarsen  SroNES,  84,  89. 


Savile,  Sir  Henry,  40. 
Saxon  Chronicle,  87,  88,  91. 
Scheemakers,  Monuments  by, 
46,  123. 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  Monuments, 
etc.,  by,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  26. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  43,  90,  127. 

ScuTCHAMORE  Knob,  See 
Skutchamore. 

Seat-ends  (noticed):  Child- 
rey,  82  ;  at  Cuninor,  128  ; 
Drayton,  95  ;  Reading,  24  ; 
Steventon,  95  ;  Sunning- 
well,  loi  ;  Ulfington,  85  ; 
Wantage,  112. 

Sedtlia,  Berkshire  (noticed)  : 
Brightwell,  60;  Buckland, 
122  ;  Buscot,  120 ;  Childiey, 
82  ;  Compton  Beauchamp, 
86  ;  Eaton  Hastings,  120  ; 
Faringdon,  117  ;  Fyfield, 
125  ;  Harwell,  79  ;  E. 
Lockinge,  82  ;  Shottes- 
brook,  29  ;  Sparsholt,  83  ; 
Steventon,  95 ;  Uffington, 
85  ;  WarAeld,  42  ;  Welford, 
104. 

Seusham,     old     name  for 

Abingdon,  96. 
"  Seyen  Barrows,"  108. 
Seymour,  Anne,  117. 
Seymour,  Jane,  7,  20. 
Seymours,  of  Lambourn,  ic6, 

107. 

Shakespeare,  i,  20. 
SHALBOURNE,  44. 
Shalford  Farm,  49. 
SHAW,  69. 

 HousF,  xii,  70. 

Sheep  Market,  at  Ilsley,  93. 
SHEFFORD,  EAST,  82,  104. 

SHEFFORD,  WEST, 

X,  104,  105. 
Inn :  Swan. 
SHELLINGFORD,  116. 

 "Castle,"  116. 

Sherborne,  Bishopric  of,  27. 
Shifford,  105. 
SHINFIELD  (Pop.  1,587)  39. 

ShOREDITCH,  ^'DuKE  0F,"22. 

Shorne,  John,  Shrine  of, 
formerly  at  Windsor,  9. 

SHOTTESBROOK,  xi,  29, 
"3- 


SHRIVENHAM,  i,  iv,  vi,  121. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  118. 

SiGiSMUND,  Emperor,  6. 

Sign-board,  at  Wargrave,  32. 

[Silchester],  "Finds" 
from,  at  Reading,  26  ;  men- 
tioned, X,  41,  51,  53,  75. 

Sindlesham,  38. 

SiNODUN,  60. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Rome, 
Studies  for  frescoes  in,  19. 

Size  of  Berkshire,  i. 

Skittle  Alley  of  Yews, 
Shellmgford,  ri6. 

Skutchamore  Knob,  ii,  76, 
77,  81,  91. 

"Slopes,"  at  Windsor,  14. 

Snow  Hir>L,  Windsor,  22. 

Solmes,  Count,  89. 

SONNINa,  iii,  27. 

Inns :  White  Hart,  close 

to  river ;  Bull,  near  church  ; 

French  Horn,  Oxfordshire 

side. 
SOTWELL,  60. 
SPARSHOLT,  53,  83. 
SPEEN    (Pop.    1,294)    47 ; 

Roman  occupation  at,  x, 

53>  65,  103  ;  Battles  at,  f8, 

69,  92. 

SPEENHAMLAND,  69,  123. 

Spencerwood,  39. 

Squints  in  Berkshire 
(    Churches  :  Aldington,  81  ; 

\  A&libury,  86  ;  Baulking, 
86 ;  Blewbury,  78  ;  Charney, 
116  ;  Childrey,  82  ;  Engle- 
field,  56  ;  E.  Hagbourn, 
79  ;  W.  Hanney,  112  ; 
Harwell,  79  ;  Kintbury, 
46  ;  Letcombe  Basset,  83  ; 
E.  Lockinge,  82  ;  Lyford, 
115  ;  Sparsholt,  83  ;  Stan- 
ford -  in  -  the  -  Vale,  114  ; 
Warfield,  42. 

Stables,  Racing,  see  under 
Racehorses. 

StacL-house^  Rev.  Thos.,  53,61. 

Stag,  Celebrated,  called 
*'  ComptoD,"  73. 

Stair-turrets  in  Churches, 

95,  98. 
Standen  Family,  39. 
STANFORD  DINGXEY,  54. 
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STAOTORD-IN-THE-VALE, 

54,  113,  114. 
Stanley,  Lady  Augusta, 

Monument  to,  20. 
Stapletoii    Family,    of  N. 

Moreton,  62. 
State  Ante-Room,  Windsor, 

15- 

  Apartments,  Windsor, 

2,  14. 
StaiceK,  Lord,  50. 
Stella,  Letter  to,  54. 
Stephen,  King,  xi,  34,  58,  59, 

65,  117- 

Stevens,  Rev.  Thos.,  of  Brad- 
field,  55. 

STEVENTON,  95. 

Stillingjicet,  Dr.,  48. 

STOCKCROSS,  47- 

Stocks,  at  White  Waltham, 
30  ;  Newbury,  66. 

Stoiiehouse  Faiuily,  of  Radley, 
102,  103. 

STRATFIELD  MOR- 

TIMER(Pop.  c.  1,200),  53. 
Inn  :  Raibcay. 
[Stratfield  Saye],  Tenure 

of,  17.    (See  Handbook  for 

Hants.) 
Strawberries,  at  Wytham, 

129. 

STREATLEY,  x,  63,  75, 

77,  91,  108. 

Inns:     Sioa/a,    on  the 
river  ;  BidA,  in  the  village. 
Street,  G.  E.,  architect,  no, 
115- 

Suffolk,  Dukes  of,  9,  71. 
SULHAM,  57. 

SULHAMPSTEAD  ABBOTS, 

52. 

 BANNISTER,  52. 

Sunday-School  System,  Rise 
of,  87. 

Sundial,  at-Inglesham,  120. 
SUNNINGDALE(Pop.  1,399), 
43- 

STJNNINGHILL  (Pop.  4,719), 
43. 

SUNNINGWELL,  ix,  loi, 
102. 

SuRLEY  Hall,  23. 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  13,  i8. 


Sutton,  ilfmrs., florists,  iv,  24. 
SUTTON  COURTNEY,  vi,  x, 
61,  96. 

SWALLOWFIELD  (Pop. 

i,375)>  39- 
Swift,  Dr.,  53,  54. 

SWINBROOK,  82. 

Sylvester,  the  Berkshire  poet, 
71,  72,  108. 

Symonds,  Capt.,  tlie  anti- 
quarian, 73,  100,  112. 


T. 

Talfourd,  Judge,  native  of 

Reading,  24. 
Tapestry,  at  Windsor,  16,  17, 

18. 

Templars,  34,  49. 

Tenures,  Curious  :  Beckett, 

122  ;    Bockliampton,   106  ; 

Donnington,  71 ;  Eastwich 

Farm,  45  ;  Pad  worth,  51  ; 

Pusey,  123,  124  ;  Shottes- 

brook,  29  ;  Blenheim  and 

Stratfield  Saye,  17. 
Termination  "ey,"  114. 
Tekkace,  Windsor,  2,  14. 
Tesdale,  Thos.,  54,  93,  98,  100. 
Testioood,  Windsor  martyr,  i, 

9- 

Thames  River,  i,   ii,  iii, 

vii-ix,  75. 
THATOHAM  (Pop.  2,177),  48. 
THEALE,  ix,  55,  68. 

Theodore,  Prince,  Monu- 
ment to,  Windsor,  12. 

Thistledown,  Curious  efiect 
of,  87. 

Three-Mile  Cross,  39. 

Throckmorton  Family,  29, 122, 
123. 

TIDMARSH,  56. 

TILEHTJRST  (Pop. 

c.  2,500),  V,  57. 
Inn  :  Roehuck. 

Tiles,,  Old,  54,  8t,  83. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  18. 

"  Tom  Brown  s  School- 
days," 85. 

Tomb  House,  Windsor,  4,  7, 
II. 


Tombs,  see  Monuments. 
Tosti,  Earl,  Story  of,  22. 
Tournament    Ground,  at 

Windsor,  14. 
Towers,  Round,  xi ;  at  Wel- 

ford  and  W.  Shefford,  104, 

105. 

Trinitarians,  House  of,  at 

Donnington,  72. 
Triqueti,  Baron,  Works  by, 

II. 

Trussell,  Sir  Wm.,  founder 

of  Shottesbrook,  29. 
TUBNEY,  vii,  125. 
Tull,    Jethro,  agriculturist 

44,  64. 

Tumuli,  at  Newbury,  69. 

Turberville,  Anthony,  Monu- 
ment to,  36. 

Turner,  J.  H.,  102. 

Twiss,  Dr.,  of  Newbury,  66, 
68. 

TWYFORD  (Pop.  1,105),  28, 
32. 


TJ. 

UFFINaTON,   84,  90, 

117. 

Inn  :  Castle,  77,  87,  90. 
UFTON  NERVET,  52. 

 ■  Court,  51. 

Ufton,  Richard,  52. 

Unton  Family,  82,  117,  118. 

Upper  Lodge,  Windsor,  22. 

 Ward,  Windsor,  18. 

UPTON,  xi,  78. 
Urswick    Chapel,  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  5,  10. 


V. 

Valx>y,  Dr.,  of  Reading,  26. 
Vandyke,  Pictures  by,  15,  16, 
17. 

 Room,  Windsor,  16. 

Vanlore,  Sir  Peter,  57,  71 
Varney,  Richard,  127. 
Vault,  Royal,  Windsor,  7,  8. 
Vernon,  Robert,  collector  of 
pictures,  81. 
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Tet-r/o,  Antmio^  the  painter, 

II,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
VicAK  OF  Hurley,  37. 
Vicars  of  Bray,  30,  31,  40. 
VICTORIA,  QUEEN,  4,  6,  7, 

II,  i8j   20,  40;  Obsequies 

at  Windsor  and  Frogmore, 

21. 

Views,  Fixe,  2, 14,  19,  22,  38, 
40,  44,  49,  63,  73>  74,  75i  81, 
87,  90,  92,  93,  102,  104,  109, 
110,  III,  117,  118,  119,  124, 
129. 

Vllleneuve^  Admiral^  at  Son- 

ning,  28. 
Vinci^  Leonardo  do^  Drawings 

by,  Windsor,  19. 
Vines.  Berkshire,  84,  icq,  121. 
VIRGINIA   WATER,  viii, 

43- 

w. 

Wadley  Hall,  82,  118. 
Walbury  Camp,  a  ,  44,  76. 
Walkf)\  Fredf  the  artist,  36. 
Walking  in  Bekks,  xii 
Waller,  Gcner.al^  69,  92,  100, 
124. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Pop.  2,808. 
Inn :  Lamb. 
WALLINGFORD:  Earth- 
works at,  58  ;  Castle,  58, 
59,  62  ;  Churches,  etc. ,  59  ; 
mentioned,  i,  ix,  xi,  79, 
JValsiiighatn,  Sir  F.,  56. 
WAtTHAM      ST.  LAW- 
RENCE, X,  28. 

WHITE,  ix,  X,  30. 

WANTAGE,  ti2. 
Pop.  3,766. 
Inn  :  Bea  r. 
WANTAGE,  mentioned,  ii, 

xi,  22,  90,  91,  103,  117. 
JVantage,  Lord  and  Lady^  81, 
112. 

Warheck,  Perkbiy  Widow  of, 
125. 

WARFIELD  (Pop.  2,343),  42. 

WARGRAVE  (Pop. 

1,982),  ii,  32. 
Inn  :  (Jeorge  and  Dragon. 


Wargrave  Hill,  32. 

Warrm  Hastings^  Residence 
of,  at  Purley,  64. 

WASING,  49. 

 Place,  49. 

Watchfield,  ix. 

Watcombe,  76,  nr. 

Watercress-Farming,  v,  83. 

Waterhouse,  Mr.,  the  archi- 
tect, 55. 

Waterloo  Chamber,  Wind- 
sor, 18. 

Watteau,  Picture  by,  64. 

Wayland  SxMith's  Cave,  89. 

WELFORD,  104. 

Wellhouse,  73. 

Wellington  College,  ix,  40. 

 Dukes  of^  17,  18,  26. 

Wells,  Deep,  73,  76,  93,  in. 

Wesley,  John^  78. 

West^  Picture  by,  8,  18. 

WEST  WOODHAY  (see 
WooDHAY,  West). 

Wes  1  WooDHAY  House,  45. 

Westminster  Abbey,  2,  11, 
12,  33- 

Wharf,  at  Alderniaston,  49. 
White^  Charles^  horse-stealer, 
45- 

White  Horse,  described,  90. 

 Hill,  ii,  y,  x,  76, 

84,  85,  90,  119,  12?,  121,  124. 

 Vale  of,  ii,  81,  g:>, 

112,  114,  1x8. 

Whiteknights,  near  Read- 
ing) 37. 

White,  Sir  Thomas^  founder 
of  St.  John's  College,  24, 
125. 

WHITE  WALTHAM,  30. 

Whiting  Manufacture,  v. 
WICKHAM,  X,  104,  105. 

 Bushes,  x,  53. 

— -  Heath,  103. 

"  Wild  Duck"  Pond,  Baulks 

at,  72. 
William  I.,  2,  12,  96. 
William  III.,  10,  16,  20,  22, 

30,  109, 
William  IV.,  7,  18,  19. 
Williams,  Lord,  of  Thame, 

129. 

Winchcomhe  Family,  54,  60. 
Wiiichcombe,   Lady  Frances, 
28,  48,  53. 


Winchcomhe,  John,  53,  54,  65, 
66. 

Wiyichester,  Marquis  of, 
Monument  to,  56. 

Winchester  Tower,  Wind- 
sor, 12,  14. 

WINDSOR,  1-21. 
Pop.  13,958. 
Hotel :  White  Hart. 

WINDSOR:  Church,  i  ;  Town 
Hall,  I ;  Martyrs,  i ;  "Garter 
Inn,"  I  ;  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  i  ;  Seventeenth- 
Century  Houses,  I  ;  House 
of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, I  ;  House  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  2  ;  Naval  Knights 
of  Windsor,  2  ;  Lodgings  of 
Miss  Burney,  3 ;  Views  from 
Windsor,  2  ;  the  Long  Walk, 
22  ;  Snow  Hill,  22  ;  Cum- 
berland Lodge,  22  ;  Royal 
Lodge,  22  ;  Clewer,  22. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE: 

Statk  ArARTiiENTs  :  Open 
during  the  absence  of 
the  Court,  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, from  11  to  5  during 
April  to  September  in- 
clusive, 11  to  4  during 
October,  and  11  to  3  from 
November  to  March.  Ad- 
mission :  Wednesdays 
and  Bank  Holidays  free  ; 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
Adults,  Is.,  Children,  M. 
(proceeds  devoted  to  local 
charities).  Visitors  ob- 
tain tickets  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  at 
the  head  of  the  Lower 
Ward,  on  the  left. 

The  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel  :  May  be  visited 
on  the  same  days  and  at 
the  same  hours  as  the 
State  Apartments. 

St.  Geolge's  Chapel  :  May 
be  viewed  every  week- 
day (except  Friday)  be- 
tween 12.30  and  3  (12.J-0 
and  4  in  winter).  Divine 
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Service  on  week-days  at 
10.30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  ; 
on  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 
and  5  p.m. 

The  Round  Tower  :  Open 
on  the  same  days  as  the 
State  Apartments,  but 
closed  in  winter. 

The  Clewer  (or  Curfew) 
Tower  :  May  be  seen 
daily,  on  application  to 
the  Keeperj  Horse-shoe 
Cloisters, 

The  Royal  Stables  and 
Riding  School  :  Daily 
between  1  and  2.80,  by  an 
order  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Stables,  obtainable  at 
the  Lodge  at  the  Castle 
Hill  entrance  to  the  Royal 
Mews. 

The  Terraces  :  The  North 
Terrace  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day  ;  the 
East  and  South  Terraces 
only  on  Sundays  (music 
in  the  evening)  from  2 
to  6,  during  the  Court's 
absence. 
WINDSOR    CASTLE  :  Its 
chalk  foundation,  ii,    v  ; 
the    Hundred    Steps,    2  ; 
Sovereigns  at,  2,  3  ;  dates 
of   building,  4,  5  ;  State 
Apartments,      2,      14-18 ; 
Round  Tower,  4,  13  ;  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel,  2,  11,  21  ; 
St.  George's  Chapel,  2,  11, 
21  ;    the    Terrace,  2,   14 ; 
Older     of     the  Garter 
founded,    3  ;    Clewer  (or 
Curfew)  Tower,  4  ;  Lower 
Ward,  5  ;  Beaufort  Chapel, 
6 ;    Tombs  of  C)harles  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  7  ;  Royal 
Vaults,  7  ;  Rutland  Chapel, 
8  ;  Hastings  Chantry,  8  ; 
Chapter    Room,  9  ;  Lin- 
coln Chapel,  9  ;  Oxenbridge 
Chapel,  10 ;  King's  (Ald- 
worih)  Chapel,  10  ;  Braye 
Chapel,  10  ;  Royal  Tomb- 
house,  n  ;  Dean's  Cloisters, 
12;  Canon's  Cloisters,  12; 
Horseshoe    Cloisters,    12  ; 


the  Deanery^  12  ;  Win- 
chester Tower,  12 ;  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  12 ; 
the  Slopes,  14 ;  State  Apart- 
ments, 14 ;  Upper  Ward, 

18  ;  Private  Apartments, 
39  ;  Royal  Private  Library, 

19  ;  Home  Park,  20 ;  Ade- 
laide Lodge,  21  ;  Frog- 
more,  21  ;  Queen  Victoria's 
Obsequies,  21. 

Windsor,  Old,  viii,  21. 
WINKFIELD(Pop.4,249),42. 
WIWTERBOURN,  103,  104. 

 River,  76. 

Wittevham  Clumps,  60,  iii. 
WITTENHAM,  LITTLE,  60, 

82,  123. 
 LONG,  ix,  60. 

WOKINaHAM,  V,  38. 
Pop.  3,551. 
Inn ;  Rose. 
Wolsei/,  Cardinal;  suppresses 
Priory  at  Wallingford,  59  ; 
and  Jack  of  Newbury,  66; 
suppresses  Poughley  Priory, 
110. 

WoLSEY  Chapel,  Windsor,  7, 
II. 

Wood,  Antony f  antiquarian, 

lOI. 

Wood,  of  Bath,  architect,  123. 
Wooden   Figures  in 

Churches  :  Barkhanj,  39  ; 

Burghfield,  53  ;  Englefield, 

56 ;  Sparsholt,  84. 
[WooDHAY,  East],  45. 

WOODHAY,  WEST, 

45. 

Woodwork,  Old  :  Abingdon, 
99  ;  Ashbury,  86  ;  Aston 
'lirrold,  77  ;  Blewbury,  78  ; 
Bucklaud,  123  ;  Childiey, 
82  ;  E.  Hagbourne,  79  ; 
Hanipstead  Marshall,  46  ;  B. 
Hendred,  8o  ;  W.  Hendred, 
81  ;  Inglesham,  120  ;  Long- 
worth,  124  ;  ReadiDg,  25  ; 
Sparsholt,  84  ;  Sutton 
Courtney,  61  ;  Uffington, 
85  ;  Warfield,  42  ;  Wargrave, 
32  ;  Wantage,  112. 


WOOLHAMPTON,  48. 

lans:   Angel,  Falmouth 
Arms. 
WooLLEY  Park,  ho. 

WOOLSTONE,  X,  86, 90. 

Inn  J  White  Horse,  small 

and  clean. 
WOOTTON,  300,  126. 
Worcester-,  Marquis  of,  buried 

at  Windsor,  6. 
Wren^  Sir  Christopher,  t,  10. 
WulvAn,    and    Edward  the 

Confessor,  22. 
Wyatt,  or  Wyattville,  4,  11, 

i3»  14?  i7y  18,  19,  20,  47. 
Wyfield,  X. 

Wyleliam,  William  oj,  3,  12, 
14. 

WYTHAM,  iv,  vi,  126,  127, 
129. 

— —  Abbey,  129. 


Y. 

YATTENDON,  v,  55. 

Yates  Family,  113,  115,  122, 
123,  124. 

Yews,  ix  ;  at  Aldworth^  49, 
73  ;  Chaddle worth,  no  ; 
Cholsey,  63  ;  Compton 
Beauchamp,  86  ;  Little 
Cox  well,  119  ;  Didcot,  61  ; 
Goosey,  113  ;  Hurst,  41  ; 
Kingston  Lisle,  84 ;  Lyford, 
115 ;  S.  Moreton,  62  ; 
Shellingford,  116  ;  Shottes- 
brook,  29  ;  Sparshol%  84  ; 
SteventoD,  95  ;  Streatley, 
75  ;  Sunninghill,  43  ; 
SunniDgwell,  101  ;  Uffing- 
ton, 85  ;  Ufton,  52 ;  Wasing, 
49  ;  Watcombe,  m. 


z. 

Zvccarelli,  Paintings  by? 
Windsor,  15,  18. 
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GOMPAGNIEdesMESSAGERIESMARITIMES 

FRENCH  POSTAL  STEAMERS. 


DEPAItTUMES   FROM  MARSEILLES. 


MAIN  LINES. 
A 

B 

BRANCH  LINES. 
MAIN  LINE, 

Connecting  at 
Colombo  with 

the  China 
Main  Lines. 

BRANCH  LINES. 


MAIN  LINES. 


INDIA.    CHINA.    JAPAN.  i 

Bombay    Direct  I 

i  Port  Sai'd,  Suez,  Aden,    Colombo,  )  | 
\    Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong   Kong,  /! 
(    Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama       . . .  )  | 
[Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Colombo, 
\     Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong, 
(    Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama 

I Colombo  to  Pondicherry,  Calcutta  ... 
Singapore  to  Bat  a  via  
Saigon  to  Tonquin  Ports   
Saigon  to  Singapore  

AUSTRALIA  &  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

(Port    Sai'd,   Suez,   Aden,    Bombay,  j 
Colombo,     Fremantle,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Noumea       ...  ] 

(  Sydney  to  Noume'a  

\  Noumea  to  New  Hebrides   

Through  Bookings  to  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Queensland. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

/  Port  Sai'd,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Mombassa, 
Zanzibar,  Mutsamudu  or  Moroni, 
Mayotte,  Majunga,  Nossi-Be,  Diego- 
Suarez,  Tamatave,  Reunion,  Mau- 
ritius   

Port  Sa'id,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Aden,  Mahe,  \ 
Diego  Suarez,  Sainte-Marie,  Tama- ' 
\^  taye,^Reunion,  Mauritius  ^ 

fDiego-Suarez  to  Nossi-Be,  Analalave,  | 
Majunga,  Namela,  Morundava,  > 
Ambohibe,  and  Tulear. 


2btli  of  each 
Month 

Connecting 

BRANCH  LINES.  T  M^^n^!^  n=""m"oZx;::  I  ,;s^tf 

each  Month 

MEDITERRANEAN. — Weekly  departures  for  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Beyrout, 
Syrian  Ports,  Pirseus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Black  Sea  (Odessa,  Batoum,  &c.). 
Fortnightly  for  Jaffa,  Salonica,  Syra,  Patras,  Suda  Bay,  and  Naples. 

DEFARTUJRES   FROM  BOBDEAUX: 


Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 

Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 
Every  Mail 
Every  Week 
Every  Mail 


Every  28  days 

Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 


10th  of  each 
Month 


BRAZIL 
and 

RIVER  PLATE. 


For  Porto,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Ayres   

For  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pernam- 
buco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, and  Buenos  Ayres  


Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 


Offices. — Paris  :  I,  RueVignon;  Marseilles:  16,  Rue Cannebiere ;  Bordeaux  : 
20,  Alices  d'Orleans  ;  London  :  97,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
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flnglo-flmerican  Ilile  Steamer  and  Hotel  Company. 

WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS  FROM 

CAIRO  to  ASSOUAN  and  back. 

By  the  fine  modern  electric-lighted  Steamers  TWENTY  DAYS 

" puritan;'  " MA YFLO WEB,"  and  "  VICTOBIA qN    THE  NILE 
£40   AND  UPWARDS. 

WEEKLY  ''EXPRESS  SERVICE"  FROM 

LUXOR  to  ASSOUAN  and  back. 

TEN  DAYS'  TRIP  from  CAIRO  to  the  1st  CATARACT  and  back  for  £20  10s. 

Regular  Service  to  the  Second  Cataract,  Khartoum,  aud  Gondokoro. 

NEW  COMMODIOUS  FZRST-CX.ASS  HOTEI.  AT  ASSOUAN. 


ISLAND  OF  ELEPHANTINE,  AT  THE  FIRST  CATARACT.  ' 

Magnificent  situation.  Latest  sanitary  arrangements.  Standing  in  its  own  gardens, 
covering  eight  acres.  Electric  Lighted.  Every  modern  comfort,  convenience,  and  luxury. 

Dahabeahs  of  all  sizes  for  Family  Parties.  Small  Steamers  for  private  charter. 
Steam  Launches  for  Local  Excursions.     Steam  Tugs  for  towing  Dahabeahs. 
Steam  Barges  for  Freight  Transport. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  NILE  STEAMER  AND~HOTEL  COMPANY. 

CAIRO  OFFICES  AND  ADMINISTRATION: 
SHARIA  BO U LAC,  ^rand  Continental  Hotel  Buildings  (three  doors  from  corner). 
London  Office  :  72,  Regent  Street,  W.         New  York  Office  :  113,  Broadway. 

Telephone.       Post  Box,  686.       Telegraphic  Address  :  "  TRANSPORT,  CAIRO." 


THE  HIGHLAND  RAILWAY. 


THE  BICILANO  LIKE  lia  PERTE  i  DDKKELD  Is  the  ROYAL  HAIL  ROUTE 

AND  IS  THE 

DIRECT  AND  QUICKEST  TO  mVERNESS 

AND  THE- 

NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Express  Train  Service  from  England,  Edinburgh,  Grlasgow,  and  Perth,  with 
Through  Carriages  and  Sleeping  Saloons. 

Tourist  Tickets  are  issued  from  May  1st  to  October  31st,  available  for  return  up 
to  December  31st  from  the  principal  stations  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
passengers  booking  to  Inverness  via  Dunkeld  can  make  a  selection  from  a  large 
number  of  delightful  Tours  from  Inverness,  tickets  for  which  are  issued  at  reduced 
fares. 

The  new  and  direct  line  from  Aviemore  to  Inverness  vid  Carr  Bridge  reduces  the 
distance  between  Perth  and  Inverness  and  north  thereof  by  26  miles,  and  shortens 
the  time  on  the  journey  by  an  hour. 

The  scenery  on  the  route  of  the  Highland  Railway  from  Perth  in  the  South  to 
Wick,  Lybster,  and  Thurso  in  the  North,  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  in  the  West,  Elgin,  Keith 
and  Buckie  in  the  East,  surpasses  in  interest  and  variety  that  of  any  in  the  Kingdom. 
For  times  of  trains,  fares,  lists  of  lodgings,  description  of  scenery,  and  other  informa- 
tion, see  the  Company's  Time  Tables,  and  other  publications.  The  Traffic  Manager 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiry. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  DUNKELD. 

The  Company  have  Hotels  under  their  own  management  at  DORNOCH,  Suther- 
landshire  ;  KYLE  OF  LOCHALSH,  within  half-a-mile  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  and  at 
INVERNESS. 

INVERNESS,  1905.  T.  A.  WILSON,  General  Mmager. 
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BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 

And  MAIL  PACKET  SERVICE. 

CHEAPEST  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  in  the  WORLD. 

SEASON   TICKETS  available  15  days. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  BELGIUM  and  SWITZERLAND  during 
the  Summer  Season  at  LESS  THAN  SINGLE  FARES. 

"  RUNDREISE"  OR  COMBINED  TOUR  TICKETS 

issued  at  nett  Official  prices.  Quotations  free  on  application,  and 
tickets  supplied  at  a  few  hours'  notice  from  the  Offices  in  London. 

Head  Office  :  53,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End:  72,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Dover:  FRIEND  &  CO.;  and  on  the  ADMIRALTY  PIER. 

THE  KHEDIYIAL  MAIL  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SERVICES  BETWEEN 

Alexandria^  Piraeus  (for  Athens),  Smyrna,  Mitylene  and 

Constantinople f  leaving  Alexandria  on  Wednesdays, 
Constantino]L}le  on  Tuesdays ;  and  to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
leaviDg  Alexandria  on  Saturdays  and  JPort  Said  on  Sundays 
for  Jaffa,  Caiff'a,  Beyrouth,  Tripoli, 
Mersina,  and  Alexandretta, 
Also  from  Snez  at  frequent  intervals  for  Red  Sea  Ports,  calling  at 
El'Tor  for  Sinai. 

For  fuller  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  Office  at  Alexandria,  to  71) 
Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Agencies. 


AACKEN-AIX-LA-CHAPEUE. 

"  »arx7X3XjiX.xsnr  s  hoteXji." 

OPPOSITE  THE  ELISENBRUNNEN.       COMPLETELY  RENOVATED. 
Under  the  same  management  and  in  conjunction  with  Three  Bath  Hotels  and  Dependances— 

"kaiserbad  hotel,"  "neubad  hotel,"  "quirinusbad  hotel." 

Pensign,  including  rooms,  from  8  marks ;  and  in  dependance  from  4i  marks. 
LIFT.    Electi'ic  Light.   Central  Heating.    Large  Garden. 


AACHEN-AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION.   Cornelius  Bath. 

'T^HE  superior  interior  arrangements  of  this  beautiful  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  the  comfort  of  its 
private  apartments,  public  rooms,  promenade-halls,  gax'dens,  etc..  make  it  a  most  desirable 
residence  for  English  and  American  families  and  ti'avellers.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Central  Steam 
Heating  throughout.  Pension  arrangements.  UNIQUE  BATHING  ESTABI.ISH- 
MENT.    (Opened  1897.)   Telegrams,  "  Hknkion,  Aachen."  A.  INTR  A-HENRION,  Prop. 


IVI  Tjr  J5l  Y''  S 

HANDBOOK    OF   TRAVEL  TALK. 

BNQLISH-FRENCH-  QERMAN-ITA  LI  A  N. 

New  Edition.   3s.  6d.    Thoroughly  Revised. 
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ADELBODEN. 


HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

JVice  Family  Hotels  in  the  best  situation 
of  Adelhoden. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.      CENTRAL  HEATING.  VERANDAHS. 
LAWN  TENNIS.     LARGE  GARDEN. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  WINTER  SPORTS. 


LARGE  TRAVELLING  PARTIES  ARE  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Terms:  8  to  12  Frs. 

F.  ALLEN  BACH,  Proprietor. 


ALGIERS, 

GRAND  HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE. 

MUSTAPHA,  Superieup.  HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 

TARIFF   AND    PAMPHLET    ON  APPLICATION. 
AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL  HOTEL. 

Splendid  View  on  the  Amstel  River. 

Telegraph  and  Railway  Offices  in  the  Hotel.    Every  Modern  Comfort 
combined  with  Moderate  Prices. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL. 

T|"'IRST  CLASS.     Finest  situation.    Every  modern  comfort.  Lift. 
Electric  Light  and  Steam  Heating.  Omnibus,    Moderate  Terms. 

AUG.  VOLMER,  Manager. 


PASSPORTS. 

See  page  48, 


ivi.uxvL\Ax  o   i:i.ts,n±Js:>KjKjrs^  aj^  v  JlixtllbJliJtv. 


may 


1,445  Metres  above  sea.      AN  DERM  ATT.        130  Beds. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Furca,  St.  Gothard,  and  Oberalp  Passes. 

DANIOTH'S  GRAND  HOTEL. 


Newest  First-class  Hotel.   Largely  patronised  by  English  visitors.   Splendid  Situation.  Every 
Comfort.  Baths.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Central  Heating.  Full  Board,  7  to  12  frs. 
Lawn  Tennis.   Recreation  Hall.   Carriages.   Omnibus  at  the  Station.   May— October. 

Excellent  Table  d'Hote  served  at  Small  Tables. 
Newly  constructed  immense  Vestibule  and  large  Entrance  Kail. 
nSagnificent  Restaurant.        Bar  and  Billiards. 


ANTWERP. 

THIS    GR&NI>  HOTEL. 

First-class  Family  Hotel.    Centrally  situated.    Modern  suites. 
Bedrooms  with  private  bath.  Gardens. 

ARLES-SUR-RHONE  (FRANCE). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  FORUM. 

First  Class.  Full  South.  RenoAvned  Kitchen  and  Cellars.  This  highly  reputed  establishment,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  close  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  and  other  interesting  remains. 
Provided  with  Bath-rooms,  Telephone,  every  modem  comfort  and  sanitary  arrangement.  In  the 
Hotel  can  be  seen  a  beautiful  Renaissance  Annexe,  with  a  tower  and  splendid  view  of  the  Rhone 
country  and  Camargue.  The  family  speak  English.  Omnibus  meets  every  train.  Auto-Garage  in 
the  Hotel.  MICHEL,  Proprietor,  Correspondent  of  Touring  Clubs. 


Electric  Light.  ARLES    SUR    RHONE   (FRANCE).  Auto-Garage 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  NORD.-PINUS. 

First-class  Hotel  and  the  best  equipped  in  Aries.    (Recently  reorganised  by  new  Proprietor. ) 
Only  Hotel  adjoining  Roman  Forum.  Only  entrance  to  Roman  Catacombs  in  the  Hotel.  Furnished 
with  all  modern  accommodation  and  sanitary  arrangements.    Telephone.    English  spoken. 
Omnibus  meets  every  train.   Table  d'Hote.   Private  Dining  Saloons,  Smoking  Room,  etc. 
Every  Cost  fort  afforded  to  Families.    Moderate  Prices.    Managing  Proprietor,  F.  BESSIERE. 


AROLLA,  SWITZERLAND.    (2,0D0  metres  altitude.) 

HOTEL  DU  MONT  COLLON.  (i50  Beds.) 

First  Class  for  Excursions  and  Ascents,  Dent  Blanche,  r.ouquetins,  Za,  Veisiri,  Mount  Collon, 
Signo  d'Arolla,  Mount  Blance  de  Seillon,  &c.  Thrun^li  rmit"  to  Zcrmatt,  Zinal.  Italy,  Bagnes- 
Chamonix.  Climate  dry,  salubrious,  recommended  t>y  pli.vsician-:;.  In  rivalled  Summer  Resort, 
English  and  Catholic  Chapels.  Branch  Hotels— (xiand  Hotel,  Eroleiie ;  Grand  Hotel,  Sion  ; 
Railway  Station,  Sion. 
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AVRANCHES. 
Grand  Hotel  de  France 
et  de  Londres  Reunis. 

Most  freqiiented  and  most  eonifortable.  Good 
Cooking.  Renowned  Cellar.  Omnibus  at  Station. 
Comfortable  Apartments  for  Families.  English 
Papers.  Splendid  Sculptures.  Carriages  for 
Mont  St.  Michel.    Cook's  Tourists'  Hotel. 

EMIIiE  PINEAU,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SWITZERLAND. 

With  numerous  Maps  and 
Plans.  10s. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


Best  Position  in  Baden-Baden.    Proprietors,  GROSHOLZ  BROTHEES. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First-class 
Hotels,  main  front  with  Morning  Sun,  situated  in  the  new  Promenade, 
opposite  the  new  General  Post  Office,  nearest  the  Kursaal  and  the  famous 
Frederic  Baths  and  Augusta  Baths ;  it  commands  the  most  charming  views, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Germany.  Principally 
frequented  by  English  and  American  Travellers.  Highly  recommended  in 
every  respect,  very  moderate  charges.  Table  d'Hote.  English  and  other 
Journals.  Beautiful  airy  Dining-Kooms,  Ladies'  Dra wing-Room,  Reading 
and  Smoking  Rooms.  Pension.  Reputation  for  Best  Cooking  and  Wines. 
Electric  Light.    Hydraulic  Lift.    Bath  Rooms.     Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect. 

BALLATEB,  near  BALMORAL  CASTLE. 

INVERCAULD  ARMS  HOTEL. 

Principal  and  only  licensed  First-class  Hotel.    Patronised  by  Eoyalty. 
Deeside,  Royalty's  favonrite  Scottish  Resort,  has  exceptionally  magnetic 
attractions  for  Tourists  and  Health  Seekers. 
Good  Golf  Course.    Posting.         GEORGE  WILLIAM  PROCTOR, 


BARCELONA  (SPAIN). 

(RAMBLA   DEL  CEISTTRO). 

T'IRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Entirely  refurnished  and  redecorated.  Perfect  Sanitation 
i-  Lighted  throughout  by  Electricity.  Luncheons  and  Dinners  at  separate  tables 
Moderate  Charges.    Omnibus  and  Interpreters  meet  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

 DURIO  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


BASLE 


(Switzerland). 


THREE  KINGS  HOTEL 

Finest  and  most  quiet  situation  on  the 
Hiver  Rhine. 


A  uto- Gravage. 


HOFER  BROTHERS. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOP. 

Opposite  the  Baden  Eailway  Station.  Com- 
fortable Accommodation.  Moderate  Charges. 
Electric  Light.        ERNE.  Proprietor. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

TERMINUS  HOTEL. 

Opposite  the  Railway  Station  (left  hand). 
Fine  open  situation.  Every  modern  com- 
fort.    Terrace    Restaurant.  Strictly 
Moderate  Charges.  Recommended. 
 E.  BIZ.HARZ. 


BAVARIAN  HIGHLANDS. 

ENGLISH  PENSION,  VILLA  BETHELL,  CARMISCH. 

In  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  district.  Every  English  comfort.  Good  Sitting 
and  Bed  Rooms.  Good  Bathroom.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Evening  Dinner.  Good 
Library  and  Tennis  Court.  Easy  Mountain  Climbs,  and  Picnic  Excursions  to 
all  places  of  interest.  Rail  from  Munich.  Terms  Moderate.  Open  from 
1st  June.   Address,  MRS.  HENRY  S.  BETHELL. 
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LAGO  MAGGIORE.]     BAYENO.  [Simplon  Railway  Line. 

GRAN^D    MOTE  11-    BEILiIuE  YUE. 

Finest  situation  on  the  Lake.  Large  Garden.  Lawn  Tennis.  Lift.  Railway  Booking 
Office.  Carriages  for  the  Simplon  Pass.  Steam  Heating  and  Electric  Light  in  every 
Room.  C.  PEDRETTI. 

4,000  Feet  BEATENBERG  (Bernese  Oberland).  2,000  Feet 

thtsll         GRAND  HOTEL  BEATENBERG  theSe. 
Lift.  KURHAUS.  Lift 

First-class  Hotel  in  the  most  prominent  position.  Three  minutes  from  the  Funicular  Railway. 
Splendid  Mountain  Scenery  ( Jungfrau,  Munch,  Eiger).  Large  Park  and  Wood-like  Promenades. 
Mountain  Excursions.    Electric  Light.   Please  ask  for  Tarift  and  Illustrated  Guide. 

 R.  MXTLLER,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL    DER  REICHSHOF. 

WILHELMSTRASSE  70a  (close  to  the  Unter  den  Linden). 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    ELEGANT  HOME  for  FAMILIES 
Arrang-ements  made.      Inclusive  Terms. 

 LEOPOLD  SCHWARZ,  ProTPrietor. 

BEYROUT  (Syria). 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ORIENT 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  newly  rebuilt,  enlarged  . and  fur- 
nished with  the  latest  improvements,  situated  in  the  best  and 
healthiest  part  of  the  city,  offers  every  comfort.  Commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Mountains,  Bay,  and  Suburbs.  With  lofty,  dry,  and  large 
Bedrooms.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Service.  Moderate  Charges.  Arrangements  for 
prolonged  stay.  Interpreters  meet  all  steamers.  All  European  lan- 
guages spoken. 

BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  AND  DE  LA  GRANDE  PLA^E. 

First-class  Motel,  Imperial  Grounds, 

n^HE  finest  situation,  opposite  the  British  Club  and  the  Grand  Casino,  on  the  way  to  the  Golf 
Grounds ;  LaAvn  Tennis  ;  Lift.    150  Rooms  and  Salons  full  south  and  sea.    Large  Garden 
Verandah  ;  Carriages  of  all  kinds ;  Bath  Rooms ;  Electric  Light ;  Calorifere. 

jr.  FOURNEAU. 

BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  BIARRITZ  SALINS. 

Splendid  situation,  facing  the  Thermes  Salins."  Five  minutes  from  the  "Plage.", 
Nearest  Hotel  to  the  Golf  Grounds.  Lift  Electric  Light.  Calorifere.  Large 
Gardens.    Verandah.    Lawn  Tennis.  A.  MOUSSIERE,  Proprietor. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW  INN  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Principal  Hotel  in  the  Town. 

The  House  is  most  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  central  position,  overlooking  the  picturesque 
Torridge  River,  and  is  well  known  for  its  superior  accommodation,  combined  with  moderate  charges. 

Proprietor  of  the  Clovellyand  Bude  Coaches  in  coimcction  wit):  the  L.  &  S.W.  Hly.  Seats  may 
be  secured  at  the  Hotel  Office,  and  the  Coaches  call  en  route.       H.  ASCOTT,  Projjrittor. 
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BLAIR  ATHOLL. 

ATHOLL  ARMS  HOTEI^. 

T^TATT?  AT5n?P-^^'^  "yi?  STATION  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
the  OuPPn4  vi^w                   T^'^'^  ^3       ^  ^n^^i^^4  which  to  visit  Killiecrankie, 
mel  and  l^ndPr^'f^^^^  Falls  of  Bruar,  Garry  Tum- 
mei,  and  *  ^^der  the  Grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  etc  ;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  resting-place 
lor  breaking  the  long  railway  journey  to  and  from  the  North  of  Scotland. 
 D.  MACDONALD  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 


B  LO  I  S. 
GRAND  HOTEL 

AND 

HOTEL    r>E  ELOIS. 

(NEAR  THE  CASTLE  OF  BLOIS.) 

THIBAUDIER-GIGNON,  Ppoprietor. 
MOST   HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  FAMILIES. 

Baths,  Central  Heating,  Shoiver  Baths. 
Reading  Room.  Telephone.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers. 
MOTOR  CARS  FOR  HIRE. 

Carriages  for  Chambord.    Garage  for  Automobiles.    English  Spoken. 


Steam  Heating.  Lift. 


BONN. 


Electric  Light. 


GRAND    HOTEL  ROYAL. 


BORDIGHERA. 
ALBRECHT'S  .  .  . 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE 

Large  Garden.    Good  Cookery. 

Moderate  Prices. 


MUBBAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Send  for  Complete  List  of  English 
and  Foreign  Handbooks  to 
EDWARD  STANFORD, 
12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

KEOTEL   DJBS  BAINS. 

(Open  from  April  1st  to  October  15th.) 

f  b^hly  recommended,  situated  on  the  Harbour  and  Rue  Victor  Hugo,  opposite 

Ar^nmlr^H  f^^^^^^^^  ^nd  stcamers,  near  the  post  office  and  Casino.  Electric  light.  Bath  room. 
Accormnodation  for  Motor  Cars.   Moderate  Terms. 

■   Mme.  VEUVE  LOUIS  V/ALLET,  Proprietress. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

TEMPLETS  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

(Open  from  April  1st  to  October  15th.) 

Beautifully  situated  opposite  the  picturesque  ramparts  and  gardens,  good-class 
i-nglish  and  American  house.  English  sanitary  arrangements.  Bath  Kooms.  Good 
i^uisine.    Special  lerms  for  Families.    Moderatji  Prices. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 

Circuit  d'  Auvergne  (France). 

PALACE  HOTEL 

and  VILLA  MEDICIS. 

Sanitary  System  (Gravition).  A'ery  comfortable. 
Electric  Light,  Telephone,  Lift,  Omnibus, 
Interpreter,  Baths,  Calorifere.  Lawn  Tennis 
Auto-Garage.       A.  SENNEGY,  Proprietor 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

The  best  in  every  respect. 

150  RoomsT  Modern  Sanitation  and  Comfort. 
Lift.   Electric  Light.    Steam  Heating. 

Madame  LEQUIME,  Proprietress. 
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3,400  feet  above  D  D 1 1  Kl  I P 

Sea.  Dnuriiu 


3,400  feet  above 
the  Sea. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

&  KURHAUS  BRUNIG. 

Railway  Station  between  Lucerne  and  Inter- 
laken.    Comfortable  Hotel.    Electric  Light. 
Modern  Sanitation. 
SPLENDID  HEALTH  RESORT. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S 

ATLAS  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  particulars  of  the  best 

English  and  Foreign  Atlases. 

Gratis  on  Application. 


BRUNNEN,  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

HOTEL  and  PENSION  VICTORIA. 

Comfortably  Furnished  House,  close  to  the  Lake.  Large  shady  Garden.  Covered 
Verandah.  Vestibule.  Magnificent  View  to  the  Mountains.  Lake  Bathing  in  front 
of  the  Hotel.  Electric  Light.  Telephone.  Hot  Baths.  Auto-Garage.  Exquisite 
■  Cuisine  and  Drinks.  Moderate  Charges  for  Tourists.  Pension  from  6  frs.  upwards. 

BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL  DEUTSCHES  HAUS. 

Prominent  Central  Location,  opposite  the  Dome  and  the  Castle 
Dankwarderode,  near  the  Residential  Palace  and  the  Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.     NEWLY  BUILT. 

Openly  situated  on  three  sides.  Fireproof. 

EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.    MODERATE  TERMS. 

EGBERT  SCHRADER. 
BRUSSELS. 

THE    GlrtlLNJy  HOTEL. 

GRILL  ROOM.   AMERICAN  BAR.    HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 
ilVERY    MODERN    COMFORT    AT    MODERATE  PRICES. 

J.  CUETET  HUGON.  Manager. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
TRAVEL  TALK. 

3/6 

3/6 


BRUSSELS— Place  Royale. 

EUROPE  HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 


ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

GERMAN. 

ITALIAN 


BUXTON  HYDROPATHIC, 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  ''Comfortable,  Buxton,"     National  Telephone,  No.  5. 

H.  LOMAS,  Managing:  Director. 
2(BO  ROOJVIS. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.   ELEVATORS.   BATHS  OF  EVERV  DESCRIPTION. 

\Cinderella  Dance  each  Saturday  throughout  the  year. 
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CAEN. 

#    HOTEL   I>'ESI>AONE.  # 

FIKST  CLASS.  Very  Comfortable.  Eecommended  by  Bsedeker's 
Guide.  Moderate  Charcres.  Breakfast,  2s.  M.  ;  Dinner,  2s.  8d.,  wine, 
cyder,  and  soda  water  included.  Bedroom  from  2s.  IQd.  The  Proprietor  speaks 
English  and  German  ;  he  is  a  IMember  of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  London, 
and  Touring  Club  of  France.   Electric  Light.        E.  RENAUX,  Proprietor. 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

SANTA  CATALINA  HOTEL, 

LAS  PALMAS. 

Facing  the  Sea.  Surrounded  by  its  own  beautiful  gardens.  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms  and  complete  Suites  of  Apartments.  Resident  English  Physician  and 
Nurse.  Near  English  Church,  Golf  Links,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Billiards,  etc.  Electric  Liglit. 
Address— THE  CANARY  ISLANDS  COMPANY,  Limited,  5,  Lloyd's  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

CARLSBAD. 

GOLDENER  SCHILD  AND  ZWEI  DEUTSCHE  MONARCHEN. 
With  Dependence,  "  Haus  Weisser  Lowe,"  Marktplatz. 

FIKST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Finest  position  in  Town.  200  Eooms  and 
Saloons.  Concert  Garden.  Large  Promenade  Garden.  Splendid 
Dining  Room  with  extensive  Glass  Verandah.  Cafe,  with  Newspapers 
in  every  language.  Weekly,  three  concerts  by  the  Concert  Orchestra. 
Baths.    Electric  Light.    Lift.    Telephone.    Carriages.  Omnibus. 

M.  ROSCHER. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  KONIGSVILLA 

AND  VILLA  TERESA. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.   Prominent  central  location,  close  to 
the  Springs  and  Baths,  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

DiniNG,  SMOKING,  AND  READING  ROOMS.    VERANDAH.   LIFT.  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATHS. 
AprU  and  May,  August  and  September— Reduced  Prices. 

Telegrams     "  Konigsvilla,  Carlsbad." 


CARLSBAD,  BOHEMIA. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

With  every  comfort  of  modern  times. 
IN  THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS. 

Excellent  Kitchen.        Large  Stock  of  Choice  Wines. 
Lift.        Electric  Light.  Telephone. 

Telegrams:  "KROH,  CARLSBAD." 
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CARLSBAD. 


First-class  Family  House.    Beautiful  Situation,  facing  Stadtpark,  and  close  to 
Springs  and  Baths.  Verandah.  Large  Restaurant.  Terrace,  Splendid  View.  Pleading, 
Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Baths.  Lift.  Telephone. 
 A.  WIESINGER,  Proprietor. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL, 

With  Dependence:  VILLA  VICTORIA.  ' 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Best  location,  close  to  Springs  and  Baths. 
Standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

MUCH  FREQUENTED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS. 
Dining,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms. 

VERANDAH.     LIFT.    ELECTKIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATH. 

Telegrams  :— "  Bristol,  Carlsbad." 


CARLSBAD. 

SAVOY  WEST-END  HOTEL. 

Villa  Carlton.     Villa  Cleopatra.    Villa  Hohenburg". 

Honoured  hy  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  H.I. H.  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  The  Shah  of 
Persia,  H.H.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  &C. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  constructed  and  fitted  ap  on  the  most  approved  principles  of 
modern  high-class  Hotels.  It  is  situated  on  the  Schlossberg  opposite  the 
American  Park,  in  the  healthiest  position  of  Carlsbad,  and  is  central  to  all  the 
different  Springs.  First-class  Restaurant.  Concerts.  Ladies'  Saloon.  Reading  and 
Snaoking  Rooms.  Garden.  Verandah.  Terrace.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  The  new 
Cleopatra  Villa  Annex  of  the  Hotel  is  beautifully  furnished  and  arranged  in  large 
and  small  apartments.    Also  the  Villa  Carlton.    Vienna  Band. 

AULICH  &  NVNGoricn 
(Connected  with  the  Savoy,  Continental,  and  d'Angleterre  Hotels,  Cairo,  and  Grand 
Hotel,  Helouan,  and  Hotel  des  Bains,  Helouan,  Egypt). 

CARLSBAD. 

WURTTEMBERGER  HOF. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  on  the  Market  Place.    Opposite  the  Sprudel 
and  Markthrunnen.     Lift.     Electric  Light.     Baths.  Steam 
Heating.     Open  all  the  year  round.   


CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  PENSION  BALMAT, 

Place  de  I'Eg-lise. 
Splendid  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  Special  terms 
for  prolonged  stay.  Breakfast  and  Dinners  at 
anytime.  Bedrooms  from  1.50 fr.  Bath  Rooms. 
Dark  Room  for  Photography.  English  and 
German  spoken.  Very  moderate  terms.  Pen- 
sion Terms  for  Families. 

CAROLINE  C.  BALMAT,  Proprietress. 


CHAMONIX. 


GD.  HOTEL  IMPERIAL 
AND  METROPOLE. 

The  Best  Managed  Hotel.  -First-Class. 
Lift.    Baths.       A.  BECKER,  Proprietor. 


CHRISTIANIA  (NORWAY). 

HOTEIj  IRTESTIVIINSTER. 

FIRST  CLASS.  Finest  situation,  on  the  Carl  Johan's  Square.  Newly  furnished  and 
decorated.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Central  Heating.  Baths.  Perfect  Sanitation. 
Single  Rooms  frwn  kr.  2  to  kr.  5.  Double  Rooms  from  kr.  3-50  to  kr.  7,  including 
Light  and  Attendance.  Moderate  Pension  Prices.  Miss  PETERS,  Proprietress. 
English  spoken.      Deutsch  gespochen.      On  parle  Fran9ais. 
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CONSTANTINE  (ALGERIA). 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Highly  recommended  for  its 
Comfort  and  Good  Management  by  Travellers  and  Tourists.  Interpreter 
and  Omnibus  meet  all  Trains.  Telephone.  Baths.  Hotel  Coupons 
accepted. 

MAURICE  COULOT,  Proprietor. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES- 

HOTEL  BRISTOL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE  &  ROYAL 

(jr.  MISSIBIE). 

HOTEL  BYZANCE. 

All  these  First-class  Hotels  have  glorious  vi&ws,  and  are  replete  with 
every  modern  comfort.  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Arrangements  on  English 
Principles.    First-class  French  and  English  Cuisine. 
 Jj,  ADAMOPOULOS,  Proprietor. 

COPENHAGEN. 
CXSlXT'irX^.i^Xa     XXO'X^XSXa,  Raadhuspladsen  16. 

First-class  House.  Newly  fitted  with  every  comfort  of  modern  times.  Situated  one 
minute  from  Central  Eailway  Station,  opposite  Tivoli.  Mrst-class  Restaurant  and 
very  elegant  Cafe  "Paraplyen."  Genuine  Pilsen  and  Munich  Beer  from  cask. 
Rooms,  including  electric  light  and  heating,  from  Kr.  2  upwards.  Porter  at  Railway 
Station.   Moderate  terms.  PAUL  MOLLER,  Proprietor. 


COPENHAGEN. 

(Yestre  Boulevard). 

First-Class .  Beautifully  situated,  overlooking 
the  Park,  3  minutes  from  Station  and  Tivoli. 
100  Elegantly  Furnished  Rooms.  Electric 
Light.  Lifts.  Baths.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrange- 
ments.  Moderate  Charges. 

T.  F.  HANSEN.  Proprietor, 


COUTANGES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

Centre  of  the  town.  First  -  class 
House.  Recommended  to  Families. 
Member  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
English  Touring  Clubs.  Omnibus 
meets .  all  Trains. 


CORFU,  GREECE. 

HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE'S. 

Winter  Season.      Open  all  the  Year. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.      PRETTY  VIEW  OF  THE  SEA. 

Patronised  by  the  Elite  of  English  and  American  Families. 
On  the  Esplanade,  and  in  the  healthiest  part  of  the  Town. 

PENSION  MODERATE  PRICE.    PERFECT  SANITATION. 
Cook's  Coupons  Accepted.  Telegrams:  Sangiorgio." 

NICOLO  MARTINI,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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DELHI 

(INDIA). 

1 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

Best  and  Cleanest  First  =  class  Family  Hotel. 

Constructed  at  the  request  of  the  general  public  and  tourists  to  suit 
the  Indian  climate.    Entirely  under  European  Management.  Rooms 
can  be  secured  by  letter  or  telegram  to  the  respective  Manager  of  the 
Post-Telegraph  Office  or  Railway  Station  nearest  to  the  Hotel. 
Cook's  Coupons  Accepted. 

T^yvr  A  T3T^            Honrs  from  Southampton 
LfLViAl\lJ%              (via  Saint  Malo). 

The  Most  Fashionable  Summer  and  Winter  Resort  in  the 
WEST  OF  FRANCE.    Noted  for  its  Mild  Climate  in  Winter. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  CRICKET,  CYCLING,  ETC. 

JOHN   LE  COCQ,  Banker,  House  and  Estate  Agent, 

DINARD  IS'^-  DINAN-PARAME. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE 

WELL=KNOWN  SELECT  HOTEL. 

UNIQUE  POSITION  on  the  River,  facing*  the  ROYAL 

CASTLE,  OPERA,  Cathedral,  and  Picture  Gallery. 
LIFT.      ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 
Beautiful  Garden  with  Terraces.       Baths  on  each  Floor. 

R.  RONNEFELD,  General  Manager. 

DRESDEN. 

CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

Opposite  the  Principal  Railway  Terminus.    First  Class  Hotel  with 
beautiful  large  Garden.     Electric  Light.     Steam  Heating.  Lift. 
Table  d'Hote  at  Separate  Tables.    Bedrooms  from  Mk.  2-50.  Pension 
Rates  from  Mk.  7. 

DRESDEN. 

WEBER'S  HOTEL  ^^c!risV 

Splendidly  situated  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Town 
with  a  beautiful  view.    The  House  is  lieated 
by  steam.     Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Electric  Light.  Pension  Arrangements.  Mod- 
erate Charges.  Lift.  Baths. 

B.  AVEBER,  Proprietor. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of 

Geography  and  Travel 

(New  Issue). 
In  Thirteen  Volumes.   15s.  each. 

^harming  situation,  overlooking  Stephen's 
Green  Park.   Most  Central  Position. 


Iff. 


Moderate  Charges. 


Si^ —  HOTEL. 

Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Passenger  Elevator. 


WOODBANK 


DUMFRIES. 

MANSION 


HOTEL. 


Replete  with  every  refined  luxury.  Built  and  designed  for  private  use.  Facing  the 
River  Nith.  Lovely  aspects.  Fully  Licensed.  Charming  Lawns  and  Gardens,  with 
Conservatories,  surround.  Three  minutes  from  Station.  Private  Approach.  Terms 
Extremely  Moderate.    Garage  for  Motors.  Apply,  MANAGER. 


DUSSELDORF  (Rhine). 

HQTEL  MONOPOLE 

Centre  of  the  Town.  First -'Class. 
Rooms  and  Pension.    Moderate  Price. 

FFIITZ  ZEUTZSCHEL,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

IRELAND. 

Sixth  Edition. 
43  Maps  and  Plans.  9s. 


EISENACH,  THURINGIA. 

HOTEL  FURSTENHOF. 

Newest,  Largest,  and  most  Luxurious  Hotel  of  Eisenach.  Every  possible 
Comfort.  Grand  Location,  overlooking  the  Wartburg  and  adjoining  the 
Forests.   Large  Terrace.    reZef;ra7?is ;  "Fiirstenhof,  Eisenach." 


EMS. 
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BATH  EMS.    "THE  ROEMERBAD. 

United   Hotels   and  JBaths* 
PRINCE  OF  WALES,  OF  PARIS,  AND  ROEMERBAD. 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Splendid  Situation,  opposite  the  Kursaal  and  Kurgartcn. 
Baths.   Inhaling  Institution.  Lifts.   Electric  Light  throughout.  Large 
Garden.   CHARLES  RUCKER,  Proprietor. 

ENGELBERG, 

NEAR  LUCERNE  (SWITZERLAND).     3,200  FEET  ABOVE  SEA- LEVEL. 
Season  May — October. 

PARK  HOTEL  &  KURHAUS  SONNENBERG. 

THE  property  of  Mr.  H.  Haefelin.  Summer  stay.  Unrivalled 

by  its  grand  Alpine  scenery,  clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recom- 
mended by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  The  Sonnenberg,  in  the  best,  finest, 
and  healthiest  situation,  facing  the  Titlis  and  the  glaciers,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  best  managed  hotels  in  Switzerland.  Own  extensive  Park.  Lawn 
Tennis.  Lift.  Orchestra.  Hydropathic  Establishment  and  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 
Specially  adapted  for  a  stay  in  May  and  June  because  of  its  sheltered  position. 
Terms,  8  to  15  frs.  daily.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  Med.  Balzer  ;  in  winter  in 
Ajaccio.  

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 


Z*arge  Airy  Dining  Room. 
Well-known  Hotel,  with  good  Accommodation,  containing  100  Beds. 

Conversation  Saloon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Pension  : 
6i  to  9  irs.  a  day,  everything  included.    Reduced  prices  in  May,  June,  and  September. 
Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.  CATTANI  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 
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ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 


Open  May  15th  to  September  30th. 
piKST-CLASS^HOTEL.    Splendid  situation.  _ Shady  Garden. 
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Beds.  Spacious  Dining  Rooms.  Elegant  Saloons.  Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Moderate  charges.  Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.     EDMUND  MULLER,  Proprietor. 


ENQELBERG,  SWITZERLAND, 

KURHAUS  HOTEL  TITLIS. 

niRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  best  in  the  valley,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
an  extensive  garden.  240  Beds.  Large  sitting-rooms.  Lift.  Elec- 
tric Light  in  all  the  rooms.  English  Chapel  in  the  garden.  Good 
attendance.  Moderate  charges.  Cook's  tickets  taken.  Open  from  1st 
May  until  1st  October. 

GRAND  HOTEL  AND  KURANSTALT. 

This  new  First-class  Hydropathic  Establishment,  with  250  Beds,  two  Lifts 
Electric  Light  in  all  the  rooms,  Central  Heating,  opposite  to  the  Hotel  Titlis 
will  be  open  on  the  1st  June.  The  building  is  fitted  up  on  the  most  recent 
hygienic  principles.  The  various  medical  appliances  fulfil  the  utmost 
demands  of  modern  science,  and  furnish  everything  necessary  for  hydropathic, 
mechanical,  and  electric  treatment.  For  illustrated  prospectus  and  tariff 
please  apply  to  the  Proprietors— CATTANI  BROTHERS. 

EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE. 

POPLE'S  New  London  Hotel 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
Adjoining  Northernhay  Park  and  near  the  Cathedral. 
A  charming  18th  Century  Hotel,  with  every  modern  comfort  and 
luxury.    Electric  Light.    Beautiful  covered  Courtyard  (with  fernery 

and  fountain  in  centre)  as  Lounge. 
Night  Porter.      Motor  Garage.      Posting.     Hotel  Omnibuses  and  Cabs  at  Stations. 


FECAMP,  NORMANDY. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

On  the  Plage.      Near  the  Casino. 
Telephone.    Beautiful  Sea  View. 

Pension  from  9  Francs.  English  Spoken. 


FECAMP,  NORMANDY. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Bains 
and  de  Londres. 

First-class  Hotel,  on  the  JBcach.  The  most 
important  facing  the  Sea,  near  the  Casino  and 
the  Jetty.  Pension  from  9  frs.  Telephone. 
Englisli  spoken.  Open  from  June  15th  to 
October  1st. 


FLORENCE. 


THIS  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Instoric  Falace  Lanfredin 
(now  Benini)  which  is  registered  among  the  masterpieces  built  in  the  14th  and  15Dh  centuries. 
It  has  been  completely  restored,  and  offers  a  most  artistic  general  effect.   Central  fashionable 
position  on  the  Arno,  with  many  full  south  rooms.    Highly  recommended  for  its  genuine  home 
comfort  and  excellent  Cuisine.    Lift.    Baths  on  each  floor.    Electric  Light  and  Central  Heating 
throughout.    Terrace.    Winter  Garden.   Perfectly  English  Sanitary  arrangement. 

  ^roprietor-G.  BENZNZ. 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

tsl€>^:ezim  rxjssxie: 

Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
Lift.          Electric  Lig-lit.  Steam  Heating:. 
 K.  FRANK,  Proprietor. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

HOTEL    OERM  ANIA. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Right-hand  Entrance  to  the  Railway  Station.  Beautiful  Garden. 
60  Rooms,  90  Beds.  Every  Modern  Comfort.  Electric  Light,  Centi-al  Heating,  Baths,  Lift. 
NicehvEuruished  Rooms  from  2.50  Marks  upwards,  Light,  Attendance,  and  Heating  included. 
Tariff  in  every  room.  Managed  by  the  Proprietor,  Fred  SclimutZ|  many  years  Head  Waiter 
at  Hotel  de  Paris,  Strassburg,  Alsace. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

(OPPOSITE  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION.) 

^MODERATE  CHARGES.       TARIFF  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT.  J.  FECHT,  Proprietor. 

FRANZENSBAD. 

;  THE  FIRST  MUD  BATH  IN  THE  WORLD. 

'   Possesses  the  strongest  Chalybeate  Springs  and  Digestive  Ferruginous 
Alkaline,  Glauber's  Salt,  and  Lithia  Waters. 
Four  large  Bath  Establishments  with  Natural  Carbonic 
Acid,  Chalybeate,  Mineral,  Brine,  and  Stream  Baths ;  Thera- 
peutic Mud  Baths  ;  Steam  and  Hot  Air  Baths  and  Electric  Light 
and  Tub  Baths.  Mcdico-Mechanical  Institute.  Inhalatorium. 

Cure  for  Ansemia,  Chlororis  (Green  Sickness),  Scrofula,  Bheumatism, 
Gout,  Catarrh  of  the  Kespiratory,  Urinary  and  Digestive  Organs, 
Habitual  Constipation,  Nervous  Diseases,  Neurasthenia,  Hysteria, 
Women's  Diseases,  Wasting  Diseases,  Cardiac  Diseases  (Weakness, 
Inflammation,  Neurosis^  and  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart). 

The  Best  Jcnown  Baths  in,  Austria  for  Heart  Diseases. 

SEASON— May  1  to  September  30. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE, 

The  powerful  Lithia  Water  of  the  Nataliequelle,"  the  Ferruginous 
Water  of  the  "  Hercules  "  and  "  Stephanie  "  Springs,  and  the  Mineral 
Acid  Water  of  the  "Francis"  Spring,  and  of  the  Salt  and  Meadow 

Springs,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  are  well  known, 

are  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  information  respecting  the  Cure,  address  the  MAYOB. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  NATIONAL.  HOTEL  DES  BERG-UES. 

HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

These  three  First-class  Houses,  in  finest  situation  on  the  Lake,  have  every 
modern  comfort. 

HOTEL  DU  LAC— Best  Second-class  House. 
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GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEVUE  new 

QUAI  DU  LEMAN.  Unique  Position.  First  Class.  100  Rooms  and  10  Salons. 
New  House,  built  for  an  Hotel  and  provided  with  latest  improvements  of  hygiene 
and  modern  comfort.  Double  communicating  doors  to  every  Room.  Unequalled 
and  extensive  view  from  all  the  Rooms.  Large  Terrace  on  the  border  of  the  Lake. 
Garden.  Lawn  Tennis.  Moderate  teims.  Arrangements  according  to  season 
from  8  francs.  JEAN   SUTTERLIN,  Pitoprietor. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  PENSION  FLEISCHMAM 

Rend  Point  de  Palainplais. 

Near  the  Bastion  Park.   Fine  situation. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 
 Electric  Light.  Baths. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOE 

SWITZERLAND. 

*'  The  best  Swiss  guide  book  pub- 
lished in  English." 

Manchester  Guardian. 


GENOA  (GENOVA). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES- 

Full  South.   Best  Part  of  the  Town. 

Patronised  by  Royalty  and  best  English  and 
American  Families. 

ALL  MODERN  COMFORT. 


GENOA,  ITALY. 

HOTEL     CON  TINENTAL. 

FIRST  CLASS.    Modern  Installation.    Close  to  Cook's  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Offices.    Large  Garden  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  with  Splendid  Panorama.  Quiet 
Rooms  with  Dressing-room  attached.    Apartments  with  Baths. 

MELANO  brothers,  Proprietors. 
Summer  Season.  GRAND  HOTEL — Baths  of  Montecatini — near  Florence. 
  CHLORINE— SALINE  WATERS. 


GENOA. 

The  nearest  Hotel  to  the  E^ailway  Station  (close  by)  and  the  Landing  Pier.  No 
noise  of  Trains.  Exceedingly  well  situated.  Very  quiet  Bedrooms.  Perfect 
Sanitary  arrangements.   Moderate  charges.      RODINO  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


GENOA. 

EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.     PENSION  FROM  8  FRANCS. 
Restaurant     Electric  Light.     Lift,     Moderate  Prices, 

GLION. 

Grand  Hotel  du  Righi  Vaudois  Glion. 

FmST-CLASS  HOTEL,  enlarged  and  entirely  renewed,  with  the  best 
comfort.    150  Rooms.    One  of  the  finest  situations  in  Switzerland.  Central 
Heating.    Moderate  Charges.    Open  all  the  year.     p.  RIECHELMANN,  Proprietor. 
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THE  HAGUE,  HOLLAND. 


Specially  patronised  by  the  leading  members  of  English  and  American  society. 
Luxuriously  Furnished  Suites  of  Private  Rooms  with  Bath  Rooms.  100  Bedrooms, 
mostly  all  with  Bathroom  adjoining.  Beautiful  Palm  Room  and  Ladies'  Drawing 
Room.  American  Bar.  Every  modern  comfort.  Service  de  Luxe  and  unrivalled 
Cuisine.  Motor  Cars  always  ready  for  excursions.  Tulip  season,  April—May. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Haller,  Hague."  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  "  How  to 
Visit  Holland,"  to  the  Proprietor,  C.  T.  Haller.  THE  HAGUE-THE  HUB  OF 
HOLLAND.  Attractions  :  Innumerable  Healthy  Recreations.  Art  Treasures. 
Fashionable  Society.  Magnificent  Trees.  Pretty  Lakes.  Cool  and  Leafy  Promen- 
ades. Lovely  Wooded  Walks  and  Drives.  Many  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
A  short  tram  ride  to  Scheveningen. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL  ROYAL. 

FIBST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE. 
Patronised   by   Royalty   and    best    English  and 
American  Society. 

Only  Hotel  in  Hanover  with  Large  Motor- Car  Garage. 
OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.      ALL  MODERN  COMFORTS. 

HARROGATE. 


THIS  FIKST-OLASS  HOTEL  stands  in  its  own  extensive  Grounds, 
and  is  situated  in  the  best  part  of  High  Harrogate,  facing  the  Stray.  South 
aspect.  Tennis  and  Croquet  Grounds  adjoin  the  Hotel.  The  nearest  Hotel  to  the 
Golf  Links.  Carriages  to  the  Wells  and  Baths  free  of  charge.  Motor  Garage  and 
Inspection.    Petrol.  For  Terms,  apply  THE  MANAGER. 

MAVRF*     axrojEc»»ac-A.3xrx>TKr  hotjesx*. 

■  A.Vi-<i  jog^  jo8^  RUE  DE  PARIS  (Centre).       FIRST  CLASS. 

Lift.  Central  Heating.  Electric  Light.  Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Well-stocked  Wine 
Cellar.  Breakfast,  2  fr.  5  c.  Table  d'Hdte,  3  fr.  50  c.  Large  Smoking  Hall.  English 
Newspapers.  Music  and  Reading  Rooms.  Interpreter  speaks  all  Languages. 
Omnibus.  A.  MOREAU,  Proprietor, 

Only  Hotel  in  Havre  with  Lift  and  Central  Heating. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  EUROPE. 

fTIHIS  most  charming  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  situated  in 
best  part  of  town,  three  minutes  from  Station,  is  arranged  to  afford 
visitors  every  convenience  and  comfort.  Apartments  with  Bath.  Open- 
air  Restaurant  on  Terrace.  Garden  Concerts  every  night  in  Summer. 
Excellent  Garage  for  Motors.  Arrangements  made  for  stay.  Central 
Heating  throughout. 

EUG.  KUPFER,  Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER. 

Oldest  Hotel  in  the  Town.  Entirely  Renovated.  Nearest  to  the  Station  and  the 
Promenade.  'Surrounded  by  a  Large  Garden.  Covered  Verandah.  Rooms  from  2.50 
to  4  Marks,  including  Light  and  Attendance.  Arrangements  for  Prolonged  Stay. 
Electric  Light.    Auto  Garage.  q   SUTTERLIN,  Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

DARMSTADTER  HOF. 

Four  minutes  from  the  Station.  Rooms 
from  M.  2.20  ;  Dinner,  M.  2.50.  Electric 
Light.  Bath.  Steam  Heating. 


NEW  ISSUE, 

STANFORD'S  TOURISTS' 
CATALOGUE. 

A  Concise  List  of  the  best  Maps  and 
Books,  with  7  Index  Maps. 
GRATIS   ON  APPLICATION. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  in  every  respect.  Surrounded  by  Gardens. 
Exceedingly  well  situated.  Beautiful  Verandah  and  large  Garden 
at  the  back  of  the  House.  Advantageous  arrangements  made  with 
Families  intending  a  long  stay.  Central  Hot-Water  Heating.  Electric 
Light.  Lift.  Baths.  Highly  recommended.  Garage.  Concert  in 
the  "  Stadt  Garden  "  close  to  the  Hotel  every  evening  in  the  Summer. 

CARL  MULLER,  Proprietor. 
SWITZERLAND,  Great  Appenzell, 

2700  feet  above  Sea-level. 
Beautiful  Village,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Exquisite  Health  Resort,  bracing  climate 

FREIHOF   and   SCHWEIZERHOF,    First   Class  Hotels, 

EXTENSIVE  own  Grounds,  Shady  Park,  wonderful  view.  Affords  every  Home  Comfort.  First 
rate  Cuisine.  Sanitary  arrangements.  Lawns  for  Tenuis,  Croquet,  Bowls.  Dances.  Casino 
with  Daily  Concerts.  English  Service.  Goats'  Whey.  Baths  and  Hydropathic  Establishment. 
Milk  from  own  farm.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Pension  from  8.—.  Season,  May-October. 
Please  write  for  Pamphlet.   Cook's  Coupons.  Prop.  Altherr-Simond. 

HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

FIBST"  CLASS  HOUSE. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Baths  in  the  house. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Central  Heating  Apparatus.  50  Eooms 
and  Saloons,  fitted  up  with  every  Comfort  of  Modern  Times. 
English  Newspapers.  C.  HEERDT. 


HILDESHEIM  (HANOVER). 

HOTEL  WIENER  HOF. 

Central  Heating.   Electric  Light.  Table 
d'Hdte  optional.  Renowned  Cuisine.  In 
the  Centre  of  all  the  "Sights." 

W.  OHLMER,  Proprietor. 


Murray's  Handbooks. 

Every  traveller  knows  or  ought 
to  know  Murray's  Handbooks." — 
Westminster  Gazette. 
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HOMBURG  (BATHS  0F\ 

ENGLISGHER  HOP. 

Near  the  Station  and  Park.  A  very  handsome 
comfortable  house,  not  too  large.  Best  English 
societ3%   Strictly  moderate  terms.  Pension. 

R.  WEBER. 


HOMBURG  (BATHS  OF). 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

First  class  in  every  respect,  facing  Kurgarten 
and  Bathhouse.  High  and  quiet  position  ;  al^ 
modern  improvements.  For  particulars  apply 
to  AV.  FISCHER,  Proprietor. 


HYERES.  RIVIERA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS. 

First-class.  Golf  Links  Hotel.  Largest  and  best  situated  House 
in  Hyeres.  Close  to  the  English  and  Catholic  Churches.  Full 
South.  Large  Garden,  view  over  the  Sea  and  Islands.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Central  Heating.  Perfect  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Drawing,  Smoking  Rooms,  full  South..  French  and  English 
Billiards.  Baths.  Lift.  Tennis  Courts.  Dark  Room.  Shelter  for 
Motor  Cars  and  Bicycles.  Carriages. 

Pension,  Terms  from  9  /Vs.,  according  to  Booms, 
Branch  Hotel. 

GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

Situated  adjoining  a  fine  Park,  and  in  the  most  sheltered  part 
of  the  town.  Splendid  view  over  the  Sea  and  Islands  of  Hyeres. 
Full  South.  Large  Hall.  Five  o'clock  Tea.  Orchestra.  Lift. 
Baths.    Heated  by  warm  air.    Garage  for  Automobiles. 

Terms  Moderate.  For  all  informatian  apply  to — 

E.  CASTUEIL,  Director  and  Proprietor. 


HYERES. 

ZICK'S  GOLF  HOTEL 

Above  Golf  Links  (18  holes).    Considered  best  Links 
on  the  Riviera. 


ILFRAGOMBE. 

GRANVILLE 

BOARDING  HOUSE. 
Gi'and  Sea  Views.   Comfort,  Sociability,  Good 
Cooking.    Bijou  Guide  gratis. 
W.  R.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOE 

CORNWALL 

7  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

ORDNANCE  MAPS.— A  R6sum6  of  the  Publications  of  the  Ordnance 

and  Geological  Surveys  of  England  and  Wales,  with  Index  Maps  to  the 
1-inch  surveys,  and  a  Supplement  on  Methods  of  Map  Mounting.  56  pp. 
demy  8vo.,  in  Wrapper.   Gratis  on  application. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
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Thirty-one  hours  from  London,  via  Arlberg,  to  Innsbruck.    Through  tickets 
and  luggage  registered  through.    Twenty-three  hours  from  Paris. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  SHELTERED  situation  of 
INNSBRUCK  renders  it  a  very  agreeable  place 
of  residence  all  the  year  round.  In  spring  as  well  as 
in  autumn  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended  as  a  stopping 
place  between  the  different  watering  places.   It  is  also 
to  be  recommended  after  a  sojourn  at  the  sea-side, 

INNSBRUCK  is  the  centre  from  which  many  splendid 
excursions  can  be  made  in  every  direction,  and  of  any 
length.  Attractive  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  and  the  different  elevations. 

The  climate  in  Winter— dry,  strengthening,  sunny,  jree 
from  cold  winds  and  /ofirs— has  attracted  many  visitors  of 
late  years,  and  among  those  who  have  found  the  greatest 
relief  are  weak,  convalescent,  nervous,  appetiteless,  and 
sleepless  persons, 

NiBi— University,  Grammar,  Music,  and  other  schools. 
Private  Lessons  of  every  kind  are  available,  so  that  studies 
can  be  continued  and  the  education  of  children  carried  on. 


Hotel  Tyrol. 

FIBST  CLASS. 

NEW  SUITES  OF 

APARTMENTS, 

ALL  FIREPROOF 

(Syst^me  Hennebriqne). 

HOT-WATER  HEATING. 

TWO  LIFTS. 
luSLiasm  tennis. 

MOTOR  CAR  SHELTER,  &c. 

CARL  LANDSEE, 

Proprietop. 


HOTEL 
DE  L'EUROPE, 

First-class 

Establishment. 
Affords  every  Modern  Comfort. 

ELKCTRfC  LkJHT  IX  EVEKY  RoOM. 

STEAM  AND   OTHER  BATHS, 
Anton  Hanreich,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL 
GOLDENE  SONNE 

(Opposite  the  Station). 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL, 
RENOWNED  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR 
CUISINE  AND  WINE. 

"  Re-stai  katkur"  of  the  Soi'th 
Railway  St  at  i  ox. 

CARL  BEER,  Proprietor. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDES  of  INNSBRUCK  sent  on  application  by  the 
Proprietors  of  above  Hotels,  free  of  charge. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

REGINA  =  HOTEL,  JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

Ten  minutes  from  the  Station  and  Kursaal. 

Highly  respected  and  fashionable  First-class  Family  Hotel.  Situated 
in  the  highest  and  healthiest  part  of  Interlaken.  Beautiful  views  of 
the  Glaciers  and  the  Lakes.  Very  quiet  position.  Dust-free.  Extensive 
walks  in  a  large  fir-tree  forest.  Great  improvements.  Suites  with 
Private  Baths.  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Central  Heating.  Lift. 
Lawn  Tennis.    High-class  Restaurant  with  large  Terrace. 

J.  OESCH,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


INTERLAKEN. 


SCHWEIZERHOF— 

HOTEL  SUISSE. 

First  Class.  Best  position 
on  the  Grand  Promenade. 
Splendid  views  of  Jungfrau 
and  Alps.  Lift.  Electric 
Light.  Central  Heating. 
Apartments  and  Booms 
with  private  baths.  First- 
class  Bestaurant.  Terrace. 
Garage.  Personally  con- 
ducted by  the  Proprietors, 
E.  STRUBIN  &  WIRTH. 


INTERLAKEN. 


Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes. 

First-class  Old  English  Hotel.    Best  Position. 
Opposite  the  Jungf ran.    All  Modern  Comforts. 
Moderate  Terms.  Conducted  by  the  Proprietor* 
J.  MATTZ. 


INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

Near  the  English  and  Scotch 
Churches.    Moderate  Terms. 

J.  MAURER,  Proprietor. 


INVERNESS. 


HOTEL. 


(One  minute's  walk  from  the  Railway  Station.) 
Telegrams  :  "Waverley."  Telephone  No.  0179. 

Pcrter  cf  the  Hotel  attends  all  trains,  and  an  Omnibus  runs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Caledonian  Canal  steamers.       d.  DAVIDSON,  Proprietor. 


ISCHL  (salzkammergut). 

HOTEL  KAISERIN  ELIZABETH. 

Modern  Comfort.  Fine  open  position 
on  the  River  Trann.  Opposite  the 
Promenade  and  near  the  Kurhaus  Park. 
Own  Private  Fishing. 

KARL  SEEAUER,  Ppoprietop. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

Eighth  Edition.   57  Maps  and  Plans. 
Price  lOs.  6d. 


KISSINGEN,  SPA. 


HOTEL  VICTORIA  &  KAISERHOF. 

FlIiST'CLASS  MOTEL. 

Unrivalled  for  its  open  situation— opposite  the  Kurgarden  and  Springs.  All  modem  comfort 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  Electric  Light  and  Lift.  Beautiful  own  Garden.  200  Rooms  and 
Salons.   Especially  patronised  by  English  and  American  Visitors. 
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KISSINGEN,  SPA. 

Completely  Reconstructed  and  Renewed. 
English  and  American  Residence.      Electric  Light  in  every  room.     J^lectric  Lift. 
Excellent  Sanitary  Arrangements.     Baths.    Large  Garden. 
Fine  Open  Situation  opposite  the  Springs  and  Kurgarden.     140  Rooms. 


^  KISSINGEN,  SPA. 

HOTEL  ENGLISGHER  HOF. 

In  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Kurgarden,  Springs,  and  Baths.  Completely  reconstructed  and 
renewed.  Comfortable  Rooms,  only  Ground  Fipor  and  First  Floor.  Full  Board  if  desired  from  6/- 
upwards  per  day  and  person.  Electric  Light.  Large  shady  Garden.  Hotel  Omnibus  at  Station. 
Bicycle  and  Automobile  Hall.  CH.  L.  ZAPF,  Proprietor. 

KREUZNACH. 

HOTEL  ROYAL  ET  D'ANGLETERRE. 

This  magnificent  first-class  Hotel,  now  entirely  rebuilt  and  neAvly  furnished,  offers  every  modem 
comfort.  Beautiful  situation  opposite  the  Curpark.  A  well-known  House.  Visited  by  Royalty. 
Large  shady  Garden  and  Lawn  Tennis  Court.  IVIineral  Baths.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Perfect 
Sanitary  Arrangements.  All  kinds  of  Sport.  Shooting  and  Fishing.  Very  moderate  charges  and 
Pension  arrangements.   Omnibuses  at  both  Stations.  P.  BAI7M,  Proprietor. 

KREUZNACH. 

HOTEL  ORANIENHOF  (First  Class). 

FINEST  Situation  in  its  own  extensive  grounds;  a  well-known  and  extensively  patronised 
Establishment.  Visited  by  Royalty.  Every  English  comfort.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Lawn  Tennis.  Conversation,  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Mineral  Baths.  Shooting  and 
Fishing.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

H.  D.  ALT  EN  (formerly  at  Meurice's,  Paris). 


LAUSANNE. 

GD.  HOTEL  RICHE-MONT. 

First-class.  Lawn  Tennis;  motor-car  garage.  "Punch,"  3rd  Sept.,  1898,  said:  "I  met  with 
Comfort,  Courtsey,  and  Capital  Cuisine  "  when  staying  with  Mr.  G.  A.  FABESCH,  Manager,  S.E. 
Hotel,  Boulogne,  late  Continental,  Paris  ;  Midland  Grand,  London. 

LISBON. 

BRAGANZA  HOTEL. 

THIS  well-known  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  lately  renovated  by  the  Royal 
House  of  Braganza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Victor  C.  Sassetti,  is 
highly  recommendable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine  and  carefully  selected  Wines. 


GRAND  HOTEL  CENTRAL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Magnificent  View.     Immediately  facing  the  Tagus. 
Recently  Redecorated  and  Furnished  with  special  regard  to  Family  Accommodation. 

Excellent  French  Cuisine  and  Extensive  Stock  of  carefully  selected  Wines. 
Dark  Room  for  Photographers  fully  fitted  up.    Lift.    Hot  and  Cold 
Baths.    Drawing,  Reading,  and  Reception  Rooms.    Terms  Moderate. 

All  Languages  spoken.  Pension. 
COIFFEUR  IN  THE  MOUSE.         OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION, 
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LISBON.  . 

HOTEL  DURAND  (English  Hotel) 

LARGO  no  QUINTELLA, 

FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Situated  m  the  most  central  part  of  the  Town. 
HignJy  recommended  for  its  comfort  and  moderate 
charges.  Reading  Room.  Several  languages  spol.en. 


New  Edition. 

TRAVEL  TALK. 

Price  3s.  6d. 


"The  SHAFTESBURY," 

Mount  Pleasant. 


A  First-class  Temperance  House,  central 
and  quiet,  a  few  minutes' walk  from  Central 
and  Lime  St.  Stations.  Trams  from  Landing 
Stage  and  Castle  St.  (near  Exchange  Station) 
pass  the  door  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Good  Stock  Room.    Night  Porter. 

Moderate  Tariff.   Good  Stock  Rooms. 
Telephone  :  2244  Royal. 
Telegrams  : 
Shaftesbury  Hotel,  Liverpool. 


LOCARNO. 


TERMINUS  of  the  GOTHARD 
RAILWAY  on  LAGO  MAGGIORE. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL 


BEST  STOPPING  PLACE  ON  THE 

ITALIAN  LAKES. 
26  hrs.  from  London.  17  hrs.  from 
Paris.  4  hrs.  from  Milan.  6  hrs. 
from  Genoa.  4  hrs.  from  Lucerne. 
OPEN  the  whole  year.  Most  luxurious  and  comfortable  home  for  all 
the  seasons  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Patronised  by  all  the  Royal  Families.  Unrivalled 
sitnation  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe ;  without  snow,  wind,  or  fog,  but  with  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Entirely  adapted  lor  winter  residence.  Pronounced  by  the 
body  Physician  of  H.M.  The  Kins:  of  Bavaria  and  University — Prof.  Aloys  Martin — to  be 
the  healthiest  and  best  All  Seasons  Resort.  Beautiful  walks  and  mountain  excursions. 
English  Church,  Doctor,  Society.  Lift.  Private  Steamer  and  Carriages  for  visitors. 
Exquisite  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges.  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Golf.  Tennis. 
  Messrs.  BALLX,  Proprietors. 

LONDON. 

mK  \  K  I       r~r^r^r^^c\  ^  ^^^^  Solution. 

NNFFORDS  S^or  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

I  ^  i  ^  i_  I         1  1 1-/  W  j^Qj.  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 
Safest  Aperient  for  pelicate  Constitu- 
tions, Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

THIRD    EDITION,    REVISED    AND  ENLARGED. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
various  Countries  of  the  World. 

One  Hundred  and  Ten  Maps,  with  a  list  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes^ 
Price  £12.        Detailed  PnosPECXUi^llj^iiATis  on  Application. 


MAGNESIA 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
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LUCERNE. 

Hotel  Schweizerhof 

AND 


Hotel  Luzernerhof 


FIRST  .  CIu  ASS  HOTElLiS. 

IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION  ON  THE  LAKE  AND  PROMENADE. 
600     B  S  X>  S. 

Private  Bath  Rooms.    Lift  and  Electric  Li^iit  in  botli  Hoteis, 

AREANGEMENT  EN  PENSION  WITH  PROTRACTED  STAY 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  JULY  AND  AUGUST). 

SCHWEIZERHOF  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

WITH  GOOD  WARMING  SYSTEM. 

Proprietors:  HAUSER  BROTHERS. 

LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

FmST-GIiASS  HOTEL. 

Magnificent  Establishment,  recently  enlarged  by  a  New  Wing  of  100  Rooms. 
300  Beds.  Splendid  situation  on  the  Lake,  where  the  River  Renss  issues  from  it. 
Next  to  the  General  Post  Office.  Close  to  the  Railway  Station  and  Steamboat  Pier. 
This  Establishment  has  every  modern  comfort.  Lift' ;  Electric  Light ;  Central  Steam 
Heating.  Baths  de  Luxe,  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Beautiful  Marble  Vestibule 
and  Staircase  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

PENSION  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A  LONG  STAY. 

OPEN  Alili  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Proprietors :  SPILLMANN  Jk  SICKEST. 
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LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI. 

First  Class  House  of  old  reputation,  with  finest  situation  on  the  Quay,  specially 
patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  Open  all  the  year.  Electric  Light  through- 
out. Lift  in  both  Houses.  Every  modern  comfort.  Meals  served  at  separate 
tables.    Restaurant  with  open  Terrace. 

THE   RIGI  HOTEL 

Entirely  Rebuilt  and  Newly  Furnished.  Ready  for  1905. 

Private  Bathrooms.    HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 


LUCERNE  (near). 

PALACE  AND  GRAND  HOTEL  AXEN-FELS. 

250  BEDS.  Above  Lake  of  Lucerne.        2,200  ft.  above  Sea. 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  quite  up-to-date.  Most  elegant  Public 
Rooms.  Large  Lounge  and  Terraces.  The  Park  of  Axen-Fels  is 
the  prettiest  in  Switzerland,  with  nearly  a  mile  frontage  to  the  Lake. 
Electric  Railway  from  Brunnen. 

 P.  SCHNACK,  Proprietor. 

LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA 
AND  D'ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST  CLASS,  ON  NEW  BOULEVARD  PILATUS. 

150  BEDS  from  frs.  3.50  upward.     Electric  Light  and  Hot  water  heating 
throughout.    Full  South.    View  on  the  Mountains. 
Larcre  new  Hall.        Table  d'Sote  at  separate  tables. 

First  Class   ''RESTAURANT  FRANCAIS." 

  ALB.  RIEDWEG-,  Proprietor. 


2LUGAN0  (SWITZERLAND). 
HOTEL   BEAU  -  REGARD 
AND  CONTINENTAL. 

Near  Station  and  English  Church. 
Splendid  Situation.   Large  Park.  Most 


Comfortable. 


J.  F.  HELMSAUER. 


LUGANO-PARADISO. 

HOTEL  REICHMANN 
AU  LAC. 

Cook's  Coupons  accepted. 
House  of  Ancient  Reputation. 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
MURRAY'S  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

Write  to  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
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^  -1-9  3E5  1  Jt&  CFunchal). 

3i  DAYS'  VOYAGE  FROM  ENGLAND. 

(ESTABLISHED  1850.) 

By  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

BEID'S  PALACE  HOTEL,  late  "  NEW,"  and  ANNEXES.— Situated  on  the  Cliffs  to  the 
west  of  Funchal,  on  the  New  Road,  overlooking  the  Sea.  Grand  view  of  the  Mountains.  Sea 
bathing  and  boating.    Lift.   Largest  Gardens  in  Madeira. 

SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL,— Admirably  situated,  overlooking  Funchal;  fine  view  of  the 
mountains  and  sea. 

CARMO  HOTEL.— In  sheltered  central  position.  REID'S  MOUNT  HOTEL.-2000  feet 
above  sea. 

These  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS  afford  everj^  comfort  for  families  and  travellers,  giving  great 
choice  of  situation.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Tennis  Courts,  large  gardens,  baths,  reading  and 
smoking  rooms.  English  and  (^erman  newspapers.  Billiards.  The  SANITARY  aiTangements  arc 
perfect.   All  Steamers  met.    Pension  from  8s.  6(Z.  to  £l  per  diem,  according  to  accommodation. 

Pamphlet  Free.  Apply  to  Messrs.  FORWOOD  BROS.  &  CO.,  46.  St.  Mary  Axe,  London;  Messrs. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Ludgate  Circus,  London;  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  275,  Regent  Street, 
London;  Messrs.  J.  &  II.  LINDSAY,  Ltd.',  18,  South  St.,  Andrew  Street,  and  MACKAY  BROS.  &  CO., 
31,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh;  at  the  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  or  WILLIAM 
REID,  Madeira.    ABC  and  Unicode.   Telegraphic  Address,  "  REID,  FUNCHAL."- 

MARIENBAD. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  Patronised  by  English.  Elevated  position,  next 
the  Principal  Springs  and  Bath  Establishments.  Numerous  Single  and  Double 
Bedrooms.  Suites  of  large  and  airy  Private  Apartments.  Moderate  charges. 
Arrangements  for  long  stay.  Electric  Light.  Baths.  Telephone.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.  T.  HAMMEE,SCHMID,  Propr. 

-MARIENBAD. 

PALAST  HOTEL,  FURSTENHOF. 

LEADING  ESTABLISHMENT.  200  Eooms  and  Salons.  Balconies 
to  nearly  every  Room.  Apartments  connected  with  Private  Bath 
Room.  Special  arrangements  for  a  prolonged  stay  and  for  Families. 
Highly  recommended  to  English  and  American  Families  for  its 
superior  accommodation  combined  with  very  moderate  terms.  Own 
Parkr    Tennis  Court.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

F.  EULER,  Manager.       EMIL  BARUCH,  ProprietoPo 

Purveyor  to  the  Court, 
MARIENBAD. 


FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HOUSE. 

Best  Position  in  the  Town.     Opposite  the  Springs  "  Kreuzbrunnen "  and  the 
Bathing  Establishment.    Lift.    Electric  Light.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 
FR.  BOL.LBUCK,  Manager.       J.  A.  BUBRITIUS,  Proprietor. 

MARSEILLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NOAILLES  &  METROPOLE 

(RUE  NOAILLES-CANNEBIERE). 

The  Leading  Hotel  of  Marseilles.  Euery  Modern  Comfort.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements. 
E.  BILMAIER,  Proprietor. 
(Formerly  of  Grand  Hotel,  Thunerof,  TJioune,  Stvitzerland. ) 

MAYENCE-ON-THE-RHINE. 

"^'ToV  HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE.  "^^To?el 

THE  LEADING  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Open  Views  on  the  Rhine  and  Tannus  Moun- 
tains. Opposite  Steamboat  Landing  Pier  and  Town  Garden.  Lift.  Electric 
Light.  Steam  Heating.  Baths.  Telegrams:  "Hollanderhof,  Mainz."  Omnibus 
meets  all  Trains. 
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MENTONE.— The  Warmest  Corner  of  Europe. 

G]?a.mcl    Hotel    die  Venise 

The  Warmest  Corner  of  Mentone. 

Slightly  elevated  in  its  own  Beautiful  Large  Garden.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Bath  Room  on  every  Floor.  New  Hall.  Winter  Garden.  Verandah.  Electric  Lift. 
Electric  Heating.   J.  SOMAZZI,  Proprietor. 


MENTONE. 

Hotel  Prince  de  Galles. 

Lift.  Electric  Lidit.  Billiard  Room.  Tennis 
Court.  Cro(iuet  LaAvn.  Baths.  Meals  served 
at  separate  tables.    Terms  fi'om  9  fr. 

CHABASSIERE,  Proprietor. 


MOTORING. 

The  Jlew  Edition  of  Travel  Talk 

contains  a  unique  selection  of  Motoring 
Phrases  and  Sentences,  in  four  Lan- 
guages, as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
Vocabulary.    Price  3s.  6d. 


MELCHTHAL,  SWITZERLAND. 

Beautiful  renowned  Alpine  Health.  Hesort.  Should  be  the  goal  of  every  reader  of 
"Murray's  Guides." 

Kurhaus,  Melchthal.      'la^Mlts  aCr^ll^e^st"' 

lflti*h5illQ    Fi*iift     ^^^y  popular  Mountain  Eesort,  wiih  beautiful  and 
IXUMnitUOf  Ml  nil.    extensive  Views  of  the  Mountains.  1919  Meters  above 
the  Sea.       Pension  Terms  in  both  Hotels,  5  to  8  Francs  a  day. 

Prospectus  from  EG-G-ER  FAMILY,  Proprietors. 

MILAN. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

New  First-class  Hotel.    Right  opposite  the  Station.    Every  modern 
Home  Comfort.    French  Restaurant.    Lifts.    Electric  Light.  Steam 
Heating  throughout.    Apartments  with  Bath  Room  and  Dressing 
Room  attached  on  every  Floor.    Railway  Office  in  the  Hotel.  " 
Branch:  HOTEL  QUIRINAL,  ROME. 

BUCHER-DTJHREE,,  Proprietor. 

MILAN. 

HOTEL  C  A  YOUR. 

The  Finest,  Quietest,  and  Healthiest  Situation  in  the  Town.    Facing  the  Park. 
Every  Modern  Comfort.    Railway  Booking  Office  in  the  Hotel. 

EMANUEL  SUARDI,  Proprietor. 


MILAN. 


HOTEL  MANIN. 

Perfectly  quiet.  Every  Modern  Comfort. 
Established  38  yeara.  Patronised  by  English 
and  American  Visitors.  BAZZARO. 


Lift.  -   MILAN.  -  Lift. 
HOTEL  JDE  ROME, 

pORSO  VITTORIO  EMANUELE.  Full 
VJ  South.  Splendid  View  of  the  Duomo. 
Highly  Recommended  for  its  Comfort  and 
Moderate  Terms.  Table  d'Hote.  Restaurant. 
Pension.   Electric  Light.    Steam  Heating. 

BORELLA  BKOTHERS. 


MILAN. 


Bellini's  Hotel  TeriDinus. 

Real  English  Hotel,  near  the  Station. 
Heated  throughout.  Moderate  Charges. 
Electric  Light.  Lift. 

F.  BELLINI,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

North  Italy  and  Venice. 

34  Maps  and  Plans.  lOs. 
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MILAN. 


HOTEL    I>E   TaIL  VILI-E. 

First-class  Hotel,  with  view  on  the  Cathedral.    Every  Modern  Comfort.  Railway 
Booking  Office  and  Post-Telegraph  in  the  Hotel. 

J.  BAER,  Proprietor. 


MOSCOW. 

FIRST  HOTEL  BERLIN.  bI'dI 


GLASS. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  ALL  THE  ROOMS.    Highly  reeommended  to  English  and 
American  Tourists.    Guides  speaking  English  at  the  Hotel. 

This  larffe  weU-known  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  the  City  near  the  Kremlin  and 
allpCTffiSrest^has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  enlarged^  and  provided  with  all  the  latest  nnprovement^^^ 
Lat-st  Enffliah  Sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the  House.  Bathrooms  on  all  floors.  The  only  Hotel 
Pn  mLow  Sh  ipaS^^^^  and  front  garden     Suites      Si|ting  Room  Bedro^^^ 

Lavfttorv  and  Private  Bathroom.  Excellent  French  and  English  Cuisine.  Splendid  Restaurant  and 
S  Sm  Cho?ce  Wines.  Drawing  Room  with  Piano.  Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Beading  Rooms.  English 
and  Foreign  Newspapere.  All  languages  spoken. 

Telegraphic  Address:  " Berlinotel,  Moscow."      XAVIER  CLAUSEJST,  Proprietor  (Swiss). 


Nineteenth  Edition.    Thoroughly  Revised. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF 

TRAVEL  TALK. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Questions,  Phrases,  and  Vocabularies  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian. 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 
752  pp.,  thin  paper,  size,  5  in.  by      in.,  cloth,  rounded  corners. 
Price  3s.  6gI. 

PROSPECTUS  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION, 
London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  cfc  U,  Long  Acre,  W.G. 
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MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  DU  BAZAR  SLAVE. 


THIS  WELL-KNOWN  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  the  most 
central,  nearest  to  the  Kremlin,  Theatres,  and  al  ^    ,es  of 
interest  in  the  City.  . 

ENTIRELY  RENOVATEO  WITH  ALL  MODERN  COMFORTS. 


Excellent  Eestaurant.  Reading  Saloon.  Drawing  Room  and 
Concert  Hall  in  Russian  style.  Bath  Rooms.  Electric  Light 
all  through  the  House.  Lift.  All  languages  spoken.  English, 
French  and  German  Newspapers.  Telegraph,  Telephone  and 
Post  Office  in  the  Hotel. 


OMNIBUS   MEETS  ALL  TRAINS. 


Guides  speaking  all  Languages  always  at  the  service 
of  the  Guests. 


MUNICH. 

HOTEL  ENGLISHER  HOF 

Finest  Situation,    Opposite  the  Royal  Theatres  and  General  Post  Office.  Rooms 
from  3  Marks.    Complete  Pension  from  7  Marks.    Prospectus  Free. 

CHARLES    POSCH,  Proprietor. 

MUNICH. 

GRAND  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL 

FINEST  SITUATION. 
Very  First-Class  in  all  respects.  Latest  comforts.  New  Hall.  Suites  with  Baths,  &c. 
Best  French  Restaurant  with  Open  Terrace.    American  Bar.  Auto-Garage. 

NANTES.  ' 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BRETAGNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEI.. 

'  Situated  in  the  best  quarter  and  near  all  the  places  of  interest.  Highly  recom? 
mended  to  families  for  its  comfort  and  moderate  charges.  Telephone.  Electric 
Light.  Bath  Rooms.  Motor  Garage.  English  Spoken.   AUGEREAU,  Proprietor. 

NAPLES. 

The  Leading  House,  in  the  Highest  and  Healthiest  Part  of  the  Town,  with 
Beautiful  View.    Every  Comfort.   Latest  Sanitary  Improvements.  Bath-room 
with  each  apartment.   Winter  Garden.   Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

A.  LANDRY,  Proprietor. 
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NAPLES. 

SANTA  LUCIA  HOTEL 

Most  Modern  First-class  Hotel, 

On  the  New  Embankment.  Healthiest  part  of  Naples.  Splendid 
view  of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Full  South.  Central  Heating  and 
Electric  Light.  Apartments  and  Booms  with  Private  Bathroom  and 
Dressing  Room. 

Lift,     Omnibus,      Telegraph  and  Bast  Office, 

PIETRO  CAMPIONE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


NAPLES. 

■GTDEXDES      C:::03XrTr3»"JE31WT7A.X-  HOTIESX*- 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Quai  Parthenope  (New  Embankment).  Splendid  situation — 
full  South.  Close  to  the  Public  Gardens  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  magnificent  view 
of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Telegraph  and  Post  OflBce. 
Every  kind  of  Bath.    Moderate  charges.   Pension  8  to  12  Francs. 

R.  WAEHLER,  Proprietor. 
Branch  House:  HOTEL  SUISSE  (SCHWEIZERHOF),  CAPRL 


NAPLES. 

HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAGNE 

et  d'ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Situated  in  the  best  part  of  Naples,  facing  the  Set  and  the 
beautiful  Public  Gardens.  The  Hotel  has  lately  been  refurnished  with  every  modern  comfort. 
Lift,  Electric  Light,  and  Calorif^res.  First-class  Cuisine  and  Cellar.  Lunch  and  Dinners  at 
separate  tables.  The  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  English  Church.  Cook's  Offices.  Open  all  the 
year  round.  C.  ROSSI,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


NAPLES. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

In  the  healthiest  and  most  central  position. 
Splendid  views  of  the  Gulf  and  Vesuvius.    Lift.    Baths.    Calorifere.    Newly  Furnished. 
Perfect  Drainage.   Cook's  Coupons  accepted. 

DELVITTO,  POGGIANI,  CAMPIONE,  Proprietors. 


BAD  NAUHEIM. 

Grand  Hotel  KAISERHOF, 

Leading  Hotel  of  Bad  Nauheim, 

Offers  every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Numerous  Suites  with 
Private  Bath  and  Toilet  Eoom.  Patronised  by  Eoyalty  and  the  b  est 
English  and  American  Society. 

H.  HABERLAND,  Proprietor. 


NAUHEIM  (BAD). 

PARK  HOTEL  and  annex  PARK  HOUSE. 

Both  Hotels  with  every  Modern  Comforts.    Situated  in  the  Finest  and  Best  Open 
Position  in  the  Brunnen  Park.    Single  Rooms  and  Suites  with  their  own  Private 
Bathrooms.^*  German  Officers'  Club.    Prospectus  sent  on  application. 
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N  E  U  C  K  A  T  E  Za  * 

GRAVm     KOTEIL.    BEIuIuE  YUEo 

A.  CUENOUD,  Proprietor.  First-class  Hotel. 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  Boi'der  of  the  Lake.    Corumanding  splendid  Views  of  the 

Panorama  of  the  Alps.   Lift.    Electric  Light  in  all  the  Iloorns.    Garage  for  Automobiles. 
PENSION  PRICES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.   N.B. -Besides  the  Evening  Train  (direct) 
a  Day  Train  is  running  between  Neuchatcl  and  Paris,  and  vice  versa. 
Central  Heating  Throughout.  Inquiry  Office  in  the  Hotel  Garden. 

NEUHAUSEN.^NEAR^SCHAFFHAUSEN,      FALLS  OF  THERHI N E. 

HOTEL  8CHWEIZERH0F 

FIRST  CLASS. 
With  Grand  View  of  the  Falls. 
Fine  Park  and  Gardens.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Music. 

A  Ctiarming  and  Healthy 

.    .    .    Summer  Resort. 

Specially  Recommended  for  After 
Cures. 

Special  arrangements  for  protracted  stay. 
Moderate  Terms.    English  Church. 

NEWQUAY,  CORNWALL. 

WATERGATE  BAY  HOTEL, 

Near  NEWQUAY,  CORNWALL. 


FIRST-CLASS  and  Very  Comfortable  FAMILY  HOTEL,  in  magnifi- 
cent  sheltered  position  facing  the  Atlantic.  Easy  access  to  2  miles 
of  sandy  beach.  Centrally  situated  for  Carnanton  Woods,  Mawgan, 
Bedruthan  Steps,  Newquay,  etc.  Charming  Cliff  and  Inland  Scenery. 
Private  Golf  Links.  Billiards.  Stabling.  For  full  particulars,  en 
pension  terms,  apply  to  the  Manageress. 

NUREM-BERG. 

GOLDEN   EAGLE  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Newly  rebuilt.  200  Beds.  Most  central  and  best 
position.  Specially  patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  Arrangements  made.  Baths. 
Eleetpic  Light  and  Central  Heating  in  Coppidops  and  evepy  Room.  Lift! 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.    Under  the  personal  management  of  the  Proprietor, 

WILLY  SCHLENK. 


C 
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OSTEND. 


Facing  the  Sea  and  Baths.    Next  to  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  Family.    All  modern 
Comforts.    Rooms  from  6  fr.,  light  and  attendance  included.    Pension,  14/-  to  £1  a 
day,  according  to  location  of  room.    Meals  served  at  Separate  Tables. 
 Cable  Address  :      SPJOENDII),  OSTEND.'^ 


PALERMO. 


VILLA  ICIEA'GRAND  HOTEL 

Built  and  Furnished  according  to  the  most  modern  and 

perfect  sanitary  arrai%gements. 
THE  BEST  AND  HEALTHIEST  SITUATION. 
250  BED  AND  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  BATHROOMS 

SITTING  ROOMS.  ON  EVERY  FLOOR. 

French  Cuisine.       Lawn  Tennis.      American  Bar. 

STANDS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ITS  OWN  ENORMOUS  PARK. 
 A.  PACHLER,  Manager  Tformerly  Hotel  Continental,  Paris). 

PALERMO  (Sicily), 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

FIRST  CLASS.  Very  comfortable  Garden,  full  South.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Only  Hotel  in  Palermo  with  Hot  Water  Central  Heating  Apparatus. 

P.  WEINEN,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


PARAME  (BRITTANY), 

BRISTOL  PALACE  HOTEL. 

First  Class.  On  the  "Plage."  Highly  recom- 
mended. The  most  pleasant  situation  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Malo.  Spring  Terms,  8  francs  per 
day.    Summer  Terms,  10  francs  per  day. 

J.  C.  GALLET,  Proprietor. 


The  best  Tourists'  Maps  of  all  parts  of 
the  World  are  kept  in  stock  by 
Mr.  Edward  Stanford, 
12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
Write  stating  requirements. 


PARIS 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE, 

39,  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA. 

Finest  central  situation  in  the  Capital,  facing  the  Opera  House. 
First-rate  Restaurant.  Luncheon  and  Dinner  served  at  small  tables. 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Lift. 
Baths.    Steam  Heating  in  every  Room.    Special  arrangements  made 

for  the  Winter. 

Telephone  No.  23,276.      No  extra  charge  for  Service  and  Lights. 

L.  HAUSER,  Proprietor. 

PAU. 

HOTEL   I3B  FRANCE. 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Place  Royale,  com- 
mands the  most  splendid  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  adjoining 
the  English  Club.   Improved  Lift.    Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Anto-Garage  Free. 

GARDERES  FRERES,  Proprietors. 
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PENZANCE. 

MOUNT'S  BAY  HOTEL, 

ESPLANADE. 
With  Grand  Sea  Views.  Omnibus. 

C.  BALL,  Proprietop. 


STANFORD'S 

GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  H.  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net. 


PERUGIA. 


Opefted  1893. 

Overlookinoc  a  magnificent  view  of  Umbrian  Valley.  Sumptuously  constructed  in 
1898.  Furnished  with  all  modern  comfort.  Grand  Hall.  Winter  Garden.  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  in  the  Hotel.  Special  Electric  Car  to  meet  every  train.  Res- 
taurant.   Moderate  charges.  FOUTUNATO  CHIARI  &  G.  GAGLIARDI. 

PETITES-DALLES  (Seine  Inferieure),  FRANCE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS. 

Facing  the  Sea.  Moderate  Prices.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Comfortable  Rooms.  Salon.  Garden. 
Dark  Room.  Gratuitous  Garage  for  Bicycles  and  Automobiles.  Bathrooms.  Horses.  Carriages. 
Forest  extending  to  the  Sea.    Beautiful  Excursions.    Post  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Hotel. 

Communications:  Jjondon— Dieppe— Cany  ;  or  London— Havre— Cany.  VEZIER, 

Avhere  carriages  of  the  Hotel  are  waiting  every  train.  Proprietor. 


PISA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  & 

HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

Rooms  full  South,  including  Electric 
Light  and  attendance,  from  3.50-7  francs. 
Pension  from  8-12  francs.    W.  Garbrecht. 


PISA. 

GRAND 

HOTEL  MINERVA. 

Terminus. 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Lift. 

G.  JONNI,  Proprietor. 


GRAND 


POITIERS. 

HOTEL  DE 


FRANCE. 


First-class,  and  recommended  to  Families  and  Tourists  for  its  comfort  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  most  central  of  the  Town,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Prefecture,  Telegraph  and 
Post  Office,  Museum,  Historical  Monuments,  and  Promenades.  Speciality  of  Fowls  and 
truffled  P^tes  of  all  sorts.  Carriages  for  Drives.  Railway  Omnibus  calls  at  Hotel.  English 
and  German  spoken.    Baths.    Telephone.      ROBLIN-BOUCHARDEAU,  Proprietor. 


PRAGUE. 


HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms.  English 
Church  Service  ii^  the  Hotel. 
OTTO  WELZER,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

With  Maps  and  Plans.  lOs. 


ROME. 

G"  HOTEL  du  QUIRINAL. 

Highly  reputed  and  fashionable  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the 
VIA  NAZIONALE  (the  finest  street  of  Rome),  in  the  healthiest 
and  most  elevated  part  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.   Apartments  with  Bath  and  Toilet  Rooms. 
Electric  Light  and  American  Steam  Radiators  in  every  Room. 
Grand  Hall.      Perfect  Sanitation.      Elegant  French  Restaurant. 

BUCHER-DURRER,  Ppoppietor  and  Manager. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Grand  Hotel  MEDiTERRANiiE,  Pegli ;  Palace  Hotel,  Milan  ;  Hotel  Stanserhorn, 
near  Lucerne ;  Hotel  Burgenstock,  near  Lucerne ;  Hotel  Euler,  Bale ;  Grand 
Hotel,  Lugano ;  Palace  Hotel,  Lucerne.  Open  1906. 
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ROME. 

SAVOY  HOTEL 

15,  YIA  LUDOYISI. 

150  Bedrooms  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms. 

FASHIONABLE  FIEST-GLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  situated  in  the 
healthiest  and  highest  part  of  Rome,  near  the  Gardens  and 
opposite  Queen  Margherita's  Residence.  Provided  with  all 
Modern  Comfort.  Omnibus  meets  all  trains.  Special  arrange- 
ments for  Families.    Auto-Garage  at  the  Hotel. 

J.  LENGYEL,  Ppoprietor  and  Manager. 

ROME. 

CONTINENTAL 

300  Rooms.  HOTEL. 

AH  Modern  Comforts.     Open  all  the  Year. 

P.  LUGANI,  Proprietor. 

ROME. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MARINL 

First  Class.  Unrivalled  for  its  healthy,  quiet,  and  central  situation. 
Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  every  Room. 

APPARTEMENTS   WITH    STEAM  HEATING. 

{OPEN   ALL    THE  TEAR.) 

'   EUGENE  MARINI,  Proprietor. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE. 

Via  Babuino  et  Piazza  del  Popoio. 

THIS  FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  now  considerably  enlarged  and 
renewed  with  the  latest  modern  comforts.    The  only  one  having 
a  large  and  entirely  sunny  garden.    Unique  and  healthy  position. 

2  LIFTS.    APARTMENTS  HEATED  BY  STEAM.    2  WINTER  GARDENS. 
Moderate  Charges, 

H.  SILENZI,  Proprietor. 
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ROME- 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

VIA  BOCCA  DI  LEONE. 

THIS  Hotel  is  conveniently,  healthily,  and  quietly  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  City,  hetween  the  Corse  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  Rome.  It  oifers  every  possible  advantage,  and  Visitors 
may  rely  upon  every  English  comfort.  Cha.rg:es  Moclera.te.  Special 
a,rrang:ements  for  a  long  term.  Open  the  whole  year.  Most  frequented 
by  English.    Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Cooking  and  Service 

Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Latest  English  Sanitary 
Arrangements.   Apartments  heated  by  Steam. 

H.  SILENZI,  Froprietor. 


ROME. 


HOTEL  REGINA 

BUILT  IN  1903. 

Very  First  Glass  and  Fashionable,  with  all  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  opposite  Queen  Margherita's 
Palace.  G.  BARBIANI,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 

ROME. 

HOTEL  BEAXJ-SITJS. 

HIGHEST  POSITION  OE  THE  LUJDOEISI  QUARTER. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE  OF  OLD  REPUTE. 

E.  HAASE,  Prop}-ietor. 


ROME. 


PALAZZO  STORBINI, 
^       41,  Via  Babuino. 


HOTEL  PENSION  BETHELL 

First-class  English  House.  Every  Comfort.  Large  airy  Sitting  and  Smoking 
Rooms.  Bath  Rooms.  Beautiful  sunny  Bedrooms.  Large  Library.  Central,  quiet 
and  healthy  Situation.    Terms  moderate.    Guests  met  at  Station. 

Address,  Mrs.  HENRY  S.  BETHELL. 

ROME. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


/  Opened  \ 
V  December,  1903./ 

Best  jyosition  of  the  Ludorisi  Quorto.    Opposite  Queen  Margherita's  Palace. 

NEW.      COMPLETE.  UP-TO-DATE. 

E.  HAASE,  Proprietor. 


ROME. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA(EnglishHouse) 

Eue  Due  Macelli  24  (Piazza  di  Spagna) . 

Nice  Sunny  Garden,  with  many  Mandarines 
and  Lemon  Trees.  Electric  Light  in  every 
room.  Omnibus  meets  every  train.  Pension, 
7  and  8  Shillings  per  day. 

EWAliD  THIELE,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SOUTH  ITALY 

Part  I. 

10  Maps  and  Plans.    Ninth  Edition,  6s. 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

The  Grand  Hotel  d'Angleterre  has  Lifts  and  Baths.  Splendid  Summer  Terrace  Res- 
taurant. It  is  situated  on  the  Cours  Boieldieu,  and  has  from  its  windows  the  finest  view  on 
the  Seine,   Telephone.   All  rooms  lighted  by  electricity.   Moderate  Terms.  Motor  Garage. 


ROUEN. 

HOTEL   I>E    LiL  JPOSTE. 

Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Steam  Heating  Situated  opposite  the  Post  Office, 
in  the  finest  central  part  of  the  town.  Magnificent  Garden  in  the  front  of  the  Hotel. 
Reading,  Music,  and  Writing  Saloons.  English  Newspapers.  English  and  German 
Spoken.   Telephone.    Baths.    Moderate  Terms.    Cook's  Coupqns  Taken. 


ROUEN. 

9  7,  99,  Rue  des  Carmes,  101,  103. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  the  Monuments.  Very  comfortable  and  moderate 
prices.  Electric  light.  114  rooms.  Two  bath  rooms.  Breakfast,  1  fr.  50.  Table  d'hote:  Lunch, 
.3  frs.  ;  Dinner.  3  frs.  (Wine  included).  Restaurant.  Private  Salons.  Coffee  Kooni.  Dark  Room 
for  Photographers.  Auto-Garage.  Post  :  Special  service,  last  collection  for  all  countries  at  11-40. 
English  spoken.    Telephone  615.  P.  BEU^ARDEAU,  Manager. 


ROUEST. 

GJiAND  HOTEL  tie  PAK^IS 

QUAI  DE  PARIS.  Telephone  556. 

First  Class.    Beet  situation  in  the  Town.    In  close  proximity  to  the  routes  for  Paris, 
Dieppe,  Havre,  Caen,  and  Trouville.    Near  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Steamboat  Pier 
and  Havre  Steamers.   Shelters  for  Motor  Cars  and  Bicycles.  Dark  Room.  Correspondent  of 
the  Touring  Club.    English  Spoken.    Moderate  Prices.    An-angements  for  Families. 


ST.  MORITZ  BAD  (Engadine,  Switzerland). • 

HOTEL  ENGADINERHOF. 

ONE    OF  THE    BEST    IN   THE  PLACE. 

Pension  Terms  from  12  to  20  Francs. 

G.  HORNBACHER,  Proprietor. 

Nineteenth  Edition.    644  pp.,  34  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  lOs. 

Murray's  Handbook  for 

SWITZERLAND. 

Remodelled  and  thoroughly  Revised. 


In  this  Edition  the  scheme  of  the  Handbook  has  been  entirely  recast, 
and  the  Text  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  very  largely  rewritten  by 
the  most  competent  authority.  The  work  is  now  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  which,  while  being  more  convenient  to  handle,  contains  as 
much  useful  matter  as  the  former  edition  in  two  volumes.  The 
information  regarding  Hotels,  Railways,  Diligences,  &c.,  has  been 
carefully  brought  up  to  date ;  and  the  Maps  have  been  revised  and 
increased  in  number  to  keep  pace  with  the  recent  rise  in  public  favour 
of  fresh  districts. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'EUROPE, 


HUE  MICHEL. 


Leading  Residential  House.  With  every  modern  Comfort.  Patronised  by  the  Russian 
Imperial  Court  and  by  the  best  Foreign  and  Russian  Society.  Sanitary  Arrangements,  1903, 
entirely  reconstructed  with  the  latest  English  Appliances.  30  Suites  of  Apartments  with 
Private  Bath,  and  Lavatory.    All  Modern  Languages  spoken. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "  EUROPHOTEL,  ST.  PETERSBURG." 
Under  the  new  Management  of  J.  WOLFLISBERG-GIGER. 


Near  Genoa. 


SALEVE 


Haute  Savoie. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Monnetier-Mornex. 

First  Class.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Central  Heating.  Facing  i\lps  and  Mont  Blanc 
Large  Covered  Verandah.  Open  all  the  year.  Winter  Sports.  Treatment  of  the  Neurastheny  by 
a  new  and  successful  method    Dr.  Gochwend.  A.  BONZANIGO,  Proprietor. 

SALZBURG. 


Situated  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town.   Pacing  the  Theatre  and  the  renowned  Mirabel 

Garden.    Combines  luxury  -with  comfort  of  home. 
Rooms  and  Suites  of  Apartments  (connected  with  Bathroom)  commanding  splendid  view  over 
the  to^vn  and  surrounding  mountains.    State  Railway  Office  in  the  Hotel.    Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Room.    Omnibus  meets  all  Trains. 

SAN  REMO. 

THE  SAVOY  HOTEL. 

Opened  January,  1900. 
New  Palatial  Building.    Finest  site  in  most  fashionable  quarter.  Perfectly 
sheltered.   Luxurious  vegetation.    Extensive  views.   Electric  Light  through- 
out. »  Steam  Heating  and  Ventilation.  PAUL  MARINI,  Proprietor. 

MAPS,  ATLASES,  AND  BOOKS.— A  Catalogue  of  Maps,  Atlases, 
and  Books  published  and  sold  by  EDWARD  STANFORD,  with  an  Illus- 
trated Supplement  on  Methods  of  Map  Mounting,  a  Geographical  Index, 
and  an  Index  of  Authors.   156  pp.  demy  8vo.    By  post, 
12,  13,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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FASHIONABLE  SEASIDE  RESORT  ON  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

HOLLAND. 


SCHEVENINGEN, 

Season,  June  to  September  30. 

PROGRAMME    OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

CONCERTS  daily  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  80  performers,  includ- 
ing soloists  of  the  first  rank. 
Every  Friday,  Grand  Symphony  Concert. 

Every  Wednesday,  from  July  1,  Concert,  assisted  by  reriowned  Artistes. 

Balls  in  the  Theatre.  Meunions  dansantes.  In  July  and  August  (in  fine  weather) 
Fireworks ;  also  splendid  Children's  Fetes  and  Open-Air  Balls  on  the  Terrace. 

French  Performances  by  Parisian  Actors.  On  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Pier,  Conceits 
daily.  Magnificent  electrical  illumination  of  the  Sea  Bridge.  Sea  Trips  by  Saloon 
Steamers. 

Circus  Performances,  Cafe  Concerts.  In  the  Kurhaus-Bar,  Concerts  given  by  the 
renowned  Neapolitan  Band.  Horse  Racing,  Golf  Club,  Lawn  Tennis.  Splendid 
Roads  for  Motoring  and  Cycling. 

Rotunda.  Favourite  Beer  Restaurant,  Tea  Room,  Confectionery,  and  Bodega 
Wine  Room. 

EQUESTRIAN  CONTEST  ..  July  11—16. 
SEMAINE  AUTOMOBILE  1  ,„,„  «^ 
MOTOR-BOAT    RACES       /    ''"'^  17—^2. 

PALACE  HOTEL.         HOTEL  KURHAUS. 
HOTEL  D'ORANGE.      SAVOY  HOTEL. 
GRAND  HOTEL  GARNL      HOTEL  RAUCH. 

All  situated  on  Scheveningen's  splendid  Sea  Front. 
SCHWALBACH. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Highly  reputed  English  House   with   Moderate  Prices. 

Light  throughout. 


Electric 


SCHWALBACH. 

DUKE  OF  NASSAU  HOTEL 

First-class.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Charges.    Every  Comfort. 

ADOLF  JAHN,  Proprietor. 


SIENNE,  ITALY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL 
AND  PENSION. 

Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Every  Modern  Comfort. 

ALFEED  ZAZZERA,  Proprietor. 


•  STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME. 

Glossary  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Terms. 

And  of  Words  of  frequent  occtirrettce  in  the  composition  of  such 
Terms  and  of  Place  Karnes. 

By  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  define  those  geographical  and  topographical  terms 
which,  occur  most  frequently,  either  alone  or  in  the  composition  of  place-names, 
throughout  the  world.  Altogether  over  10,000  separate  terms  or  names  are  defined. 
The  Introduction  treats  of  the  principal  groups  of  languages  from  a  philological 
standpoint. 

Detailed  Prospectus  gratu  on  aj}pUcation. 
LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
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S  I  E  N  N  E. 

GRAND  HOTEL 
ROYAL  DE  SIENNE 

Beautifully  Situated,  overlooking  the  Lizza  Garden. 
FULL  SOUTH. 
Entirely  Renovated  with  all   Modern  Comfort. 


OMNIBUS    MEETS    ALL  TRAINS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT. 

Proprietor,  L.  BETTL 

SX.ZGO. 

"^S7"ICJTC"0!K^IwA-    XZ^>'0[?JE3Xj  (first  class). 

Patronised  by  His  Excellency  The  Lord-Lieutenant  (Earl  Dudley),  the  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 
Tourists,  Anglers,  and  Families  will  find  every  comfort,  combined  -with  cleanliness  and  moderate 
charges.  Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Baths— Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower.  Golf.  Billiards.  Posting  in 
all  its  branches.  Omnibus  attends  all  trains.  Gentlemen  staying  in  this  Hotel  have  the  privilege 
of  Free  Fishing  for  Salmon  and  Trout  on  Lough  Gill  and  River  Bonnet.   Cook's  Coupons  accepted. 

J.  A.  HALL,  Ppoprietop. 

SORRENTO,    Bay  of  Naples. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VIGTORIA. 

AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL. 

Splendid  View  of  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Electric  Light  throughout.         Lawn  Tennis.         Central  Heating. 
The  only  Hotel  having  Two  Electric  Elevators  to  all  floors. 
Apartments  and  Rooms  with  Private  Bathroom. 

O.  FIORENTINO,  Proprietor. 

EDWARD  STANFORD  is  Sole  London  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance 
and  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  the  Maps  published  by  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Office  ;  he  is  also  Agent  for  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey 
Maps,  the  Admiralty  Charts,  the  Publications  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  &c. 

12,  13,  &  14,   LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE. 

The  Newest  and  most  Modern  Hotel  of  Spa.  It  stands  in  its  own 
magnificent  Grounds,  commanding  a  Splendid  View  of  the  Mountains. 
Large  Hall.    Electric  Lift.    First-class  Stabling. 

STORAGE  FOn  3IOTOR  CAMS, 

Under  the  personal  management  of  the  Peopeietoe,  F.  LEGH. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

(Only  40  minutes'  journey  from  the  International  Liege  Exhibition,  1905.) 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL. 
Electric  I»ig-ht.        Modern  Comfort.        Splendid  Situation. 

Near  the  Trinkhall  and   Kursaal,  with  Views   of  the  Mountains. 
Near  English  Church.  Highly  recommended.  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 
Large  Garage  for  Motor  Cars,  well  fitted  up  with  all  accessories. 
Telephone  No.  28.  HENRARD-HICHARD,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL     SeLlE  YXJE. 

Magnificent  Situation  on  the  Principal  Promenade  of  the  Town. 

Near  the  Park  and  Baths.       Very  Large  Garden.       Modern  Comforts. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station. 
Telephone  No.  34.  ROUMA,  PPOppietOP. 

STUTTGART. 

XXOM^S  X.      TyX.  ^  R  Cfc  XT  ^  RX>  T. 

Direct  Entrance  from  the  Railway  Station. 
FINEST  POSITION  IN  TOWN.  SPLENDID  NEW  BUILDING.  FIRST  CLASS.  300  ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.      CENTRAL  HEATING.  ELEVATORS. 
Booms  from  2.70  Marks  upwards. 

APiMlTMENTS  WITH  BATH.  H.  «fe  O.  MARQUARDT. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  HOTEL, 

Under  New  Management,  and  Refurnished  and  Improved. 
This  Hotel  :will  now  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most 
comfortable  in  the  North,  while  its  situation  renders  it  one  of  the.  most 

desirable  holiday  resorts  in  Scotland. 
Good  fishing  on  several  excellent  lochs.     Hotel  'Bus  attends  arrival  and 
departure  of  all  trains. 
Mail  Coaches  leave  here  daily  for  Lochinver,  Scourie,  and  the  West ;  and  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for  Tongue.   Motor  Car  kept. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Proprietor. 
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SWITZERLAND.-LAKE  OF  LUCERNE. 

Above  Morschach.  4,300  feet  above  Sea.  First- 
class  Hotel.  Exquisite  Health  Resort.  Bracing 
Climate.  Wonderful  view.  Shady  Park.  Lawn 
Tennis,  Croquet,  &c.  Baths.  Milk  from  own  Farm. 
Pension  7  to  12  francs.  Carriages  at  Morschach  Station.  Charge,  5  francs  one  person. 
  ^  CARL   MULLER,  Proprietor. 


STOOS. 


TENBY. 

ROYAL  CATE  HOUSE  HOTEL. 

Immediately  overlooking  the  Sea.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Golf  Links  within  10 
minutes.  Billiards.  Livery  Stables.  Omnibus 
to  all  trains.  Hotel  Smoke  Koom.  Public 
Drawing  Room.  Moderate  Terms.  Reduced 
Terms  during  Winter. 

Resident  Proprietor— ¥.  W.  aREOORY  . 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  CYPRUS. 

COJini-Kl)  T?Y 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  F.G.S.,  M.I.C.E. 

30  in.  by  22  in.,  scale  f>\  miles  to  1  inch.  Price, 
in  sheet,  6s. ;  mounted  in  case,  8s.  6d. 
LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  ^^^(  '. 


TOURS. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS 

On  the  Boulevard,  near  the  Station,    Facing  the  new  Town  Hall. 
Newly  Furnished.    Every  Modern  Comfort.    Lift.    Electric  Light.  Baths. 
First-class  Hotel.     Suitable  for  Families.     Special  Arrangements  for  the  Winter. 

MAURICE  ROBLIN,  Manager. 


First-elass  Climatic  Health  Resort.    Centre  of  the  Ba'denian 
Black  Forest  Railroad. 

LOUIS  BIERINGER'S  SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL. 

715  m.  above  the  sea.  The  only  Hotel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Waterfall 
and  the  High  Forest,  surrounded  by  own  Park,  in  quiet  open  situation,  without  the 
noise  ^f  streets.  Situate  40  m.  above  the  town,  offering  the  most  agreeable  abode. 
Large  Terrace,  with  View  of  Mountains.  New  Terrace  Restaurant.  Large  Dining 
Hall.  Conversation,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Omnibus  to  meet  all  trains. 
Trout  Fishing.  Dark  Room.  Auto  Hall.  Cur-Concerts  on  the  Hotel  Terrace. 
Pension.  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Opening  of  the  Season,  22nd  April.  Reduced 
Prices  in  Spring  and  Autumn.  Highly  Recommended  to  Families  and  Tourists.  Branch 
House — Badenweiler,  Hotel  Sommer.  ^  

TRIBERG. 

HOTEL  "W^JESXZRX-XS. 

Best  situation  near  the  Waterfalls,  for  a  long  time  well  knoAvn  as  HOTEL  z.  OCHSEN.  Every 
English  comfort.  Baths.  Electric  Li^lit.  Milk  Cure.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Carriages. 
Moderate  Chargfes.  Pension.  Dark  Room.  Pai-k-garden.  Good  Trout  Fishing.  Concerts 
in  front  of  the  Hotel.  The  Proprietor  gives  best  information  for  excursions  in  the  Black  Forest. 
Tne  Hotel  Welirle,  not  very  large,  but  very  comfortable,  is  highly  recommended  by 
German  and  foreign  Guide  Books.  Open  all  the  year  round.  Automobiles  stored. 
Telephone.   Apply  for  Illustrated  Prospectus.  P.^WEHRI.E,  Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

FIRST-CLASS  throughout.  Especially  patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  300 
rooms  from  4  to  25  Kronen.  No  Extra  Charge  for  Electric  Light,  Attendance,  or 
Heating.  Lift. 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

"Better  guide  books  have  never  been 
vfviiteu." —British  Weekly. 

List  on  application. 
LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
12.  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
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WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL  WILHELMA  BATHS. 

NEW  HOTEL   DE  LUXE. 


Standing  in  its  own  Magnificent  Grounds,  adjoining  the  Kurhaus. 
Moderate  arrangements  for  a  prolonged  stay.  The  American  Con- 
sulate is  established  at  the  Hotel.  A  favourite  resort  of  English  and 
American  families.  G-.  HAEFFNER,  Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  NIZZAKUEHAUS. 

Opposite  the  Augusta  Victoria  Bath. 
Modern  First-Class  House.  Beautifully 
situated  in  own  garden.  Balconies. 
Central  Heating.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 
Baths.    Moderate  Charges.  Pension. 

E.  UPLEGGrEB,  Proprietor. 


WE  FAR  EAST. 


Mr.  Stanford  has  in  Stock  a  variety 
of  Maps,  specially  prepared  to  illustrate 
recent  developments  in  the  Far  East. 

.  Special  List  gratis  on  application. 


CATALOGUES  ISSUED  BY  EDWARD  STANFORD. 


MAPS,  ATLASES,  AND  BOOKS.— A  Catalogue  of  Maps,  Atlases, 
and  Books  published  and  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  with  an  Illus- 
trated Supplement  on  Methods  of  Map  Mounting,  a  Geographical  Index 
and  an  Index  of  Authors.   156  pp.  demy  Svo.    By  post,  M. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    CATALOGUE.  -  Stanford's  Supplementary 

Catalogue  of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Charts  published  by  the  Ordnance  and 
Geological  Surveys,  the  Admiralty,  the  India  Office,  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office,  and  other  Government  Departments  ;  with  an 
Additional  List  of  some  Leading  Atlases  and  Maps  published  by  Private 
Firms.   60  pp.  demy  Svo.   By  post,  2d. 

MAPS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS.— Stanford's  Catalogue  of 
Maps  and  Books  for  Tourists  ;  with  Index  Maps  to  the  Government  Sur- 
veys of  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Switzerland.   56  pp.  fcap.  Svo. 

LONDO^s  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
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WILDBAD,  BLACK  Forest. 

HOTEL  KLUMPP 

HYDBAULIG  LIFTS.  ELECTBIO  LIGHT. 
THIS  FIKST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  separate  Breakfast, 
Eeading,  Ladies'  and  Conversation  Kooms,  as  well  as  Smoking 
Room.  Large  handsome  Dining  Saloon.  An  artificial  garden 
over  the  river.  Beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the 
Old  and  New  Bath  Buildings  and  Conversation  House.  iFive 
minutes'  walk  from  the  English  Church,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Park  and  Pump  Eoom.  Well  known 
for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments.  Good  Cuisine 
and  Wines,  and  deserves  its  widespread  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  Table  d'Hote 
Eestaurant.  Correspondents  of  principal  Banking  Houses 
of  London,  New  York,  &c.,  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes 
and  Letters  of  Credit. 

OMNIBUS  OF  THE  HOTEL  M£ETS  EVERY  TRAIN.      FINE  PRIVATE  CARRIAGES. 

Capital  Trout  Fishing  in  the  River  Enz. 
LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET. 
Reduced  Terras  for  Rooms  in  May  and  September.    Excellent  Accommodation. 
Arrangements  made  for  protracted  stay.  Proprietors,  KLUMPP  FAMILY. 

— — 

Well-known  Family  Hotel  in  a  Beautiful  Situation.   Very  Comfortable. 

Electric  Light.         Shady  Garden.         Baths.         Pension  from  5  Francs  upwards 
Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.    Garage  for  Motor  Cars. 

OTTO  SYZ,  Proprietor. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  for  YORKSHIRE.  Fourth  Edition, 

Remodelled  and  thoroughly  Revised.  Edited  by  John  W.  Walker, 
F.S.A.    670  pages  (thin  paper),  28  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo.,  14s. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  for  SCOTLAND.  Eighth  Edition. 

Remodelled,  Enlarged,  and  thoroughly  Revised.  Edited  by  Scott 
MoNCRiEFF  Penney,  M.A.  590  pages  (thin  paper),  57  Maps  and 
Plans,  crown  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  for  IRELAND.   Sixth  Edition, 

thoroughly  Revised.  Edited  by  John  Cooke,  M.A.  (Dub.). 
615  pages  (thin  paper),  43  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  Svo.,  9s. . 

8^  A  COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS  of  MURRAY'S  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
HANDBOOKS,  with  Specimen  Map  and  Plan,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a 
postcard. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.G. 
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n?urrap*$  Bandbooks  for  Craoellers. 

"Into  every  nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  carries  his  Red  Hand- 
book.   He  trusts  to  his  Murray  because  it  is  thoroughly  English  and  reliable."— 

FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

FRANCE.  Part  II.  Central  France,  Auvergne,  The  Cevennes, 
Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  The  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne, &e.    23  Maps  and  Plans.    18th  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

DENMARK  AND  ICELAND.  6  Maps  and  Plans.  6th  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

NORWAY.    13  Maps  and  Plans.    9th  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA.  Part  I.  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,  Austria,Hungary,Istria,and  theDanubefromUlm 

to  the  Black  Sea.  With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  15th  Edition.  7s.  6d. 
SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA.  Part  II.  The  Tyrol,  Salz- 
burg, Styria,  and  the  Eastern  Alps.  With  7  Maps  and 

Plans.    15th  Edition.  6s. 
SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  ADJACENT  REGIONS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

664  pages.    34  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 
SPAIN.    In  2  parts.    42  Maps  and  Plans.    9th  Edition.  20s. 
NORTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE.  34  Maps  and  Plans.  16th  Edition.  10s. 
CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE.   32-  Maps  and  Plans.  12th 

Edition.  9s. 

ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  94  Maps  and  Plans.  16th  Edition.  10s. 
SOUTH  ITALY.   Part  L   Naples,  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri, 

Amalfi,  Psestum,  Taranto,  Bari,  Brindisi,  &e.   With  lo 

Maps  and  Plans.    9th  Edition.  6s. 
SOUTH  ITALY.    Part  II.    SICILY.    With  9  Maps  and  Plans. 

9th  Edition.  6s. 

GREECE  -The  Ionian  Islands,  The  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  7th  Edition.  38  Maps 

and  Plans.  20s. 

ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS.  By  the  late  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair, 
K.C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul- General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis.  18  Maps 
and  Plans.    5th  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

CONSTANTINOPLE— Brusa,  and  the  Troad.  12  Maps  and  Plans. 

7s.  6d. 

EGYPT.    34  Map3  and  Plans.    10th  Edition.  15s. 

SYRIA  and  PALESTINE  (The  Holy  Land)  A  Revised  Edition,  largely 

rewritten.  Edited  byMARYBRODRiCK,  Ph.D.  26  Maps  and  Plans.  18s. 
ASIA  MINOR— Transcaucasia,  Persia,  &c    23  Maps.  I8s. 
NEW  ZEALAND.    By  F.  W.  Pennefather,  LL.D.     18  Maps  and 

Plans.    7s.  e>d. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  Colloquial  Dia- 
logues and  Vocabularies  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  New  (19th)  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  Modern  Travellers,  including  Photographers, 
Cyclists,  and  Motorists.  On  Thin  Paper.  Small  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE. 
Stanford's  Catalogue  of  Maps  and  Books  f 07-  Tourists  2)ost  free  on  application. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
Geographer  to  Mis  MajeHty  the  King, 
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murrap's  Banabooks  Tor  Craueliers. 

"A  great  deal  more  than  mere  mechanical  guides  ;  they  are  intelligent,  discreet, 
and  frequently  scholarly  companions." — The  Times. 

ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

BERKS.    Entirely  rewritten.    5  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE— Eton,  Wycombe,  Aylesbury,  Bucking- 
ham, Stowe,  &C.    Revised  and  largely  rewritten.    2  Maps.  6s. 
CORNWALL,    7  Maps  and  Plans.    11th  Edition.  6s. 

DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD.    12  Maps  and 

Plans.    3rd  Edition.  9s. 
DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.    5  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.    3  Maps  and  Plans.    4th  Edition.  6s. 
HAMPSHIRE.    8  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition.  6s. 
HERTS,  HUNTINGDON,  and  BEDS.    10  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  Qd. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map.    5th  Edition.    2s.  6a5. 
KENT.    7  Maps.    5th  Edition.    7s.  6cZ. 

THE  LAKES  (WESTMORELAND  and  CUMBERLAND).  5  Maps.  6s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE.   2nd  Edition.   Revised  and  largely  rewritten.  Map 
and  3  Plans.    7s.  Qd. 

"The  best  book  of  the  kind  that  deals  with  the  county." — Manchester  Guardian. 

LANCASHIRE.    Map.  6s. 

NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.  4  Maps  and  Plans.  2nd  Edition. 
7s.  6^^. 

OXFORDSHIRE.    13  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.   8  Maps  and  Plans.  3rd  Edition.  6s. 
SOMERSET.    8  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition.  6s. 
SURREY.-  6  Maps.    5th  Edition.  6s. 
SUSSEX.    7  Maps.    5th  Edition,  6s. 
NORTH  WALES.    5  Maps.    5th  Edition.  6s. 
SOUTH  WALES.    Map.    4th  Edition.  6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE.    10  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
WILTS  and  DORSET.    9  Maps  and  Plans.    5th  Edition.  6s. 
WORCESTER  and  HEREFORD.    5  Maps.    4th  Edition.  5s. 
YORKSHIRE.    28  Maps  and  Plans.    4th  Edition.    Remodelled  and 
thoroughly  revised.    14s.   ^ 

CYCLIST'S  ROAD-BOOK.   From  London  to  the  New  Forest. 

With  a  Road  Atlas.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

SCOTLAND.  57  Maps  and  Plans.  8th  Edition.  Edited  by  Scott 
MoNCRiEFF  Penny,  M.A.  Remodelled,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised.    10s.  6cZ. 

•'Contains  all  that  the  traveller  in  Scotland  .  .  .  requires  to  know." — Scotsman. 
IRELAND.    43  Maps  and  Plans.    6th  Edition.  9s. 

"The  very  best  guide  to  Ireland." — The  Freeman's  Journal. 
ENGLAND   and  WALES.    Alphabetically  arranged.    2nd  Edition. 
Map.  12s. 

ENVIRONS  of  LONDON.  Including  20  Miles  round  the  Metropolis. 
2  Parts.  21s.   
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PASSPORTS. 

British  Subjects,  who  are  preparing  to  visit  the  Continent, 
may  be  saved  much  trouble  and  expense  by  obtaining 
Foreign  Office  Passports  through  Edward  Stanford's 
Agency,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.,  whose 
experience  and  long-established  arrangements  enable  him 
to  ensure  Passports  in  proper  form,  without  personal 
attendance.  The  Passport,  which  is  good  for  life,  can 
be  mounted  on  Muslin,  in  Roan  or  Morocco  Case,  for  the 
pocket.  Residents  in  the  country  can  have  Passports 
obtained,  completed,  and  forwarded  by  post. 

The  Visa  of  the  Consul  of  any  Country  can  be  obtained. 
Those  for  Russia,  Turkey,  or  Roumania  are  compulsory  ; 
for  other  countries  they  are  optional,  but  frequently 
a\ivisable. 

Form  of  application  and  any  other  particulars  can  be 
sent  by  return  of  post. 


London  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Geological 
Survey  Maps,  and  for  the  Maps  issued  by  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office  ; 

ALSO  FOB 

The  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  Maps,  the  Admiralty 
Charts,  the  Publications  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  the  Geologists'  Association, 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  &e. 


LONDON  : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

GEOGBAPHER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
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NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

FRANCE,  Part  I. 

FRANCE,  Part  II,:   Central  France,  Auvergne,  The  Ce' 
Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Akles,  Mari 
The  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.    23  Maps  am 
18.  Qd. 

PARIS.   Maps  and  Plans. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.    18  Maps  and  Plans. 

THE  RHINE  AND  NORTH  GERMANY,  The  Black  Forest, 
The  Hartz,  Thuringerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Eugen,  The  Giant 
Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass  and  Lothringen.  42  Maps  and  Plans. 

DENMARK  AND  ICELAND,  Sohleswig,  Holstein,  Copenhagen, 
Jutland.   6  Maps  and  Plans.   Is,  Qd, 

SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The  Lakes,  The  Shores 
-  of  the  Baltic,  &c.     .  ,    '  ' 

NORWAY,   Christiania,   Bergen,   Trondhjem,   The  Fjelds  and 

Fjords.  With  Special  information  for  Fishermen  and  Cyclists.  By  T.  Michell, 
C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.  13  Maps  and  Plans.  7«.  6d. 

RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Poland,  Finland,  Crimea, 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  &c. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  Part  I.  ;  WiiRTEMBURG, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Istria,  and  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.    With  34  Maps  and  Plans.   Is.  Qd. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  Part  II. :  The  Tirol, 
Salzburg  Styria,  and  the  Eastern  Alps.   With  7  Maps  and  Plans.  6«. 

SWITZERLAND.— The  Cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Fribourg  ; 
Neuchatel,  Chamonix  and  the  Neighbouring  Valleys,  Zermatt  and  the 
Neighbouring  Valleys,  the  Lepontine  Alps,  the  Bernesb  Oberland,  Bale, 
Lucerne,  and  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of 
CoMo,  the  Cantons  of  Zug,  Schwyz  and  Glarus,  the  Sources  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Engadine,  the  Prattigau,  and  Davos,  North-Eastern  Switzerland. 
19tfi  Edition,  Completely  remodelled  and  thoroughly  revised.  34  Maps  and 
Plans.  108. 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces,  Leon^ 

ASTURIAS,    GALICI4.,    ESTREMADURA,    ANDALUSIA,    EONDA,    GRANADA,  MuRCIA, 

Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands,  &c.,  &c. 
With  42  Maps  and  Plans.   In  2  Pai-ts.  20s. 

PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Cintra,  Mafra.  With  an  Account 
of  Madeira,  The  Azores,  and  Canary  Islands.   Maps  and  Place. 

ORTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE,  Turin,  Milan,  The  Italian  Lakes, 
Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Parma,  Modena,  Genoa,  etc. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  IDs. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Elba, 
Umbria,  The  Marches,  &c.  12th  Edition,  Almost  entirely  re-written  by  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Jeaffreson,  M.A.  With  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8yo.  9«. 


November,  1904. 
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SOUTHERN  ETJB.OFE— continued. 
ROME   AND   ITS   ENVIRONS,     An  entirely  New  Edition.  K.v 

arranged,  brought  tborouglily  up  to  date,  including  a  slioit  History  of  Rome 
and  Sketch  of  the  Papal  Power  by  Norwood  Young.  With  Articles  on 
Architecture  by  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  Sculpture  by  A.  S.  Mukhay,  LL.D,, 
Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  Britisli  Museum,  and  Painting 
by  Mrs.  Ady.    With  94  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Part  I, :  Naples,  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri,  Amalfi, 

P.E8TDM,  Taeanto,  Bari,  Brindisi,  &g.     With  10  Maps  and  Plans.  Qs. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Part  II. :   Sicily,  Palermo,  Syracuse,  &c.  Witli 

9  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

GREECE,  The  Ionian  Islands,  The  Islands  of  the  .Egaen  Sea, 
Albania,  TuESS-\i.Y,  AND  Macedonia.  With  38  Maps  and  Plans,  '20s. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  The  Coasts  of  Africa,  Spain, 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta, 
The  Balearic  Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Ac.  Edited  by  Col.  Sir  li. 
Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul-Geueral  fui  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
In  2  Parte. 

ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS,  Algiers,  Constantine,  Oran,  The  Atlas 
Range,  &o.  By  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul- 
General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis.   With  18  Maps  and  Plans.    10«.  Gci. 

THE  EAST. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  BrOsa,  and  the  Troad.  Edited  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Wilson^  R.E.,  K.C.B.   With  12  Maps  and  Plans.   7s.  6d. 

EGYPT,  The  Nile,  through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  • 
The  Pyramids,  Thebes,  The  Suez  Canal,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  The  Oases, 
The  FayyOm,  &c.   43  Maps  and  Plans. 

ASIA  MINOR,  Transcaucasia,  Persia,  &c.    An  entirely  New  Work. 

Edited  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  R.E.,  K.C.B.  With . assiatenoe 
from  Colonel  Chermside,  K.E.,  C.B.,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Professor  W.  Ramsay, 
Colonel  Everett,  C.M.G.,  Lieuttnant-Colouel  Harry  Cooper,  "  Mr.  Devey, 
and  others.    With  23  Maps. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE  (HOLY  LAND).  A  Revised  Edition, 
largely  re-written.  Edited  by  Mary  Brodrick,  Ph.D.  With  2(j  Maps  and  Plans.  ISs. 

THE  SOUTH. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  Auckland,  Wellington,  The  Hot  Lakes  District, 
Wanoanui,  Christ  Church,  Dunedin,  The  West  Coact  Road,  The  Cold  Lakes 
Sounds,  <S£c.    By  F.  W.  Pennefather,  LL.D.   With  18  Maps  and  Plans.    7«.  6(/. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  HANDBOOKf^ 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK-E^jglisu,  French,  ^>erman,  and 

Italian.    Printed  in  parallel  columns.    New  Edition,  thoroughly  modern iHvd,  lor 
TraveUers,  CycUsts,  &c.,  and  printed  on  specially  thin  paper.    16mo,    8s.  M. 


LONDON;    EDWARD  STANFORD, 
13,  18,  &  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 


